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Tun REMARKS on Mg. BoswELL's LiFE OF 
Ds. Jokx8sox were, on their firſt publication, an- 
nexed as an AyPEnDix to the Third Edition of 
WaurrTE's Porms, for which they were originally 
drawn up, as referred'to in the ſetting out; but, left 
it might ſwell the volume to too great a bulk, y 
Paſſages were omitted, which, tho” the form oy ains 
the ſame, are in this detached Edition reſtored, and 
a conſiderable portion of | freſh matter occaſionally 
— Several Original Papers by way of 
farther Proof and Illuſtration, never before printed, 
Are alſo given; which, it is imagined, will be a treat 

to the curious in literary hiſtory, and deemed, not 

improbably by many, the moſt intereſting part of the 

work. The preſent performance, without any pre- 
tenſions to rivalſhip, has a chance to be read by 
ſome who have not ſeen Mr. Boſwell's volumes, and 

others, who have peruſed them, may not have them 
* hand; feveral paſſages are therefore cited verbatim, 


which might otherwiſe have been ſpared: the fol- 


lowing extract from his preface is likewiſe given as 
a ſpecimen of his manner, and as a key to certain 
paſſages and alluſions in the courſe of the REMARKS, 
which, without it, might appear eee, or 
obſeure 
Thus then Mr. Boſwell aſſerts his prerogatives, 
and denounces the tribe of objeQtors..... I, at 
laſt, deliver to the WN a Work which I 13 long 
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dite 


promiſed, and of which, I am afraid, too high ex- 
pectations have been raiſed. The delay of its pub- 
lication muſt be imputed, in a conſiderable degree, 
to the extraordinary zeal which has been ſhewn by 
diſtinguiſhed perſons. in all quarters to ſupply me 
with additional information concerning its illuſtrious 
Subject; reſembling in this the grateful tribes of 
| ancient nations, of which every individual was eager 
| to throw a ſtore upon the grave. of a departed Hero, 
and thus to ſhzre in the pious office of erecting an 
© honourable monument to his memory. - 
The labour and anxious attention with which I 
have collected and arranged the materials of which 
theſe volumes are compoſed, will hardly be con- 
ceived by thoſe who read with careleſs facility. The 
ftretch of mind, and prompt aſfiduity by which ſo. 
many converſations were preſerved, I myſelf, at ſome 
diſtance of time, contemplate with wonder ; „ and 1 
muſt be allowed to ſuggeſt, that the nature of the 
work, in other reſpects, as it conſiſts of innumerable 
detached particulars, all which, even the moſt minute, 
I have ſpared no pains to aſcertain with a ſcrupulous: 
authenticity, has occaſioned a degree of trouble far 
beyond that of any other ſpecies. of compoſition... 
Were I to detail the books which I have conſulted, 
and the inquiries which I have found it neceſſary to 
make by various channels, I ſhould probably be thought 
_ ridiculouſly oftentatious. Let me only obſerve, as a 
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ſpecimen of my trouble, that I have ſometimes been ; 7 
obliged to run half over London, in order to fix 
à date Correctly ; - which, when 1 had accompliſhed, * 
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IJ well 8 would obtain me no praiſe, though a 
failure would have been to my diſcredit. And after 
all, perhaps, hard as it may be, I ſhall not be ſur- 
prized if omiſſions or miſtakes be pointed out with 
invidious ſeverity. I have alſo been extremely 
careful as to the exactneſs of my quotations; hold- | 
ing, that there is a reſpe& due to the Publick which 
ſhould oblige every Author to attend to this, and 
never to preſume to introduce them with — “ I 
think I have read, —or— If I remember 9 
When the originals may be examined.“ 
Advertiſement to the firſt Edit. p. vii. viii. ix. 


Again: It ſeems to me, in my moments of ſelf- 
complacency, that this extenſive biographical work, 
however inferior in its nature, may in one reſpe& 
be affimilated to the OpyssEy. Amidſt a thouſand 

entertaining and inſtructive epiſodes the HERO is 
never long out of fight; for they are all in ſome 
degree connected with him; and HE in the whole 
courſe of the Hiſtory is exhibited by the Authour for 
the beſt advantage of his reader s. 
„ Should there be any cold-blooded and moroſe 
mortals who really diſlike this Book, I will give them a 
ſtory to apply. When the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, accompanied by Lord . Cadogan, was one 
day reconnoitering the army in Flanders, a heavy 
rain came on, and they both called for their cloaks. 
Lord Cadogan's ſervant, a good humoured, alert lad, 
s brought his Lordſhip's in a minute. The Duke's 
„ ſervant, a lazy, ſulky dog, was ſo ſluggiſh, that his 
Grace, being wet to the ſkin. reproved him, and had 
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for anſwer, with a grunt, J came as faſt as I could.” 
Upon which the Duke calmly ſaid, © Cadogan, I would 
not fora thouſand pounds have that fellow's temper.” 


Advertiſement to ſecond Edit. p. xv. xvi. 


The honour of a Nation greatly depends on its 
literary characters; and, beſides gratifying curioſity, 


it is of ſome importance, that the little which can 


generally be collected of their own lives, ſhould be 


fairly and honeſtly reported. It is true, Johnſon's 


are rare ; and a Boſwell, who could patiently act the 
Humble ſervant, the beſt part of his life, for the pur- 
poſe of furniſhing the memoirs of an author by 


profeſſion, is a phenomenon in literature ; it 1s r 
felicity that all, who have geſerved well of the Pub- | 
lic, are not to expect. Their works will ſpeak for 


themſelves, and poſterity will perhaps do juſtice to 
their merit; in other reſpects, they labour under pe- 


culiar diſadvantages, and muſt abide the common 
fate. National prejudice, private pique, and the 
_ Jealouſy of contemporary wits may rudely aſſail them, 


and often, in direct proportion to their merit, they 


become objects of calumny and reproach ; ſuch a 
procedure, however common, neither promotes the 


intereſts of virtue, nor contributes to the happineſs 
of ſociety. It is the vice of\ little minds, and- 2 
ſcandal to the republic of letters. A great character, 


in worthy fituations, is an object of virtuous con- 


templation; but that minuteneſs of Anecdote, that 
oſtentatious diſplay of trifles, which we ſometimes 
meet with, is a vicious indulgence of inquiſitive im- 


* 3 Hagrapt EE of private confidence, 
and 
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and an infringement of the rules of good breeding. 
*Tis like intruding on the ſacred privacy of beauty 
to expoſe her in ungracious ſituations. What is the 
world wiſer or better for being told, that Semiramis 
loved a game at romps; that Alexander the Great 
had the hiccough; the Czar Peter on his travels took 
a pinch of ſnuff and ſneezed ; or that the Author of 
the Rambler paired his own nails, or performed any 
other of the petty 'offices common to his kind ?* 
Such puerilities might anſwer an end in the hands of 
s honeſt Joe Miller, and ſerve as decorations to a jeſt- 
book; but are a diſgrace to the pages of hiſtory, 
which ſhould exhibit finiſhed portraits of life for in- 
. ſtry Aion, not a uſeleſs farago of caricatures. | 
| The retailer of what are called good things treads 
on a ſlippery ſurface, and ſhould do it with judg- 
ment and reſerve. Wit, particularly of the colloquial 


kind, is a ſort of mental electricity, ſudden in its 
effect, and evaneſcent in its nature. 


Many things | 
tell well enough in a private circle, where all are | 
on the gape, prepared for the broad grin, and the 
prejudice in your favour ; which, abſtracted from 
local affimilations, . cut -but a ſorry figure upon 
paper. Witneſs the numerous collections of repar- 
tees, and bon mots, from Seutonius's twelve Cæſars, 
to Boſwell's Memoirs of Johnſon incluſive. The 
ſportive flippances of converſation, the little trium phs 
of petulance, or caſual ebullitions of ſpleen, may paſs 
for the moment, and, when the laugh is excited, have 
fully anſwered their end; but when indulged to the 


prèjudice 
4 Vide Addenda, p. 49, (a) New Anecdotes a Johnſon. 
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prejudice of a deſerving member of ſociety, and 
obtruded as hiſtorical deſignations of character, they 
Mew a pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes them, 
and, except to-expoſe him, are unworthy of record. 


Fo apply Mr. Boſwell's own ſtory—“ I would ot 


L a thouſand pounds have that fellow's temper.” 
Whether Mr, Boſwell comes properly within this 
nden, every reader will determine for himſelf; 
but ſuch were the reflections which occurred to the 
writer of theſe pages on peruſal of that elaborate 


| Production. Of the very many eminent Characters 


mentioned in the courſe of thoſe volumes, there is 
scarcely one, but firſt or laſt, is preſented in a diſad- 


- wantageous light, and marked with ſome comparative 
.. draw-back,. as a foil to heighten and ſet off the con- 
- Fequence of his illuſtrious friend. It was an unne- 


ceſſary proſtitution of applauſe ; Dr. Johnſon was 


Sufficient in himſelf ; admitting the facts, there 


would have been a merit in retrenchment. The 


mades of his own character, if not wholly concealed, 


might have been ſoftened, and thrown into the back- 
-ground, without injury to any; his weakneſſes could 
not be improved by compariſons, and his excellencies 
ſtood in no need, of ſuch invidious ſupport. D- 
nortuis nibil niſi bonum, ſays the adage; Dr. Johnſon's 
reading, De mortuis nibil nift verum, 18 not clearly an 
amendment; bonum implies verum. Biographers 
are not upon their oath, and if in nothing but the 
truth is to be underſtood the whole truth, it involves 
an impoſſibility ; : for the truth in toto can never be 
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obtained ; and after all, if the whole truth were within 
compals, a great part would be nugatory and ridi- 
culous ; the ſtraining aſter which is but a vain pro- 
digality of, time, and an affected parade of impar- 
tiality to no end. We have proofs and precedents 
enow conſtantly before us, and need no monitor to 
Mew what little things are great men. L 

Mr. Boſwell's Life of Johnſon derives importance 
from the ſubject, and has been generally read; on the 
fame account it will find its way into the repoſitories 
of learning. We envy not his honours,” and only 
wiſh he had pruned away certain morhid excreſcencies. 
and, with a little more circumſpection, made choice 
of his ground; it would have been more of a piece 
with his pompous declarations, and precluded the 
neceſſity of an . 12 the preſent 
attempt. 

The writer of theſe ends is conſcious he has need; 
of many apologies ; but his intentions are pure; he 
ſeeks not to tear the well- earned laurels from the 
"brows of any marr; it would be an idle conceit, 
| equally illiberal and , abſurd, His only aim is 
to ſet in a proper point of view, and do juſtice 
to, what he conceives, an injured character; the 
character of a good man, which he cannot ſuppofe ; 
in any. light to be properly a ſubject of obloquy or 
contempt. He for a time hoped he ſhould have been 
ſpared the friendly office, and has to regret it was 
not taken up by abler hands.. 5 
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DAMNS WITH FAINT PRAISE, Fork. 


* 


| Uron a careful reviſal of the preceding ſheets, previous to 
publication, the Editor was led by ſome circumſtances occaſi- 
onally mentioned to conſult Boſwell's Life of Dr. Johnſon,F 
particularly the paſſages reſpecting the Me Mr. Sheridan; 
and could not help obſerving, that an unprejudiced Reader, 
judging of its accuracy and impartiality from thoſe ſpecimens 


which are pretty copious, would hardly be inclined to think * 


very advantageouſly of that multifarious production. Facts, 
where facts are reſortd to, glaringly perverted; commenda- 
tion ſneakingly and invidiouſly beſtowed; ill- natured ſtrictures 
unneceſſarily, as they are on moſt occaſions unwarrantably, in- 
troduced; and frequent contradictions, as to Mr. Sheridan, are 
its predominant characteriſticks. Our Author jkas in one 
ſtriking inſtance taken the taſk of reſcuing his Friend's repu- 
tation from wanton and unmerited obloquy upon himſelf.+ And 


the Editor, with*deference preſumes, that the moſt ſanguine 


of the Doctor's and his Biographer's admirers will not be diſ- 
" pleaſed, upon the principles of equity to the living as well as 
the dead, to ſee a curſory inveſtigation of the reſt impartially 
attempted. Some may think it a ſubject of little importance; 
the lovers of truth and literature may poſſibly entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. 'The lovers of literature will think that the 
b _ annals 


Or rather Boſwell's own life under the umbrage of Johnſon's. . . . 
3 vols. 8 vo. 2d edit. London, 1793.—Vol. i. pA, paſſim.—The firſt 
edit. which bears date April 20, Anno 1791, was in quarto. 
see the real Hiſtory of the Gold Medal given to the Author of the 
Tragedy of Douglas, WHY TE's POEMS publiſhed by the Author, (in the 


EXTARCTS inſerted ſor convenience, at the end of the work) page xvi. 


Aikewie P: Iv, ibid. — f * 
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annals of literature ſhould be preſerved pure; and what was 
an object in the Life of Johnſon, —or why elſe introduced ?— 
cannot be indifferent to the admirers of candour and truth. 
Boſwell ſays,* © when 1 returned to London in the year 1762, 
to my ſurpriſe and regret, I found, an irreconcileable difference 
had taken place between Johnſon and Sheridan, A penſion 
of two hundred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan, 
Johnſon, who thought ſlightingly of Sheridan's Art, upon 
hearing that He was alſo penſioned, exclaimed, © What! have 
they given aim a penſion ? then it is time to give up mine.“ — 


Sheridan might have retorted in the language of Jaffier, ig to 


me you oe it,—Boſwell attempts to palliate, though not wholly 


= to juſtify, that unprovoked ſally; and, leaving his readers un- 


der whatever impreſſion to their reflections, after an unnecef- 


_ fary detail of extraneous circumſtances, at the end of two 


pages he tells us“ Johnſon complained that a man who diſ- 
liked him, repeated this ſarcaſm: to Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed, which was, that after a pauſe he added,” 
» + » » © However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has a penſion, 
for he is a very good man. © Sheridan,” continues Boſwell, 

« could never forgive this haſty contemptuous expreſſion ; ir 


rankled in his mind; and though I informed him what Johnſon 


Had ſaid, and that he would be very glad to meet him ami- 
cably, he poſitively declined repeated offers which I made, 
* once went off abruptly from a houfe where he and I were , 


- 


engaged 
see Boſwell, vol. i. p. 343, 4. Johfiſon was the avowed enemy of 
Scotland and Scotchmen, and no friend to the Stage; yet he wrote a play, 


and whimſical to think, the eaſe and independance to which he at laſt 


attained by Royal munificence,”” [p. 447,] he owed, it ſeems, to Scotch 
AQors, who played for his Benefit, under the Management of an Iriſh 


| Prompter; for Lord Loughborough himſelf acknowleges, rather ſuper- 


ciliouſly, « Sheridan rang the beil:” and, to carry on the metaphor» 
when the performance was over, the panegyriſt of Auchinleck comes in 


for his ſhare with the life of Johnſon, in three ponderous quartos, dy 
| * — firſt edition is in this inſtance referred to. 


BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. ; 


engaged to dine, becauſe he was told that Dr. Johnſon was 


to be there“ . . I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by 


no means ſatisfied with Johnſon's acknowleging him to be a 
good man. That could not ſooth his injured vanity. I could 
not but ſmile, at the ſame time that I was offended, to obſerve, 


Baan in the Life of Swift which he afterwards publiſhed, 


attempting, in the writhings of his reſentment, to depreciate 
. Johnſon, by characterizing him, as, . . a Writer of gigantic 
fame in theſe days of little men.” , , , . Mr, Boſwell was 
offended! poor Gentleman! . . . . and look ye, Sirs! he 
was tickled withal, and he ſmiled ! or peradventure in 
the writhings of bis Reſentment, more appoſitely to give it, in 
the pictureſque Language of Milton, he © grinned horrible 
a ghaſtly ſmile.” But in the event of this antithetical criſis, 
ſill true to his text, not an iota eſcapes him of Sheridan's 
Provocations. . . . Had Meſſrs. Boſwell and Co. an excluſive 
patent for offence ? . . . Dr. Johnſon had previouſly attacked 
Sheridan's friend Swift, and in the moody ſpirit of detraction 
he contemptuouſly treats him as a writer; he reprobates him 
as a man, and, in order to level him with the loweſt of the 
ſpecies, he brands that very Swift, a Clergyman, a Dignitary 
of his own Church, the Dean of St. Patrick's, with folly in 
the extreme; prevarication, which is lying of the worſt kind, 


and cowardice. Theſ- are the odious ſtigmas which Dr, John- 


ſon avowedly labours to attach to the character of an emi- 
nent Divine; for his abilities looked up to by the Great, and 
for his unexampled charity and conduct in his paſtoral calling, 
by the lower orders of the community, where his memory 
is yet held in reverence, almoſt adored. What writer but 
the encomiaſt of Savage could dirty his pages with ſuch foul- 
mouthed aſperſions? Swift perhaps had his particularities; 
1 was Dr. Johnſon the man to throw the firſt ſtone? He 
perhaps 

* Thie vexatious Dinner- Party is, brought again upon the tapis, 
vol. iii. p. 394. + See Johnſon's Poets and Sheridan's Swift, p. 449, &c. 
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perhaps was remiſs in his court to the Doctor's arrogated 


| ſuperiority ;# he perhaps might aſpire to equality, and equa- 


lity in the vocabulary of vanity implies rivalſhip. The 
world cannot contain two Suns. What, Swift! the Vicar 
of Laracor! was HE a Sun? Nay, Sir! that was enough, 
more than enough to rouſe * the conſtitutional indolence of 


Johnſon, to ſeize every opportunity of. unſphering him, 


C0 


His common expreſſion in talking of him was, „That Swift 
was a very ſhallow fellow.” Could any ordinary acquaint- 
ance, much leſs a friend, endeared to him from infancy and 


bound to him by unremitting offices of kindneſs, ſtand by 


and tacitly authorize fuch malevolent calumnies by paſſing 
them unnoticed ? Sheridan could not, and for that he is tra- 


| _ duced! The Rambler, a valuable periodical paper, contains 


many ſplendid declamations on morality, and the author, under 
that deſcription, his Biographer holds forth as the Mirrour of 
Truth; but another writer, who was no ſlave to prejudice, 


and in his own "perſon little prone to © the thundering 
tongue of ſaucy and audacious eloquence,” | has left a few un- 
varniſhed lines, that ſhew him not unverſed in the ſcience of | 
life, by which that profound maſter of Ethics, without diſ- 


paragement to his talents or blemiſh to his memory, might 
have profited ; and his lectures would not have been the worſe 
attended to. Boſwell was poſſibly too much engroſſed in his 
lucubrations, recollecting and minuting down the day's event- 
ful hiſtory, to read ſuch flimſy rhapſodies as Othello, or 
poſſibly never aby conſidered, except when the Firm+ were 
to come in for ſnacks, that | 
| Good 


* See Boſwell, zd edit. as before, vol. i. pp. 108, 416, 522, vol. ii. p. 103, 
and vol. iii. p. 310, where Sheridan's opinion of Johnſon's implacable 


reſentment again Swift is alſo noticed; and I have myſelf often 


Heard the cauſe ſo afignee, aſſerted as an eſtabliſhed truth. 
+Firm....a Term in commercial uſage, implying the oſtenſible head, 
Proprietor or proprietors of banks, and mercantile houſes, who ſometimes 


| find 
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Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls, 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, nothing; : 
Twas mine; 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſapds ; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches Wc | 
And makes me poor indeed. | SHAKESP. 


But the traducing of Sheridan was not the only object. 
Mr. Boſwell had other irons in the embers, and we ſhall 
preſently ſee more is meant, than meets the ear. His own 
character, a little more attentively ſcrutinized, may help us to 
develop the myſtery ; let us decypher it. Pope, who had 
alſo ſome knowlege of mankind, affords us a criterion : + 

Search then the ruling paſſion ; there alone | 
The wild are conſtant and the cunning known; 
That clue once found unravels all the reſt, | 
The proſpeR clears and Wharton ſtands confeſs'd, &c. 


For Wharton read Boſwell; his ruling paſſion was the luſt of 
a niche among the literati. Without entering into a particular 
examen of his pretenſions, he was calculated to move in a 
ſecondary orbit and wanted conſpicuity. From bis youth up 
he was troubled with an incurable and dangerous malady ; : 
by profeſſor, Juvenal, an acknowleged adept, termed Cacoethes 
Scribendi. Being of a communicative turn; redundantly lo- 


* 


quacious and a confirmed egotiſt, the minutiæ of anecdote and 
biographic detail, requiring no extraordinary degree of inven- 
tion, and depending more on memory than genius, ſuited his 

talents; 


find it good policy to admit a nominal partner to a ſmall dividend on 

the profits, without any acceflion to the capital, which ſo oircumſtanced 

ſands in the name of the Firm, as it might be Johnſon and Co. . The 

word in this acceptation is not in our copy of the Dictionary. 

... - Tenet inſanabile multos 

Scribendi cacoetthes, et ægro in corde ſeneſcit. Juv, Sat. vii. v. 53, 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch, | : DRYDEN, 


wo 
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talents; and ſo intoxicated was he with the vanity of ranking 
as an author, that ere the tonſor had well cleared the down 
from his new-reaped chin he tore himſelf from his mother's 
. apron ſtrings, and made a journey of ſome hundreds of leagues 
by land and by water in queſt of a ſubject. Such was his 
diffidence, and the diſtruſt he entertained of his powers! 
A defect, which ſome hereditary ſtrength of nerves, and a little 
experience in life, enabled him to get the better of; as by 
the tenour of his writings is demonſtrated. . , . , We do not per- 
ceive any very uncommon marks of ori ginality in his exuberant 
and ponderous journals to entitle him to the envied diſtinction 
he aimed at; but the lucky choice of a ſubje& is of the firſt im- 
portance to an author, and ſo far we believe him in the ſecret. 
In the 'way of attraction the celebrity of the ſubje& is not 
unfrequently as much looked to as the merits of the perform- 
ance, of which all readers cannot be ſuppoſed competent 
judges. For inſtance, not to degrade our Biographer by com- 
pariſon, f Homer is perhaps as much indebted to Troy as Troy 
is to Homer, who, as well as Mr. Boſwell, as the criticks 
will have it, ſometimes nods. . However, without any 
5 temptation of friendſhip to praiſe or to abuſe him, we muſt 
| give our author (as he now ranks) credit for his journey. 
The complexion of affairs abroad was inviting ; Corſica was 
ſtruggling for her liberties under the auſpices of her brave 
patriotic General, a ſecond Cato! The world had all its eyes 
on Paoli; his life was a deſideratum; Mr. Boſwell was on 
the ſpot; by Mr. Boſwell it was written, and, till curioſity 
fell aſleep, undeniably it was read: Fame and proſit went 
| hand 


* Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi bar ba ſonabat. 
| Juv. Sat. i. v. 25. & Sat. x. v. 226. 
+ The appplication is not unfounded: vide Preface to Johnſon's Life, 
Pp. xv. Be not aſtoniſhed, gentle Reader! There may you ſee the ingeni- 
ous Author of that extenſive Biographical Work, in his moments of ſelf- 
- complacency, by aſſimilation, claiming kindred with the venerable Ancient. 
If haply ſome future Pope ſhould do it into Verſe, our maſter of Affleck 
[as the name is pronounced] will have both rhyme and reaſon'to be vain. 


ö 
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5 hand in hand; an enviable denouement for a firſt attempt; 
and a flattering earneſt of future ſucceſs. 

His next ſpeculation lay nearer home, and London was the 
ſcene of operation; an ample ficld for enterprize, and a ſoil 
not ungenial to oddities. He- had tried his powers, and 
now was the time to improve upon his Syſtem. By lucky 
conſtruction, Neſcitur a Sociis, was an adage in his favour. He 
frequented the ſocieties of wits, and enliſted, as was his 
bent, in the train of ſingular characters; none more ſingular 
than the extraordinary man, to whom at laſt he contrived 
to get himſelf introduced, for the purpoſe of ſhewing him 
off in all his attitudes, and gratifying the world with his 
Memoirs; in every point of view a heavy and laborious taſk ; 
but what will not a man do to be for ever known?* The 
patriarch Jacob, not irreverently to ſpeak, ſerved Laban 
two apprenticeſhips for a wife; our obſequious Biographer 
ſerved Dr. Johnſon three, a more imperious flave-driver, 
for a feather. + Now, the praſpect clears and Boſevell ſtands 
confeſi d. He had to wriggle himſelf into the good graces 
of Johnſon; to accumulate matter and to make a Book; to 
enſure notoriety and pocket the emolument. Freedom of 
opinion and liberty of ſpeech ; the obligations of friendſhip 
and the ties of kindred muſt give way; even his dear coun- 
try falls a ſacrifice to the caprice and prejudices of his 


Idol. Mr. Boſwell, with his uſual addreſs, anticipates the 
| | charge, 
* See Cowley's Works—the Sentiment is his, : 

+ In the Summer of 1761, Mr. Boſwell tells us Mr. Sherigan read 
Lectures on the Engliſh Language, &c. in Edinburgh, at which time nis 
acquaintance with him commenced; and his acquaintance with Dr, 
Johnſon, Anno. 1763. See vol. i. p. 343. Thus ſpeaks he for himſelf. 
« This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the happineſs to ob- 
tain the acquaintance 'of that extraordinary man whoſe memoirs I am 
now writing: an acquaintance which 1 ſhall ever eſteem as one of the 
moſt fortunate circumſtances of my life.”—N. B. His Work had been 


anticipated, by three or four competent Biographers, whom, in his ways 
de very cordially . | 
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charge, and affects to deſpiſe the imputation.* But, maugre 
all his fineſſes, if Mr. Boſwell, at the ſhrine of the venerated 
ſage, did not bewray his ewn neſt, no two-legged animal, 
fince Adam to ſave appearances uſed the ſig - leaf, ever did. 
Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Graii. Mr. Boſwell full of 
the inſpiring god, and proſtrate at the feet of his divinity, 
uneorks the incenſe-vaſe of adulation 31 himſelt the high prieſt 
officiates at the altar of his own rearing ; and, it is a rule 
without an exception, all things, animate and inanimate, muſt 
bow down to Baal. Sheridan, who never abuſed Scotland, 


and had confeſſedly rendered him many acceptable kind- 


neſſes, was the firſt victim. A miſunderſtanding ſubſiſt- 


ed between Johnſon and Sheridan ; it could not be kept 2 


ſecret ; Boſwell perceived it, and like a keen-eyed politician 


takes advantage of the hint. To ſay nothing of the private 


uſes he made of it in paying his devoirs tete- a- tete, the 
paſſage before us is a maſter- ſtroke in its way; every thing 


that might bear hard upon Johnſon is extenuated ; every 


thing that could make againſt Sheridan is preſſed forward 
and dilated; not ſatisfied with an orderly and connected ſtate- 


ment of facts, which is the great merit of a hiſtorian, like 


a true partizan, he beats abroad for matter, and in defiance 


. of all chronological arrangement, to which in other caſes 
he faſtidiouſly confines his narrative, he foreſtalls the ſuc- 


ceſſion of events; reſorts to widely diſtant periods, and 
dwells on topics wholly irrelative to the affair in hand; an 


artful manoeuvre to conceal his real views, by which 


© thoſe who read with careleſs facility,” a numerous claſs, 


are impoſed on. The attention is called off, and diverted 


to new objects, and the original cauſe of difference, embar- 
raſſed with foreign circumſtances, is thrown into ſhade and 
loſt ſight of. Thus craftily ſhifting his ground, the odium 
of commencing hoſtilities is transferred to Sheridan, and by 
a W 


* See Boſwell as before, vol. i. p. 350 paſſim. 
+ 1nc2nſe-vaſe of adulation, alias his Ink-horn, 


« 
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a ſtudied latitude of phraſeology an inſinuation is conveyed, 
that he, Boſwell the /miler, had actually ſeen in manuſcript 
the obnoxious paragraph referred to in Sheridan's Life of 
Swift, which, as he ſays, was afterwards publiſhed; mean- 
ing, as.he would have it underſtood, at a very ſhort inter- 
val; though not a line of it was then, or for full twenty 
years afterwards, committed to paper. By this. curious 
pretext a prejudice is created in favour of his maligner, con- 
ſequently operating to the diſadvantage of the character in- 
jured, whenever his name occurs, which is by no means ſel- 
dom, in the remainder of that and the two FW 
volumes, Having thus ſettled the preliminaries and adju 
matters to his ſatisfaction, in the overflowings of ſelf-com- 
placency our Biographer, to take it as before on his own. 
report, ſmiled, and incontinently proceeds 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnſon of « one 
of his moſt agreeable reſources for amuſement in his lonely 
evenings; for Sheridan's well-informed, animated, and buſt= 
ling mind never ſuffered converſation to ſtagnate; and Mrs. 
Sheridan was a moſt agreeable companion to an intellectual 
man. She was ſenſible, ingenious, unaſſurging, yet com- 
municative. I recollect, with ſatisfaction; many pleaſing 
hours which I paſſed with her, under the hoſpitable roaf 
of her huſband, who was to me a very kind friend.“ , , . 


Mr. * e with his 


8 8850 
* The remaining part of the paragraph muſt not be omitted. 
« Her Novel, entitled MEMOIRS OF Miss SIDNEY BIDDULPH, con- 
« tains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a future ſtate of retri- 
4 bution, and what it teaches is imprefſed upon the mind by a ſeries 
« of as deep diſtreſs as. can affect humanity, in the amiable and pious 
« Heroine, who goes to her grave unrelieved, but refigned, and full 
4 of hope of Heaven's mercy—Johnſon paid her the higheſt compliment 
« upon it: I know not, Madam! that you have à right, upon moral 
« principles, to make your Readers ſuffer ſa much." Boſwell's Johnſon, 
vol. i. p. 3535 4 | 
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very kind friend, 1 him again in the ſame volume thus 
.. . © Talking of a barriſter who had a bad utterance, ſome 
& one, to rouſe Johnſon, wickedly ſaid, that he was unfor- 
« tunate in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan; ““ 
and then commits him to the laceration of Johnſon and 
Garrick, which he gloſſes with the ſubſequent defence: 
&« 1 ſhould perhaps have ſuppreſſed this diſquiſition con- 
cerning a perſon of whoſe. merit and worth I think with 


© - reſpeR, had he not attacked Johnſon ſo outrageouſly in his 


\ Life of Swift, and at the ſame time, treated us, his ad- 
mirers, as a ſet of pigmies. He who has provoked the laſh 
of wit, cannot complain that he ſmarts from it.“ T 
Alas, poor Yorick! 'tis true he could not complain; for 
he was fleeping in peace with his fathers before thoſe notable 
animadverſions ſaw the light f... Let us now fairly examine 
the premiſes. . « » Ecce iterum Criſpinus . . Sheridan's Life 
of Swift again prematurely preſſed into _ ſervice! . . . Is 
not this ſomething like writhing? . . . ſeyeral years back, 
according to the manifeſtation of events, he had us upon the 
fame ground; he confeſſed himſelf offended ; but he rode his 
hobby in a pretty decent ambling pace, and ſmiled. But 
4 behold, when we thought the buſineſs quite over and for- 
gotten, he takes us at a ſhort turn, and we find him niounted 
again.. . No offence I hope; yes, by St. Patrick (an, Iriſh, 
. oath) but there is, and much offence too; 
| That trot became a gallop ſoon 
Which gall'd him ia his ſeat. 2 
„ Johnſon, In reply . . . . 4 Nay, sir! if he had been taught by 
Sheridan, he would have cleared the room.“ Vol. i. p. 543. + Ibid. 


© + Sheridan died at Margate in Kent, Auguſt the 16th, 1788...... 
- Bofwell's book did not appear till about three years after, as we 
may collect from the date of his dedication, April 2oth 1791, which 
Was full ſeven years ſubſequent * Sheridan's Life of _ firſt mw 
liſhed in ” 
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| He winces, gentle reader! you ſee he winces! do but 
obſerve his contortions! John Gilpin, fir! was a ſtoick to 
him— Softly, ſoftly, good Mr. Boſwell! tho' anxious enough 
to conceal your chagrin, you veritably take the matter too hei- 
nouſly. Vanity and prejudice apart, what might Poſterity ſay 
to your ſtrictures? they might ſay, here is a ſtrong daſh 
of prejudice, male volence, crimination and abuſe. . . . But 
where is the wit? We have Mr. Boſwell's word for it, 
and that is concluſive ; for what obſerver of leſs conſum- 
mate ſagacity could have made the diſcovery ? and what 
ſcholiaſt of leſs conſummate acumen could have conceived, in 
that ſame luminous ſally, any reference to a work, which 
was then a nonentity in the archives of literature ? What 
a loſs to the nation in theſe perilous times uz was not. 
Prime Miniſter!l ... Seriouſly, the laſh, is 2 ſmart meta- 
phorical conceit, though in our humble apprehenſion ſome- 
what awkwardly and ambiguouſly brought in. . The 
laſh ! ay! the laſh of wit; indeed, as one may ſay, a very 
pretty figure; in very admirable hands, and very cavalierly 
exereiſed; exerciſed by the ſaid Mr. Boſwell! Does the ſaid 
Mr. Boſwell apply it as a principal, or merely as a proxy Z 
ſaving his modeſty we rather think the latter; be that as 
it may, Sheridan, the reprobrated writer of Swift's Life, was 
not the aggreſſor; and ſuppoſing him amenable, the cor- 
rection, as before hinted, for we are compelled to reiterate, 

was inflicted by anticipation. The provocation alledged was 
not even in embrio. The effect cannot precede its cauſe, 
and, at the date of the converſation referred to, his employers, | 
the bookſellers, had not even ſuggeſted to Johnſon the ex- 
pediency of the Lives of the Foes containing his libel upon 
Swift, which Sheridan in the courſe of his ſubſequent ac- 
count of his friend and godfather incidentally takes up. 

. The 


* 
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The occaſion offered; it was not ſought. * But what of that, 


the great ſubject of the memoirs, Mr. Boſwell was then 
writing, is the momentous conſideration, and at all events 
muſt be ſupported ; ; it behoved no leſs the wren on the 
eagle's wing to have an eye to his own ſituation. Under 
ſuch impreſſions, it is not to be wondered at, that every 
nice offence of Sheridan's is exaggerated; ſet in a note- 
book, learned and conned by rote to caſt into his teeth ; 
while the groſs ſcurrilities of the man who daily enjoyed 
ſo many hours of needful amuſement under his hoſpitable 


roof are ſelected for admiration, and exhibited with eclat. 
- Fortunately ours is the age of reaſon ; the volume of nature, 
in legible characters lies open to inſpection, where all men, 


no doubt equally competent, are readers. Hypotheſes are 


| framed, and to ſhew their proficiency, or haply to eſcape 


the laſh of wit, every abſurdity has its advocate. . . . Johnſon, _ 


and his ſatellite, Boſwell, are arraigned; if any man ſhould | 


cavil at our defence of the illuſtrious pair, we deprecate his 
cenſure, and plead preſcription and the fafhion of the times. 

In the affair” under conſideration, though neither the 
Juſtice or candour of the parties be conſpicuous, on the 
Principles of our new philoſophy, the literary deſpot may 


be cleared of imputation, and the ſuppoſed anachroniſms 
of his biographer may be reconciled. . . . . Dr. Johnſon 


paid a. viſit to the Highlands, an incident that cannot be 
indifferent to our brethren of the North ; there, as we may 
well preſume, in the manner of one of our modern illuminati, 
or more opportunely from his truſty Achates, his humble 
attendant,” as he modeſtly ſtyles himſelf, who was native 


there, the ſage ore Se the myſterious faculty of sxconD 


4 SIGHT, 


The diſquifition concerning Sheridan, vindictively brought forward by 
Boſwell, he dates Ann. 1769. Johnſon's Critique on the Life and Writings 
of Swift, in his Account of the Poets, firſt appeared in 1770. 


Sheridan's Account of Swift not 'till 1784.— ee the Work, p. 449, &. 
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$IGHT,* and looking into the ſeeds of time, ſaw himſelf in a 
book to be written ſome fifteen or twenty years to come, 
| ycleped © a writer of gigantic fame.” This, on the inconteſ- | 
tible authority of a grave hiſtorian, an eye witneſs of the 
fact, who, as we may well preſume, had no temptation to 
lying, his patron being dead and unable to pay for it; the 
hiſtorian himſelf remarkable for the ſame rare faculty 
of preſcience, and ſo free from any partiality to Johnſon, 
that he has even been accuſed of drawing him into very un- 
favourable ſituations, for the important end of ſwelling his 
Diary; + this characteriſtic expreſſion, a writer of gigantic 
fame,” I fay on the authority aforeſaid, was an outrage- 
ous and unpardonable attack, which it was - incumbent on 
a genius of the ſage's athletic importance to repel. Cor- 
poreal notice, as meditated againſt the reprobated tranſ- 
lator of Oſſian, might induce unfavourable conſtructions, and 
be attended with diſagreeable conſequences; poſſibly incon- 
venient withal. In the inſtant of deliberation things ſuddenly 
took a new turn; Minerva, in the ſhape of the maſter 
of Auchenleck, claps my philoſopher on the back, and ſug- 
geſts a ſure and ſafer expedient, which was, in the faſhionable 
ow of modern n to reſerve his fire and pay the 


fatirical 
b SECOND SIGHT. See Boſwell, vol. i. p. 472, vol. ii. pp. 5, 203. 

1 Some faſtidious commentator, verſed in obſolete lore, fifteen or twenty 
centuries hence, may be tempted to affert, that in this paſſage our 
author had his eye on that impartial writer David Hume, who in ſuch. 
wiſe characterizes his admired fellow-labourer, Tacitus. The ſame Tacitus 
who announceth certain native burghers in the German Sea; many men, 
many women, and many children, » ſuch, as 'twas averred, could 
write the Poems of Offian, that hugely diſmayed the Roman cohorts : 
He alſo telleth of certain northern tribes wont to hear the hiffing of 
the waves when the Sun gets out of bed in a morning, and, on leading 
his nags from the ſtable, make a leg and wiſh him a good journey 1111 

t Boſwell, vol. ii. p. 17 1. See this hint taken up and ſomewhat eluci- 
dated in the Appendix hereto ſubjoined. No. 1. 

$ Duelling, here alluded to, is a weed of the feudal ages; the ſpu- 


rious offspring of chivalry, and utterly 3 in the times when 
Minerva was A repute. | 
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fatirical knave in his own coin. He accedes to the admo- 
nition of the goddeſs, and in terrorem leaves in the hands 
of his ingenious biographer, a ſquib'; to be kept in petto 
till the ſeaſon meet for wreaking his revenge. \ | 

On this preſumption, ſo agreeable to reaſon and truth, the 
affair is naturally accounted for, and the Doctor clearly 
exculpated; nor can any juſt exception poſlibly lie to the 
poſition, ſave. that in ſome reſpects it impugns the notion 
of co-partnerſhip, and tends to deſpoil Mr. Boſwell of: the 


prerogative of wit. However to accommodate matters the 


beſt we can, as the gentleman, it is by this time pretty 
well underſtood, is no enemy- to celebrity at ſecond hand, 
the laſh, we admit, is of his own manufacture, and without 
fraud or conteſt decidedly his due; yet ſtill a doubt remains 
that he never would have thought of it, if Joboſon on not 
lent him a ſpur, ST. 

The wit, a precious bee which ſo forcibly marks 
his hero's penetration, magnanimity, and liberality of mind, 
that faithful hiſtorian confeſſes he would have ſup- 
preſſed, but that Sheridan, naughty man! called him pigmy ; 
and, after ſeven years dreaming on the atrocious ſcroll, 
like the fretful porcupine, he briſtles up his poiſoned quills 
againſt the perſon whoſe worth and merft he affæects to 
think of with reſpe&, and darts them at his ſhroud, Pity ! 
that in the paroxyſm of his fury he overſhot the mark, 
and back the deviliſh engine recoils upon himſelf, The 
hour of attack approaches; he appeals to the high tri- 
bunal of the public; his plea is over-ruled ; there is a ſmall 
flaw in the indictment ; the action will not lie; culprit did 
not attack the illuſtrious ſage ; the illuſtrious ſage was the 
aſſailant; Sheridan only traverſed the record and took up 
the wo, for his friend ea when his friend” $ mouth 


Was 


A 
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was ſtopped and could not do juſtice to himſelf. Culprit 


did not call Mr. Boſwell pigmy ; pigmy is not in the ſcroll ; 
the paſſages we have collated, and however ſuitable the 
term, the adoption of it is his own. Sheridan makes no 
invidious compariſons: ſingles out no particular object; 
but in the way of contraſt by corporal alluſion, My of 
the junto, contents himſelf with ſaying * Little Men“ > 
Dui capit ille facit... ſure Mr. Boſwell is not a little writer; 


why of all kind ſhould he take it to himſelf? and why at ; 
that particular juncture ſhould it gall him? Now, on the ſub- 
ject of Swift, compare Johnſon and Sheridan, and ſay to 


whom juſtly appertains the epithet outrageous.“ 

The diſquiſition mentioned took place, if bona fide it did 
take place, in 1769. Sheridan's Life of Swift did not appear 
till 1784, which wan the firſt and only inſtance of his writh- 
ing, if writhing Mr. Boſwell will have it; but, from what 
has been proved, it is pretty plain others were writhing 
with a vengeance in the interim, and even long antecedent 
to that period betrayed ſymptoms notoriouſly ſuſpicious. 
' Johnſon, ſtruck the firſt blow, and purſued it with unre- 
lenting acrimony, rouſed on every frivolous occaſion, witkedly 
| ſuggeſted, as the text intimates, for the ſpace of thirty 
years. What were his motives? . . . dare we ſay lite- 
rary envy ? Jealouſy of a Brother's Fame ? a weakneſs, ad- 


mitting all his merits, of which that great man ſtands ac- 


cuſed. Both were engaged in the ſame arduous taſk, though 
in ſomewhat a different line, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the Engliſh Tongue. Johnſon was not an orator, 
and had but little intercourſe with the graces; therefore thought 
| | | lightingly 

* Boſwell, [Friday March 24, An. 177 5] in his uſual: way, tells the world 

„ Johnſon was in high fpirits this evening at the club, and talked with 


great animation and ſueceſs. He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon all 
occaſions.” Vol. ii. p. 203 ,—ſee the ſeveral accounts before adverted to. 
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flightingly of Sheridan's Art. Sheridan had acquired A ; high 
reputation, and was much ſought after, as an adept in the 
inſtitution of youth; a department in which, however kept 
a ſecret, Dr. Johnſon had been tried and found wanting,* 
Nay poſſibly, very poſlibly, for Sheridan was no ſycophant, 
and had a touch of his own condition, the Good Man might 
refuſe ' ſubſcription to the Great Man's dogmatic opinions, 
and preſuming to think for himſelf, a way he had, diſputed 
the Doctor's infallibility. Theſe are not inſiſted upon as 
matters of importance; but it was known Sheridan had in 
contemplation an EncLisn DicTi0NaRy, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a NaTIioNaL ACADEMY upon the ſame principle, 
for which he was at the time ſoliciting patronage. That 


Was an unequivocal avowal, and, in Johnſon's imagination, 
IN encroachment on his dictatorial conſequence, which, con- 
enected with the reſt, though they purſued very different 
routes, rankled in his mind, © I thank thee, Boſwell! for 
teaching me that word, and manifeſtly gave offence; for 
in the Preface to his Dictionary, ſo early as the year 1755, 
Johnſon ſteps out of his way, and even makes a tempo- 
rary ſacrifice of his political principles to have a wipe at 
Sheridan. Sheridan, more juſt to Johnſon's literary repu- 
tation, overlooked the inuendo; cultivated his acquaintance, 
and had him at his table a conſtant gueſt, In the year 
1762, Sheridan's ſcheme for a new Engliſh Dictionary was 
publiſhed. That memorable year he was nominated for 
a penſion, and, no way envious of his friend's celebrity, he 
ſeized the favourable opportunity; ſuggeſted the propriety 
of a proviſion for Johnſon, and was the firſt who communi. 
cated to him the ung Intention. ON The return Dr. Johnſon 
made 


Found 3 See this topie farther illuſtrated in the Appenilix No. a. 
Ans vol. i. p. 349. . $ Ibid. r PP. 3437 4. 
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made him, and ſome part of Mr. Boſwell's ingenious com- 
mentary, we have already ſeen; but for a more explicit 
. detail we refer to the work itſelf. 
In thei interim, as we are on the ſubject of — it may 
not be improper to add a few words by way of elucida- 
tion, in which we ſhall endeavour to follow our elaborate 
precurſor, Baud paſſibus equis, who, notwithſtanding the mighty 
- pother he makes to perſuade us of the pains he has been at 
in procuring the moſt authentic teſtimony, has not been 
altogether exact. He has indeed been minutely circumſtan- 
tial in what relates to Dr. Johnſon; in what relates to 
Sheridan he appears not ſo ſedulouſly inquiſitive, Mr. She- 
|  ridan's penſion. was granted to him, as that writer correctly 
ſays, not as a player; nor, as he incorrectly ſtates, * as a 
ſufferer in the cauſe of government.“ He was in that reſpect 
at leaſt ona footing with Johnſon. The penſion was granted | 
to Sheridan, without ſolicitation, * as the reward of his lite- 
rary merit.'* Beſides, Mr. Boſwell ſhould have recollected, 
that Sheridan was not only taken by the hand and encouraged 
to proceed in his Scheme of Education and his Dictionary, 
by his countryman, the Earl of Bute, who was then Prime 
Miniſter ; but that on the ſame account he was recommended 
to his Sovereign by the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe ſon, the brave Earl Percy, 
Was his pupil, and by the powerful conuections of the Hon. 
| George Grenville, now Marquis of Buckingham, and his 
brother, who, under the care of their private Tutor, now an 
- Engliſh Biſhop, made a viſit to Dublin for the ſole purpoſe 
| D | of 
* See Mrs. Sheridan's letters annexed, nl that dated London, 
November 29th, 1762. , + See alſo Mr. Boſwell, vol. i. p. 350. 


+ Few are the tutors ia the ſiſter kingdom who can boaſt of ſuch com- 
: fortable terminations to their pains and ſolicitudes in duſcharge of their 
Jaborious and momentous * 
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of profiting by Sheridan's inſtructions, which in a very emi- 


nent degree they confeſſedly did, and during their ſtay there 
were frequently his gueſts. His Majeſty's Bounty in like 


manner, about the ſame time, vras extended to a Scotch gen- 


tleman, I think Dr. Douglas, or the Rev, Mr. Home, authoc 


of the Tragedy of that name. Theſe marks of Royal En- 
couragement to literary merit were not in the intention 
ſimply confined to the individuals, happily ſelected for the 
occaſion, on his Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne ; but on 


an impartial icale to be conſidered as national compliments 


and earneſts of Sovereign Protection to Genius in the ſeveral 
kingdoms of which thoſe gentlemen were reſpectixely na- 


tives; and were not a tax upon the national coffers, as in 
the caſe of ordinary penſions; but paid out of his Majeſty 8 


— 


in the character of his illuſtrious friend. His good intention 


privy purſe. 


So ends the chapter of penſions. 
To return: Sheridan is blamed for perſevering reſentment; 


we are by no means advocates for perſevering reſentment ;, 
but if juſtifiable in any caſe, it ſurely was in the caſe before 
us. Sheridan's reſentment was an open honeſt indignation, 
| ariſing from a proper ſenſe of injurious treatment; it was 


ſpirited, not vindictive; it was repulſive, not mean. Was he 


again to run his head into the lion's mouth? and what was 


his ſecurity againſt. ſavage attacks? His reſentment was a 


meaſure of ſelf-defence. Mr. Boſwell ſays, he informed 
Sheridan, that Johnſon would be glad to meet him amicably : 
on what authority he did ſo inform him does not appear. 


Where was his commiſſion? There is no note thereof in his 


Diary, circumſtantial as it is; no trace of any ſuch converſa- 


tion on the ſubject is to be found; had any thing of the kind 


taken place it would have been recorded, He would have 


made a merit of it, and, though it might have been an error 
in the coſtume, he would have marked it as an amiable trait 


ſhall 


_— 
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Thall not be diſputed ; but the ſtep was unwarranted, and the 
conſequence at beſt problematical ; there is no playing with 
edge tools. He acted officiouſly and deſerved, what he was not. 
unaccuſtomed to, a rebuff : It would not have been the firſt 
in caſes very ſimilar. The affair was Johnſon's; did he ever 
retract his malicious inſinuations? and what overtures in his 
own perſon appear towards a reconciliation ? was it not 
rather prohibited by reiterated provocation? Boſwell, kind 
ſoul! would impute it to an effect of vanity. Dr. Johnſon 
does not ſimply attack his friend Sheridan's vanity; he ties | 
him to the ſtake ; He feeds fat the ancient grudge he bears 
-him” ; he way-lays him; he aſſails him behind his back 
and takes illiberal advantage of his abſence to traduce of 
ſport away | his character; he attacks him in his profeſſio 
he er. dea vours to ſap the foundation of his hard-earned fame, 
and to depreciate his juſt claims to, public favour; but—* he 
allows him to be a good man:“ that is, he indulges his 
ſpleen at Sheridan's expence, and after a pauſe, to give | 
his ſarcaſms their full effect, he bethinks him of. a ſalvo, . . . 
* But Brutus is an honourable man.“ In his own caſe he 
might have thought it a ſubdolous evaſion; a forced con- 
ceſſion wholly nugatory on the footing of worldly ſucceſs. 
Goodneſs, as virtue, is its own reward, and ſeldom the 
ground of competitorſhip, Dr. Johnſon's penſion was not 
granted him on account of his goodneſs; © the penſion Was 
granted to Fobnſon ſalely "as the reward of bis literary merit.” * 
To what then did his negative compliment amount? The 
Jew may help Sheridan to an anſwer; his obſervation comes 
home to the occaſion, though, even Johnſon muſt admit, 
Sheridan was in no reſpe& a Brother of the Tribe. 


Nay, 


Lord Loughborougb's words. T Boſwel, vol. i. p. 342. 
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Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 

You take my houſe, when you do take the prop. 

That doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Sheridan, had a family to provide for; his means were in 
ſuppoſition, and, we may ſay, altogether depended. on his. 
| eſtimation with the Public, which the ES of Johnſon, 
were certainly not calculated to improve. Sheridan 
had great energy of mind; he was an As in the cauſe. 
of Education; it was the favourite ſtudy of his life, and all: 
his exertions ultimately tended to that one great object: ſo 
_ cloſely was it interwoven In his heart, that F have heard him 
in converſation on the ſubjeR declare to my Father, and I 
believe he was ſincere in the declaration, however para- 
doxical it may, ſeem, that he would rather ſee his two ſons 
at the head of reſpectable Academies, as a ſituation the moſt 

beneficial to mankind, than one of. them Prime' Miniſter of 
Britain, and the other at the head of affairs in Ireland * He. 
might be over ſanguine in his projects, and, on that head it 
muſt be confeſſed, ſomewhat ſingular in his notions; yet 
they did not ſpring from the littleneſs of a ſelfiſh ambition; 

but were founded on the broad baſis of public good : they 
might not, in vulgar acceptation, be very ſplendid or ſub- 
lime; they might not exactly ſquare with the politics of his 
| children; but they were not, for that reaſon, criminal; and 
to ſay nothing of ingratitude, was it the part of a friend ſo. 
looked up to, ſo converſant in matters of juvenile inſtitution. 
as Johnſon was ſuppoſed to be, to thwart his benevolent 
Hoſt's generous war for independence ? ? to treat him, 


5 whom 


* The eldeſt, Charles- Francis, was at that time Secretary at War 
and Member of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland; and the youngef}, 
Richard-Brinſley, Repreſentative for e in England. 


. 
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whom he allowed to be a good man, with deriſion, and to 
hold him up as an object for Scorn to point her flow and 
moving finger at? The figure is ſtrong, and ſome may 
think the outline overcharged ; but in ſuch caſes we are not 
to be guided merely by our own feelings; we are to have an 
eye to the conception and feelings of the character more im- 
mediately affected. What to one man is but matter of amuſe- 
ment, may be to another death. Boſwell, in his Chronicle 
from the year 1762 to the year 1784 incluſive, no leſs than 
thirteen times introduces Mr. Sheridan, and every time for 
the ſole purpoſe, it would ſeem, of abuſing him; for almoſt 
in every inſtance, either directly, or by obvious implication, 
he is the Butt of reprehenſion, and his character epiſodically 
brought in as the vehicle of ſome illiberal reflection. 
The active part he took in promoting Johnſon to a penſion 
is not abſolutely denied; but in the manner of relating 
Boſwell does all that in him lies to obſcure the merit of it, 
and ſolicitouſly compliments all his friends with having a 


hand in it, even ſome who never pretended a claim, * to 


raviſh me Honour from Sheridan. It reſts on the conceſ- 


ſion of Lord Loughborough, though, according to the report, 
grudgingly obtained, and certainly void of that ingenuous 
openneſs and manly liberality which might be expected 
from a perſon of his Lordſhip's exalted ſtation and character. 
And, to borrow a favourite phraſe of Boſwell's, It is 
but juſt to add, that the part Johnſon ad on the oc- 
caſion was affectedly ſcrupulous; ſhilly, ſhally ; he would and 
he would not; more in the ſtyle of a wayward, ſqueamith, 


young 


4 It has been aſſerted on reſpectable authority, that Mr. Murphy 
never aſſumed to himſelf the diſtinction of being the prime mover, as 
alledged, in the buſineſs of the penſion to Johnſon. 


o 


rr 
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young ſpinſter on the point of preferment, than a dignified 
ſage. . . . Mr. Boſwell tells us “the Earl of Bute, then 
Prime Miniſter, had the honour to announce this inſtance 
of his Sovereign's bounty.” # Two or three pages farther 


on, © Sheridan communicated to Johnſon that a penſion was 


7 


granted to him,” and from the great penſioner's remark- 
able and pointed reply, it is as clear as the cleareſt propo- 


ſition in Euclid, this was the firſt time the welcome tidings 


reached his ears. F A venial ſlip. of Mr. Boſwell's ; perhaps 
intentional, to ſupport a diſputed title, on the principle of a 


well known proverb, great wits have ſhort memories. An 
apology the more requiſite as this ſeems not the only flip 


of the kind. In the ſame page (as we have ſeen him) con- 
feſſing his chagrin, at an affair which happened two and 
twenty years after, and relapſing into a ſmile, when the evil 
ſpirit had departed from him, he repreſents his very kind friend 
as the life and ſoul of ſociety ; for, as he ſays, “ Sheridan's 
well-informed, animated and buſtling mind never ſuffered 
converſation to ſtagnate.” Some few pages afterwards he 
adopts a quite contrary ſentiment, and with a viſible kind 
of glee repreſents him as little better than a driveller— 
« Why Sherry is dull; naturally dull. . . . ſuch an exceſs 
„ of ſtupidity is not in nature.” But this was the reſponſe 
of his Oracle, and, we may ſuppoſe, like the oracles of old, 
verbal quirks and ſubterfuges never wanting to evade the 
charge of contradiction. The diſabilities of Sheridan, who no 


revenue had but his good ſpirits to feed and clothe him,” are 


heavily laid, and roundly aſſerted. If juſt, it could not be for 
the agreeable amuſement of his company or converſation that 
Johnſon fo conſtantly frequented his table. And if unfounded, 


7 what becomes of his vaunted attachment to truth ? In the 


common accidents of life ens are no great temptations to its 


violation, 
see Boſwell, vol. i, p. 341. + Ibid p. 344. 
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violation, and, when a charaQer is obtained, it ſerves excel- 
lently as a ſtalking horſe ; if it anſwered his purpoſe, well; 
but in the preſent inſtance among others it may be ſeen, that 
when calumny and detraction was the theme he could let 
looſe the rein, and without ceremony tread down the fences. *® - 
On his rupture with Sheridan, to bring him into company 
where he was not might. be an expedient to collect parties 
for his lonely evenings, and, no doubt, ſet the table in a 
roar. His Biographer, a conſtant attendant, we may alſo 
| perceive, had the knack of playing into his hand; and it 
muſt be allowed, was a ſtrenuous croupier. F In brief, for 
to trace him through all his doublings and eccentricities 
would be an Herculean taſk, not an incident recorded to 


15 . | Sheridan's 
* Dr. Johnſon was fond of arguing for victory, and would efponſe . 
either fide of the queſtion, right or wrong, to foil his adverfary; a prac- 
tice hardly to be juſtified on moral principles, and often repugnant to 
the intereſts of truth; a contrary conduct might have been leis entertain- 
ing and not ſo favourable to the ſplendor of talents ; 
But of the two, leſs dangerous is the offence 
Iuo tire our patience than miſlead our ſenſe, ' POPE, 
A practice that trenches on the laws of fincerity is hardly compatible 
with an inviolable regard to truth; arguing for arguing's ſake is children's 
play, ſquabbling for the love of noiſe : arguing for victory has a more 
dangerous afpea ; *tis like going to war for the ſake of killing; a curious 
way of proving a humane and peaceable diſpoſition. A mode of jeſting ſo 
like earneſt, may lead to very ſerious miſtakes, and tho' the jeſt be diſco- 
vered, the impreſſion indelibly remains. Dr. Johnfon, it muſt he allowed, 
was a great light, a ſhining light, but like other ſhining lights, if inpli- 
citly followed, may prove an ignis fatuus, and, ſouer! you go into aditch. 
+ Croupier {croopeer}] of which I know not the etymology. A word 
current in Ireland (on that account perhaps, omitted by Johnſon) a name 
of office among the bon vivants at the feſtivals of Bacchus, given to the 
perſon ſeated at the oppoſite end of the table to aſſiſt the toaſt-maſter. 


His duty is to circulate the bottle, and ſee that the gentlemen of his 


fquad do juſtice to the toaſt.——Bailey has a word very near Akin. . . 
Croiper {at a gaming-hoùſe] accented on the firſt ſyllable, One who 
watches the cards and gathers money for the bank or ſtake- tray. It is 
Aid to have been the occupation of a diſtinguiſhed Commoner, and not 
beneath the acceptance of a Right Honourable. But in ſcandalous chro- 
nicle it no where appears our Biographer flouriſhed in that department. 
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Sheridan's advantage, but is guarded with ſome cautionary 
reſtriction and coupled with clauſes of abatement ; ſome in- 
vidious glance at his perſon, his talents, his mode of life, or 
profeſſion ; the adoption of which 'tis well known Sheridan 
himſelf often lamented as matter of neceſſity not wantonly 


of choice ; and, far from meaning a reproach, it is but juſtice 


to add, that to the ſame unrelenting Taſk-Miſtreſs, Neceſſity, 


the world is indebted for the labours of Johnſon, which drew 


| friend, Sheridan, throughout. 


4 


forth thoſe volumes of his life, in which irreconcileable enmity . 
appears the leading, feature of his conduct towards his old 

If there be an exception, it is a paragraph i in the zd volume, 
inſerted as part of a deſultory converſation ſaid to have taken 
place in the year 1779, in which Sheridan's character, as a 


man of merit, is favourably exhibited ; nevertheleſs, even 
there, a ſmatch of the old leven is perceivable. The ſubject 
is introduced without any apparent connection, and a com- 


pliment to him ſeemingly intended ; but the eſſence of it is 
done away, being connected with circumſtances of dubious 


complexion, and founded on a Fact for which there is 


uno authority. Boſwell or Johnſon, Latet anguis in herba. 


Let the impartial reader determine; the documents, though 


not numerous, are ſufficient. From an attention to which 


alſo, it muſt evidently follow that Mr. Boſwell's claims to 


. ſcrupulous authenticity, at leaſt in this inſtance, are not un- 


exceptionably founded. The originals might have been ex- 
amined, without running half over London; and perſonal 


information was always at hand. 


Boſwell, ſpeaking of Johnſon, ſays He obſerved his 


* old friend, Mr. Sheridan, had been honoured with extra- 


* ordinary attèntion in his own country, by having had an ex- 
* ception made in his favour in an Iriſh Act of Parliament 


concerning Inſolvent Debtors. Thus to be fingled out,” 


| ſaid 
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ſaid he, © by a Legiſlature, as an object of public conſidera- 
tion and kindneſs, is a proof of no common merit.“ * Ip. 171. 

Not to indulge a captious diſpoſition, at the firſt bluſh 
this paragraph betrays ſomething of a contradiction; for 
even on the high authority alledged Johnſon's unqualified 
admiſſion of his old friend's uncommon merit is ſcarcely re- 


concileable to that exceſs of ſtupidity denounced, as noticed 


a page or two before, in his oracular capacity. However, 
taken naked as it ſtands, the eulogium is ſpeciouſly advanced, 
and on flight grounds we ſhould not deny him the credit of it ; 
involved with other circumſtances, as previouſly obſerved, 
it has ſomething i in it of an equivocal nature, and comparing 
| E | it 


* + This affair is „ taken up in the ſame light by Davies in 


his Life of Garrick. Boſwell often ſpeaks of Davies as a learned and 
ingenious Writer for whom Dr. Johnſon had a particular kindneſs, by 
whoſe advice and encouragement he undertook that pleaſing monument 
to the memory of our Englith Roſcius. But though it is not wholly free 
from partiality, natural enough in a Biographer, to his Hero, he has not 
raiſed a magnificent coloſſus to him on the broken ſtatues of his co- 
temporaries; when the ſubje& leads him to mention Mr. Sheridan, his 
great maſter's competitor and rival, he ſpeaks with ingenuous freedom, 
and not for the invidious purpoſe of dragging him into Indicrous notice. 
The following is the paragraph particularly alluded to, which will bring 
the Reader more intimately acquainted witty Mr. Sheridan's true character, 

and in ſome meaſure counteract the poiſon of Boſwell. 

« This gentleman [Mr. Sheridan] had been long eſteemed a man of 
eminence in his profeſſion, and notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick's great re- 
putation for acting, ſome criticks did not ſeruple to compare, nay, pre- 


fer Sheridan's performance of certain capital characters, ſuch as Macbeth, 


Hamlet, &c, to the other's utmoſt efforts in thoſe parts,” 

„But indeed the Manager's own jealouſy juſtified the public- good 
opinion of Mr. Sheridan's ability; though certainly there was a wide dif- 
ference between their ſeveral pretenſions ; neither in perſon or voice had 
nature been very kind to the latter, But his judgment, his learning, 

| | Fit 


* 
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it with the general tenour of his aſſertions, a doubt ariſes 
whether it was ſeriouſly or ironically intended. As the 
matter ſtands wholly inſulated, there is no forming any 
judgment from the context; but it comes in a queſtionable 
ſhape, and muſt reſt ſolely on its own intrinſic merits. In 


that light it is unluckily featured, aud bears confutation on 


the face of it. If inſolvent acts were calculated generally 
for the puniſhment, not relief, of unfortunate defaulters, the 
ſtory of a clauſe of exception in favour of an individual might 
carry weight; but Johnſon was too converſant in parlia- 
mentary uſage to be impoſed on, which makes it difficult to 
conceive, if the diſcourſe be fairly ſtated, that he meant it 
ſeriouſly. © Somebody, to rouſe Johnſon, might wickedly 
* have ſaid it,” and that was his method of retorting. He 
always diſputed Sheridan's merits, for which no doubt he 
had his reaſons, and on a ſuppoſition that he thought it 
merely a 3 of his old friend's partizans, a report 
fabricated. 


and a cloſe application to ſtudy, compenſated in ſome degree for the want 
of external advantages. His manner, though certainly not very pleaſing, 
was ſuppoſed to be his own, and not borrowed from an imitation of others. 
He had beſides the advantage of an excellent character in private life. 
Sheridan had the peculiar honour, when abſent from Ireland, to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the legiſlature of his country, as a man whoſe particular in- 
tereſt was worthy of their care and attention. Mr. Garrick ſoon found. 
that his engagement with this actor was of very great advantage to him. 
Little diference in the bulk of audiences was to be perceived when they 
acted ſeparately the parts of Hamlet and Richard, or any other capital 
characters. The Manager himſelf owned that, except Barry, he had 
never found ſo able an aſſiſtant; for the beſt of them he ſaid, would not 
draw together a hundrei pound audience; but Garrick's ruling paſſion 
was the love of fame, and his uneaſineſs ariſing from the ſucceſs of 
Sheridan began every day to be more and more viſible,” which we find, 
by Mr. Davies's Account, terminated in a total ſeparation not much to- 
the honour or advantage of the Manager. | 
Davies's Life of Garrick, vol. i. pp. 300, 1. Longon printed 7% 2 vol. 
4th edit. the firſt edition bears date April 22, 1780. 


i 
| 
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Fabricated to enhance his character, the ſarcaſm comes point- 
ed with double force. No Gentleman of information, par- 
ticularly from Ireland, could conſider it as complimentary; 
for, improbabilities apart, it reſts upon a Fact to which, had 
any ſuch exiſted, they could not be ſtrangers, It muſt have 
been an affair of public notoriety, open to inſpection; but in 
truth no ſuch exception is on record. The particular Act 
alluded to, and the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 


printed by authority, are now under conſultation, and 


no veltiges of any ſuch exception are to be met with in 


either. Whatever gave birth to it, the ftory as related is | 


fictitious, and can do no honour to the memory of Mr. Sheri- 


dan in the eſtimation of any intelligent perſon who really 
reſpected him. His merit ſtood in no need of meretricious 
_ varniſh or adventitious ſupport; the Public were in full poſs 
ſeſſion of it; but the kindneſs he experienced was the kind- 


neſs of private friendſhip. The effort of One who ſeldom 


let an opportunity of ſerving thoſe for whom he profeſſed a 


| friendſhip eſcape him. The ſubje& has been already touched 


upon, & which as a literary anecdote a few incontrovertible 
facts will more ſatisfactorily elucidate ; they are d extracted 
from my Father s papers, and are faithful to the Original. 


\JourNALs of the Hovse of Commons, Vol. xiv. 


Martis, 11 die Martii, 1766. { Page 207 f 


« A Petition of Samuel Whyte and . principal Credi- 
tors of Thomas Sheridan, Eſq. was preſented to the Houſe 
and read; ſetting forth, that the ſaid Thomas Sheridan, late 
Manager of the Theatre in Smock-alley, having contracted 
ſeveral debts which he was unable to anſwer, was obliged to 
quit the kingdom, from the perſecution of ſome of his Creditors, 


* See WHYTE's POEMS: Notes and Illuſtrations, p, 297. 


+ In the edit. of 1771. . . . in a ſubſequent Edition, viz. in that of 1782, 
page 229, where Petitioner's name is inaccurately ſpelled, bite. 


- 
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who refuſed to ſign a Letter of Licence, by which he is 
| cut off from every proſpect of paying his debts, or providing 
for his family. And praying, that the ſaid Thomas Sheridan 
may have ſuch ee and relief as to the Houſe ſhall 


ſeem meet.“ | 
EB Ordered, that the ſaid Petition be referred to the ſaid | 
| | Commiittee.“ + R 


I This was entirely a »voluntary meaſure of the Petitioner, . 

2 without the participation or even knowlege of Mr. Sheridan, 
who, for the reaſons ſet forth in the Petition, had retired 

with his family to Blois in France. The ſituation of his 

affairs, though greatly deranged, had not deprived him of 
every refource ; he had ill a Friend, who, not unconſci- 
ous of the difficulties in his way, entertained hopes of finding, 
one day or other, the means of reſtoring him to his 
- country, At length an opportunity ſeemed to preſent itſelf. 
A Bill was brought into Parliament for the Relief of Inſol- 
|; vent Debtors under certain limitations. Petitions poured into 
the Houſe from every quarter; but Mr. Sheridan's abſence, 
at ſo remate a diſtance, rendered it impoſſible, had he been 
ever fo Much inclined, to take advantage of the occaſion. 
The Bill was ſome time pending, and Petitioner, who had 
preconcerted his plan, waited its progreſs with ſilent expecta- 
tion; for he knew Mr. Sheridan, in conſequence of his critical 

ſituation, had many enemies, and ſome very indiſcreet friends, 

' whoſe officiouſneſs might prove as detrimental as the machi- 
nations of his adverſaries; both of which were to be guarded 
| againſt; he therefore, for fear of accidents, kept cloſe his 
intentions, and poſtponed his application to the laſt hour, that 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected inimical might not have time to 
unite their forces and make head againſt him. Tueſday, 
March 11, was the . fixed for the final Reſolution of the 
Houſe, 
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Houſe. On the Sunday morning preceding, Petitioner went 
to Bellingham Boyle, Eſq; of Rathfarnham Caſtle, whoſe 
kind partiality he had long experienced, and for the firſt 
time opened his deſign. Mr. Boyle liſtened to ir with his 
accuſtomed cordiality, and very much applauded the inten- 
tion, but did not flatter him with great expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs; for he imagined it would meet with a powerful oppo- 
ſition, and the time was too ſhort to ſecure a party to carry 
it through. Petitioner earneſtly remonſtrated, and explained 
his motives for the delay, which Mr. Boyle, upon conſider- 
ation, chinking feaſible, he propoſed to conſult Mr. Tiſdall 
[the Attorney General] and a few more of the leading 
Members, to whom Petitioner was well known, and pro- 
miſed, as ſoon as poſlible, to apprize him of the reſult, 
The ſucceeding evening, at a very late hour, he was ſum- 
moned to attend at the Chambers of Mr. Fitzgerald, Judge 
of the Admiralty, where he found the Attorney General, the 
Provoſt, Mr. Boyle, and fix or ſeven Members more, in 
conſultation. Having ſatisfied them in ſome points touching 
the buſineſs in queſtion, they gave him inſtructions to 
prepare a Petition, to be preſented to the Houſe early 
the next day, and; as they had no doubt Mr. Sheridan 
had many well-wiſhers among his Creditors, directed him 
to get it ſigned by as many of them as he could, which, 
ſeeing the buſineſs in train, and his example, a joint and 
equal ſufferer, before them, it was 2 none of 
them would refuſe. 

Here indeed he met with the moſt mortifying Aifappoints 5 
ments; for, though all thoſe he judged it prudent to confide 
in, declared themſelves ſatisfied of Mr. Sheridan's probity 
and good intentions, and acknowleged, without reſerve, 
that the particulars were fairly and honeſtly ſtated, he could 

| not 


ecexpatiated at ſome lengt 
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not procure a ſingle name in addition to his own to coun- 
tenance the application. George Faulkner, whom he looked 
upon as his ſheet anchor, was the firſt that excuſed hinſelf.+ 
The morning being waſted in fruitleſs ſolicitations, no time 
was to be loſt ; the Petition, in its original conception, which 
was merely a rough draft haſtily” made out, and crude as it 
obviouſly muſt be, was delivered to Mr. Boyle, who, though 


a a ſtrenuous and active colleague, was no ſpeaker, and he 


committed it to Mr. Fitzgerald. That Gentleman, ina very 
happily-conceived ſpeech, recommended it to the Houſe; the 


celebrated Charles Lucas, M. D. Repreſentative for Dublin, 


Petitioner's moſt intimate Friend, -ſeconded the motion, 
which was warmly ſupported by Mr. Adderley... . . . 
It paſſed unanimouſly ... . The Petitioner to attend the 
Committee on Thurſday . laſt of their fitting. 

s Jonx Moxck Mason, Eſq. in the Chair. 

The late Lord Viſcount Doneraile, and the preſent Lord 


Viſcount Northland, his earlieſt and moſt ſteady patrons, then 
in the Commons, received him at the door, and taking him 


by the hand announced him to the Committee, ſaying, 
* Here comes the worthy Petitioner for Mr. Sheridan.“ 
This was an encouraging reception, and the prelude to a more 
fignal inſtance of favour in the ſequel. Standing at the foot 
of the. table, k, as is the uſage, was handed to him; 
but the teſt of an Affldavit was diſpenſed with. 

Mr. Tottenham imchediately roſe, and addreſſing the Chair, 
on the purport of the Petition be- 
fore the, and the extraordinary circumſtance of its intro- 
duction, fo the Houſe. A Creditor petitioning the Legiſla- 


ture in Hehalf'of his Debtor, he obſerved, was very much 


out of thb uſual courſe, and the ſingle inſtance of the kind, 
[245 he 
+ Something more of this Gentleman in a ſubſequent page. 
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he believed, that ever ſolicited the attention of Parliament. 
Among other encomiums, of which he was by no means 
ſparing, he ſaid, it was a ſpirited and laudable exertion of 
friendſhip, evidently proceeding from a diſintereſted principle, 
and in his opinion merited particular conſideration and re- 
ſpect; adding, 7 therefore move you, that Petitioner ſhall not 
be put to his ATH; but the Facts ſet forth in bis Petition be ad. 
mitied ſimply on his woRD.” His motion was ſeconded by an - 
inſtantaneous, Ay! Ay! without a diſſenting voice. A few 


queſtions were then put, purely as it were for form's ſake, 


and Petitioner was diſmiſſed with repeated teſtimonies of ap- 
Plauſe and congratulations of ſucceſs. | 

The Creditors, moſt likely, either did not with or imagine 
he would carry his point; for when they found the buſineſs 
effected, they appeared in a combination to abuſe him; and 
not only reproached him for meddling, as they called it, but 
affected to look upon him as reſponſible to them for the whole 
of their reſpective demands; becauſe, as they alledged, he 
had without their concurrence had recourſe to Parliament to 
their prejudice, and deprived them of the means of proſe- 


cuting their juſt claims. Some of them actually conſulted 
counſel, and took ſteps for the purpoſe of compelling him to 


pay them out of his own pocket. The idea may be now 
laughed at; but the thing was very ſeriouſly menaced: and 
in his ſituation, unhackneyed as he was in the ways of men;“ 


of a profeſſion too of all others the moſt expoſed to anxiety 


and trouble, with at beſt very inadequate compenſation, it 
muſt have been an accumulated grieyance, and their vindictive 

malice not a little alarmin | | 
Mr, Sheridan's ſubſequent letters on the ſubject, now in 
the Editor's hands, at the ſame time that they more clearly 
explain 


* He was of a retired bavie; Juſt turned of thirty, * — 
eight years converiage in buſineſs, 
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explain and corroborate the facts, remain a deciſive teſtimony 


of his principles, and reflect a genuine luſtre on his character 
as a Huſband, a Ts a moral Man, and a Chriſtian. 


To Mr. Samuel 1 byte, Maſter of the Engliſh Grammar- School, in 


Grafionoſtreet, ag Via Londres, Angleterre. 
Dear Sam! 


without date. Vou mention in it that it was writ the 
poſt after Mr. Sheen's, but by ſome. ſtrange fatality it has 
been ſix weeks longer in its paſſage. I own your long ſilence 


aſtoniſhed me, and raiſed in me many mortifying reflections. 
The general negle& which I experienced from all quarters in 


my diſtreſt ſituation, created in me ſuch an apathy for all the 


YOUR 1 letter has at length tics 


affairs of this life, that I was almoſt en to wiſh to paſs 


the reſt of my days 
Oblituſque meorum obliviſcendus et is. 
But your laſt has ſhewn me that friendſhip is not wholly 
baniſhed from the earth, - I find that it is to your care ſolely 


I am indebted for the turn my affairs have taken, and it 
| Pleaſed me the more, as you are the only perſon living to 


whom I would wiſh to owe ſuch an obligation. Your ſilence 


during the tranſaction carries its excuſe with it. It was 


better on every account that the attempt ſhould be made 
without my privity. And to deal ingenuouſly with you, 


had you conſulted me, 1 ſhould never have ' conſented to it. 


But as the thing has paſſed with ſo much credit to me, the 


whole honour and merit of it is yours. What I mentioned 
in a former, relative to an, act of Parliament, had no re- 
ference to any ſuch act to be made in Ireland, of which I 
had not the leaſt idea; but to an Engliſh act paſſed the ſeſ- 
ſions before for che relief of inſolvent debtors, with the nature 


. of 
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of which I deſired to be made acquainted. . . . . You have 
not made me acquainted with the circumſtances of the act, in 
which, through your friendly and diſintereſted exertions, I 
am concerned; nor mentioned the time that it will be proper 
for me to go to Ireland. I ſhould be glad you would take 
the firſt opportunity of conveying a copy of the act to Mr. 
Chamberlaine, becauſe there are ſome points on which I 
would take advice in London, before my ſetting out for 
Dublin. And now, my dear SAM ! I muſt tell you, that 
without your farther aſſiſtance it will be impoſſible for me to 
reap the benefit of what you have done for me. From the 
perpetual fluctuation in the miniſtry, the payments are no 
longer punctual at the Treaſury. There is now due to me 
a year of my penſion; and at the moment I am writing to 
you J am reduced to my laſt Louis. I had relied upon re- 
ceiving about fifty pound from Sheen, for the books and a 
year's rent of a certain farm at Quilca. But this I find, 
without any notice given me, has been foreſtalled, and Sheen 
writes me word that he has not a ſhilling to ſpare. I had 
before applied to ſome friends in England, who had made 
large profeſſions to me; bur I find, by an obſtinate ſilence on 
their part, that nothing is to be expected from them. My 
ſole reliance at preſent is upon you; nor ſhould I have the 
| leaſt doubt on me, if your abilities were equal to your good 
will. - But I muſt conjure you by all that is ſacred in friend- 
ſhip to raiſe a hundred peunds for me, as ſpeedily as you can, 
and convey it to William Whately, Eſq; Banker in*London, 
for my uſe ; on the receipt of which I will immediately ſet 
out for England in my way to Dublin, Mrs. Sheridan and 
the Children will continue in France, till my affairs are 
ſettled ; and after that you may rely upon it that this 1s the 
| fGrſt debt I ſhall think myſelf bound to diſcharge, I need not 
F ; ſay 


* 
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ſay more upon this head; I am ſure your utmoſt endeavours 
will not be wanting to ſerve me in this exigence, and to- 
complete what you have ſo well begun. 

And now I muſt give you ſome account of what we have 
been doing ſince our arrival at Blois. I have long ſince 
finiſhed the Dictionary, and have got together the greateſt: 
part of the materials for the Grammar, which only want 
being reduced into order. I have likewiſe almoſt finiſhed a 
volume of Dialogues on the Engliſh Language, to ſerve as 
a preparative for the other work. The more I refle&t on: 
the general uſe which muſt be made of this work wherever 
Engliſh is taught, the. more I am. convinced that the profits 
of it will be conſiderable; and that if I keep the right of. 
the Copy to myſelf (which is my deſign) it will be an eſtate 
to my family, I have finiſhed a Grammar too in Engliſh and 
French, for the uſe of all foreigners who underſtand French, 
that are deſirous of attaining a knowledge of the Engliſh. 
tongue by an eaſy and ſhort method. I have alſo drawn up 
a Grammar in Engliſh to facilitate the attainment of the 
French tongue to all who ſpeak. Engliſh; a work much 
Wanted, and which I began at firſt for the uſe of my children, 
upon finding the n imperfection of all hitherto publiſhed. 
with that view. Mrs. Sheridan has writ a comedy called a- 
Trip to Bath, in which ſome good judges in England find a 
great deal of merit. She has alſo made two additional 
volumes to the Memoirs of Sidney, and has begun a Tragedy 
in proſe upon part of the ſtory contained in this latter part. 
Thus you ſee, that, together with the time. employed in the. 
inſtruction of the children, we have not been idle ſince our 
arrival here. Our coming to Blois has been attended with 
the happy circumſtance of reſtoring Mrs. Sheridan to a per- 
fect good ſtate of health, a bleſſing which ſhe had not known. 
for 
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Tor ten years before; and this alone would make me think it 
a fortunate event which drove us hither. But I have other 
reaſons to bleſs this event. It has afforded me an opportunity 
-of acquiring two of the moſt uſeful kinds of knowledge, 
which one can be poſſeſſed of in this life; I mean a knowledge 
of the world, and a knowledge of myſelf. To know the 
world well, one muſt ceaſe to be an actor in the buſy ſcene 
of life, and be contented to be an humble ſpectator; and to 


know one's ſelf well, long uninterrupted leifure for ſelf-exa- 


mination, at a diſtance from the turbulence and ſeductions 
of the world, is eſſentially neceſſary. The reſult of my re- 
flections with regard to the world has been the ſame with 
"that of the wiſe man, that it is, Vanity of Vanities. But 1 
have not like him ended my enquiries there. My mind 
could never reſt in ſo diſpiriting a concluſion; it naturally led 
me to the conſideration of another life, where all that is 
amiſs here will be reQified. And after the moſt unpreju- 
drced enquiries, I remained in the full conviction, that it is 
from REL1G1ow alone that we can hope for contentment in 
this life, or happineſs in a future one: and the reſult of my 

ſelf-examination was, a determined reſolution to make her 
_ ſacred dictates the guide of all my future actions. Don't 

think, Sam ! that either ſuperſtition or melancholy+ have 
had the leaſt influence on this occaſion, for I have not a grain | 
of either in my compoſition ; it has been the effect of a long, 
cool, deliberate train of reflection. | 

I am ſorry I was not before made acquainted with the very 
kind part which Mr. Boyle took in my affairs. I fear a 
letter, after ſo great a diſtance of time, would appear with 
bur an ill grace: I muſt therefore beg you will take it upon 
yourſelf to make him my moſt grateful acknowledgments, 
and at the ſame time the apology for my ſilence, You do 
not {ay a word about Mrs, Whyte, nor your Boy, Do you 


M 


think we are indi; 
Aſſure Mr. and U 
beſt wiſhes I die 
the obliging ones 
paper is finiſhed. 


Blois, Auguſt 5 


This letter affo: 
” reliance on his Fri 
is Friend | was Tr 
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ferent with regard to what concerns you? 
Irs. Guinneſs of my warmeſt regards and 
1 intend to return a few lines in anſwer to 
which ſhe added to yours, but you ſee the 
I am ever ſincerely 
and affectionately yours, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


1766. 


a indvbitable . of the Writer s great 
end; and the following will equally evince 
o temporizer; and that his attention to 


Mr. Sheridan, or 


of ſituation, nor change of circumſtances, abated. 


FO MR, SAMUEL 
93 


SIR, 


his alacrity to ſerve him, neither diſtance 


IN GRAFTON=STREET, DUBLIN. 


London, 13th Auguſt, 1766. 


WHYTE, 


I HAVE received your favour of the gth, with a Bill 


on Meſſrs. Ker and co. for Lax... 
to the account of Mr. Sheridan as deſired. 
ons wth and myſelf, 


en, 


. which ſhall be paſſed 
I am, for Meſſrs. 


| 
| 


Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, | 
| WILLIAM WHATELY« 


London, I yth September, 1766. 


1 HAVE. received your favour of the IIth, with 


2 Bill on Mr. Clarke for £75. + . which ſhall be placed to the 


account of Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 


and myſelf, 


1 am, for Meſſrs. Caſtells, 


Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Aug. 9th. Rem. 25 : 
Sep. IIth, de. . 75 

Total 100 


— 


o:0 


WILLIAM WHATELY, 
20:0 


o: o Brit, Curr, 
nil | 
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To Mr. Samuel W byte, Maſter of the ug li Grammar-Scbool, 
in Grafton-ſireet, Dublin. Via Londres, Angleterre. 5 

we Paris, October 13th, 1766. 
OFT EN have I fat down to write to you an account of 
the moſt fatal event that could befall me in this life, and as 
often have thrown aſide the pen. Oh, my dear Sam ! the 
moſt excellent of women is no more. Her apparent malady 
was an intermitting fever, attended with no one bad ſymp- 


tom, till the day before her death, when ſhe was ſuddenly 


deprived of her ſenſes, and all the fatal prognoſticks of a 
ſpeedy diſſolution appeared. She died the death of the 
righteous, without one pang, without a groan. The ex- 
traordinary circumſtances attending her caſe made me re- 
ſolve to have her opened : when it was found that the whole 
art of medicine could not have prolonged her days, as all 
the noble parts were attacked, and any one of four' internal 
_ maladies muſt have proved mortal. If the news of this 
event has not yet reached Dublin, break it to my Siſter as 

_ gently as you can. I-ſet out from this in a few days for , 
St. Quintin, a town about half way between this and Calais, 
where I purpoſe to leave my Children, in the hands of Pro- 
teſtants, to whom they are ſtrongly recommended. As ſoon 
as I have ſettled them, I ſhall ſet out for London, and thence 


x proceed to Dublin as ſpeedily as poſſible. I thank you for 


your laſt letter and the remittance, without which I ſhould 
not have been able to have made this arrangement.—Sam! 
you have loſt a Friend who valued you much. I have boſt 
what the world cannot repair, a boſom Friend, another ſelf. 
My children have loſt—Oh their Loſs is neither to be ex- 

prefled : nor repaired. But the will of God be done. 

| I am ever ſincerely . 
and affectionately yours, 

THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
: It 
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It is a juſt remark # Dr. Johnſon's,. that © many things | 


which are falſe are tranſmitted from book to book and gain 
credit in the world,” an obſervation which comes-home to 
the experience of moſt intelligent readers, and has been 
abundantly verified in the cafe of Mr. Sheridan, The pre- 
ceding facts ſpeak for themſelves, and the documents will 
hardly be diſputed. In a former page of this volume, it is 
ſaid, that he died at Margate, Thurſday, Auguſt the 16th.“ 
This is an error of the preſs, it ſhould be Thurſday, Auguſt 
. the xath, 1788. He had performed a long and difficult 
part in the eye of the Public, and his final exit was not un- 
noticed. Memoirs of the late Thomas Sheridan, Eſq; ap- 


peared in the European Magazine for the months of Septem- 


ber, October, f November, and December, . ſubſequent; 
ſtating in the firſt inſtance, according to cuſtom, the ſup- 
poſed particulars of his birth and parentage, as follows: 

„ Thomas Sheridan was the eldeſt ſon of Dr. Thomas 
8 Sheridan, an eminent divine and ſchoolmaſter, but more 
celebrated as the friend and companion of Dean Swift, by 
% Miſs Macpherſon, daughter of a Scots gentieman. He 
„ was born at Quilca, a place which to future times will 


& acquire a degree of importance, as the reſidence of Swift, 


* and the birth - place of moſt of Mr. Sheridan's family; par- 
40 tichlarly the author of the School for Scandal.f” —And in a 
prior publication, containing Memoirs of Richard-Brinſley 
Sheridan, that gentleman is deſcribed as © the eldeſt ſon of 
“Thomas Sheridan and Frances bats wife, born at Quilca 
near Dublin.” | | 

Theſe memoirs were republiſhed ebenen in different 


places, particularly in che Edinburgh and Dublin Magazines; 


the 
* WHYTE's POEMS, p. 298... Eur. Mag. pp. 210, 274, 325, 408. 


# Ses allo Biographia Dramatica, article Sheridan, 
* 
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the latter by Pat. Byrne, bookſeller, Grafton-ſtreet.... . . 
bt muſt be preſumed that the Compiler proceeded on the 
beſt information he could collect; but his information was 
not authentic. Mrs, Knowles, Mr. Sheridan's youngeſt and 


only ſurviving Siſter, who at the time preſided over an emis 


ment Boarding-School for young Ladies in York-ſtreet, was 
conſulted as to the facts, and her account, which cannot be 


controverted, ran widely different. 


Thomas Sheridan was not the firſt-born of- their Parents; 
her brother Richard being upwards of three years his ſenior, 


| | whoſe eldeſt Son of the ſame name, late a King's Counſel, 


and Member for Charlemont, was preſent at the relation. 
The name of the Doctor's firſt-born ſon was James, who 
died young and was buried in St. Mary's Church- yard, 
Auguſt 22d, 1724, as appears by the Regiſter; conſequently 
Thomas was his third ſon. Neither was their Mother's 
maiden name Macpherſon, nor was ſhe of Scotch extraQion. 
Her name was Elizabeth Macfadden, the only child of an 
Iriſh gentleman of the Province of Ulſter. Mrs., Knowles 
could not ſee the propriety of diſtinguiſhing Quilca as the 
ſettled reſidence of Swift, more than Sir Arthur Acheſon's, 

Mr. Matthews's, Mr. Hamilton's, or any other place where 
he might have been an invited gueſt, or for a few months 


_ occaſionally accommodated : and ſetting down Quilca as the 


birth-place of her brother Thomas, or any of his family, was 
void of all foundation; for her Mother and Siſter were re- 
markably timid on thoſe occaſions, and invariably fixed on 


the Capital, where they were in the way of more immediate | 
and better aſſiſtance than could be expected in the country. 


Her brother Thomas, as well as herſelf, and the reſt of the 
Doctor's children, were born in Capel- ſtreet, in King James's 


mint» 
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mint-houſe, as it was called, where her Father held his ſchool;“ 
and her brother Tom's third ſon, Richard-Brinſley, author of 
the Schqol for Scandal, was born at his Father's houſe in 
Dorſet-ſtreet, Dublin, where his eldeſt ſon Thomas, who 
died in childhood, Charles-Francis, and his eldeſt daughter, 
were alſo born; and all his children, except the youngeſt 
daughter, who was born in Henrietta-ſtreet, Covent Garden, 
London, were baptized in St. Mary's Church, where like- 
wiſe the Doctor her Father's children all received their 
Baptiſm, This account is confirmed by the Regiſter, to be 
ſeen in the Church books of St. Mary's, Dublin, f which could 
not well have been the caſe had they been born at Quilca ; 
a journey of about fifty Engliſh miles from Dublin, and not, 
as aſſerted, in the neighbourhood of that Metropolis. 
Without entering into other matters, there are ſome things 
to be corrected in the ſtory told of George Faulkner, of 
oſtentatious memory, which but ill ſquares with his conduct 
on a former occaſion mentioned, and ſeems more calculated 
for eclat, than conſiſtent with the Fact. His relinquiſhing 
his ſecurities, were it really the caſe, two years after the 
power of enforcing them had been ſuperſeded, was but an 
empty compenſation for . refuſing his Name when it might 
have been of uſe; but the Alderman knew Printers, and 
Printers knew him. The paragraph told prettily, and he 
obrained the Feather. Quieſcant mortut ! . . . The buſineſs 
was done without him. || Mx. 


＋ 

* See an account of the former and preſent ſtate of this ancient Edißce 
after the Table of Contents. WHYTE's Pots, p. viii. ... A plate of 
which is given, as a Tail-piece, at the end of the firſt poem called the 
Theatre, or Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Theatro-Mania. 

1 Extract from the Regiſter of St. Mary's Pariſh, Dublin. Charles-Francis, 
ſon of Thomas and Frances Sheridan, baptized July 23d, 1750—Richard- 
Brinſley, ſon of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, baptized November 4th, 1751. 

See a ſpecimen of this worthy Alderman's kindneſs, page 30, line 2. 
I The paragraph alluded to, which was omitted in the former Edition, 
zs added in a ſubſequent page, with a few curſory remarks, of which ſome 
of our readers ſuggeſted the propriety. 
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Mr. Sheridan arrived in Dublin, from France, in the 
month of October, 1766, and, as the Act directs, appeared 
in Court during the Term to take the benefit of it in form. 
Very ſhortly after, having no ſcheme of ſecreting his pro- 
perty, a trick too common on ſuch occaſions, a meeting of 
his Creditors was called by public advertiſement, and the re- 
mains of his fortune, which chiefly conſiſted of ſurplus rents 


_ ariſing from a certain farm at Quilca, which he had formerly 
purchaſed from his eldeſt brother, and had in his difficulties 


mortgaged to a brother-in-law, was veſted in three of the 
Creditors,* in truſt for the whole, who, without let or mo- 
leſtation, permitted him the free enjoyment of the ſame till 
his death. Some months after Quilca was advertiſed to be 
fold, f and the purchaſe money was honourably appropri- 


ated, upon an average of the outſtanding debts, to the pur- 


poſe of diſcharging them No dirty expedient was 
attempted to evade payment, f though at the interval of 
G 8 | two 


* Tho. Adderiy, Eſq. M. P. Robert Birch of Turvey, Eſq. M. P. and 
Wm. Lefanu, Eſq. who was the principal agent, and honourably, as on every 
other occaſion thro* an exemplary life of 86 years, diſcharged the truſt re- 


poſed in him. The two laſt of whom were living when theſe Remarks were 


frrſt publiſhed ; Mr Birch is now the only ſurviver=——-4pril 3d, 798. 


+ The Equity of Redemption rather, Anno 1789; which brought - 
about 65ol. ſubjet to the mortgage, which devolved to the mort- 
gagee's daughter, who now enjoys the ifſues and profits. 


t This paſſage is literally tranſcribed from the Author's MS. It is feel- 
ingly given from his own perſonal experience in other caſes, to which it 
manifeſtly alludes. The Items, not trifling nor a few, are on his Books ; 
upwards of fifteen hundred pounds for board and tuition. . . Z1500!!! 
Hberal education truly, with a witneſs. It was not in that way my 
FATHER ſhowed his gratitude to the worthy preceptor of his youth; 


knowing a conſiderable ſum for his board and inſtruction had been 


ſuffered to accumulate, when he came of age he called for the account, 
and, adding the intereſt, diſcharged the whole to the uttermoſt farthing. 
This decided proof of his pup2's honour and integrity the good old 

| : | gentleman 
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two and twenty years, no intereſt during that time having 
been paid or called for, the ſtatute of limitation might 
have been pleaded in full force ; the Creditors were publicly 
apprized of the intended diſtribution, and every claimant, 
duly producing. vouchers, received his dividend reſpectively 
apportioned. | 

In a Work of conſiderable merit and utility, which lately 
iſſued from the American Preſs, it is recorded, under the head 
of Eminent Men, that © the Rev. Doctor Thomas Sheridan, 
& of Ireland, Author of the Engliſh Dictionary, Works on 
« Elocution, &c. died Auguſt 14th, 1788.” Here Father 
and Son are evidently confounded. . . . Well! and what 


matter, cries his Worſhip in ſtilts; he ſees no occaſion for 


ſuch great minuteneſs: What's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ? Very true, Sir! and is the Sneer leſs applicable 


to your heenders and your Cæſars, thoſe Gods on Earth, 


who have been hung up to poſterity on as 4ifputable au- 
thority, and to as little purpoſe ? 


An honeſt man's the 
nobleſt work of God.— He is an example proper for imita- 
tion, and ſuch alone are worthy of commemorating. Pope 
on the various purſuits of mankind, among others, ſpeaking of 


your Heroes and your Politicians, comes preciſely to the point: 


But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 

Tis phraſe abſurd to call a VILLAIN great. 
September 5, 1796. 
gentleman on his death-bed pathetically inculcated to his children, 


* 


whom, in that awful criſis, he recommended to his care. They are 


living, and take pleaſure in teſtifying the facts. One inſtance of the like 
kind, and but one in the courie of forty Yards my FATHER has 
experienced in his own practice. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 

ALLUDED TO IN THE COURSE OF THE REMARKS 

ON BOSWELL'S JOHNSON ; 


INCLUDING THE 


REAL HISTORY OF THE GOLD M MEDAL 


GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR OF THE 


agg. TRAGEDY OF DOUGLAS. 


Ov Author * in his Obſervations concerning Imitation, | 
quoting a paſſage from Lord Roſcommon, oppoſes it to a 
ſimilar paſſage in the Eſſay on Criticiſm by our Engliſh 


CE ons er See to SIA ET EPA 
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: Homer. Pope, he remarks, on the Structure of Poctic 
- Numbers, lays down the following rule : | \ 
E Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

3 The ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe.” 

85 Eſſay on Criticiſm, verſe 364. 

| The laſt line, with the alteration of a ſingle word, is evidently 
£ borrowed from the noble Peer ; not perhaps with the uſual 

. felicity of great genius, which is to improve upon the 
Y original. The idea of making the ſound a comment or echo 
2 to the ſenſe is coeval with poetry itſelf; a doctrine founded 
5 in nature and clearly demonſtrable on the principles of har- 
: | ; | mony and good taſte, we may add too, a doctrine univerſally 

4 received as orthodox, till of late combated by Dr. Johnſon 

. and a few of his implicit diſciples, It is a favourite ſubje& 
> * MR, WHYTE. , « Preliminary Efay to his POEMS, new Edit, p. lv. 


arri 


of Sheridan's, and for that very reaſon, as it appears, faſtidi- 
ouſly, and I will ſay ungratefully, oppoſed by Johnſon, 
whom Sheridan in the day of emergency had effentially 
ſerved. The circumſtance could not be obliterated ; but as 
the ſenſe of obligation is painful to ſome minds, from a 


falſe conceit of ſomething in it humiliating, it was a per- 


- petual bliſter to the Doctor, which, whenever the name of 
Sheridan was buf glanced at, irritated his ſarcaſtic diſpoſition, 
and was the real ground of that irreconcileable difference 
which latterly ſubſiſted: between them. . . . This may ſound 
harſh to the memory of that great Moraliſt, but (both have 
paid the debt of nature) it is ſimply doing juſtice to the other, 
which indeed is virtually granted, though it muſt be obſerved 


with manifeſt reluctance, by Boſwell himſelf. Boſwell in 


his ardour for . Johnſon generally uſes the name of Sheridan 
invidiouſly, and for the moſt part ignorantly or wilſully 
miſtakes facts, and miſrepreſents the man. The Writer 
ſpeaks from his own knowlege, and eſpecially. as to two, 


the moſt conſiderable inſtances, wherein he himſelf was the 


principal Agent. Quæ ipſe miſerrima vidi, et quorum pars 
magna fui, (b. c.) One of the inſtances alluded to is in 
another 


* Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, 3 vols. Lond. 1793, 2d Edit. vol: i. pp. 341, 2. 
That Journaliſt on the head of Johnſon's Penſion tells us, „The Ear! of 
« Bute, who was then Prime Miniſter, had the honour to announce this 
<« inſtance of his Sovereign's Bounty, &c.” and p. 343, 44, acknowleging 


on the conceſſion of Lord Loughborough, that Sheridan was the PRIME 


MOVER of the Buſineſs, ſays «and it is but juſt to add, that Mr. Sheridan 
« told me, that when he communicated to Dr. Johnſon that a Penſion was 
<« to be granted to him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, The Engliſh 
« Language does not aford me terms adequate to my feelings on this occaſion. 
©« I muſt have recourſe to the French. I am penetre with his Majeſty's good- 
nes. . When repeated this to Dr. Johnſon he did not contradict it.” 

| s BOSWELL. 


+ Ibid, pp. (a) 349, 80, 575M, 533 4173 5433 5813 589, Vol. ij. pp. 16. 
(b) 2045 53 364+ Vol. iii. pp. (c) 171; 470: 476; 594, &c. 
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another place tranſiently taken up ;* the other, as an anec- 
dote connected with the literary hiſtory of the times, ſhall 
now be related. 

Dr. Johnſon affected to diſlike the Tragedy of Douglas, 
which, as Boſwell ſays, “ He called a fooliſh Play,” partly, 
we may ſuppoſe, from national prejudice, being written by a 
Scotchman, and partly becauſe, as he had heard, it was 
wonderfully admired by his friend Sheridan, whom, as 
Boſwell gives it from the Doctor's own mouth, © he wan- 
tonly and inſolently treated in a coffee-houſe at Oxford, 
becauſe he preſented its Author with a Gold Medal ;” 
which Johnſon quaintly enough phraſes © counterfeiting 
Apollo's coin.” — There is ſomething ſuſpicious in the 
ſtory of this puny gaſconade,—S$heridan was not remark- 
ably pacific in caſes of inſults offered; for, adopting the 
words of Hamlet, his favourite character, he might juſtly 
fay of himſelf, though 7 am not ſplenetive and raſb, yet have 
in me fomething dangerous, which let thy wiſdom fear 
And as to the circumſtance of the Medal it would ſeem. 
both the Doctor and Biographer were but partially informed. 
When the Tragedy of Douglas firſt came out, Mr. Sheridan, 
then Manager of the Dublin Theatre, received a printed 


copy of it from London, which having, according to cuſtom, 


previouſly read to his company, he caſt for repreſentation ; 
ſor it is true he highly admired it, and apprized the per- 


formers, it was his intention to give the author his third 


nights, as if the play had been originally brought out at 
his own houſe; an unprecedented act of liberality in the 
Manager, W it was thought, would be wonderfylly 

productive 


* WHYTE's POEMS, new Edition.. . . Notes on the Theatre oz 
Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Theatro-Mania, p. 297. 


+ Witneſs the well-known affair of Kelly's Riot, as it was called, de- 
tailed by VICTOR, and HITCHCOCK, and noticed ia a ſubſequent page 
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productive to the Author, The firſt night, as the play had 
received the ſanction of a Britiſh audience, the houſe was 
crammed, and the ſecond night kept pace with the firſt. The 
printers mean while were not idle; it now iffued from the 
Iriſh preſs, and unfortunately for the poor Author, a dif- 
ſenting Clergyman, with an eccleſiaſtical anathema againſt 
him annexed. Things inſtantly took a new turn; the play 
was reprobrated, and conſidered as a profanation of the 
clerical character; a faction was raiſed againſt it, and the 
third night, which was expected to be an overflow, fell 
miſerably ſhort of Expences. The Manager was in an awk- 
ward predicament ; he was the cauſe of raiſing expectations, 
at leaſt innocently, that could not be anſwered ; and ſtood ü 
committed to the Author and his friends in a buſineſs, 
which unforeſeen accidents had utterly defeated. . . . An un- 
feeling mind might have let it reſt there ; but it was not an 
unfeeling mind that dictated the meaſure. Something muſt 
be done; and though the Writer of this account was at 
the time a very young man, Mr, Sheridan was pleaſed to 
communicate to him his difficulties on the occaſion. The 
firſt idea was to write a friendly letter to the Rev. Author, 
and accompany it with a handſome piece of plate. To this 
took the liberty to object for, as 1 underſtood he was not 


a family man, it might run him to expence in ſhowing it, 
which in ſuch a caſe was a very natural piece of vanity, and 
ſurely in itſelf no way reprehenſible. I rather thought 
ſomething could conveniently carry about with him 
would anſwer better; ſuppoſe a piece of Geld in the way 

8 of a Medal. Mr. Sheridan thanked me for the hint, and 
adviſing with Mr. Robert Calder wood, a ſilverſmith of the 
firſt eminence, a man of letters alſo and good taſte, he threw 
out the very ſame idea, influenced by pretty much the fame 
reaſons ; 
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reaſons: It was executed accordingly; the intrinſic value 
ſomewhere about twenty guineas, On one ſide was en- 
graved a Laurel Wreath, and on the reverſe, as nearly as 
I rememember, at the diſtance of almoſt forty years, the 
following Inſcription : | | | | | 
Thomas Sheridan, Manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock-alley, 
Dublin, preſents this ſmall token of bis gratitude to the Author of 
Douglas, for his hawing enriched the Stage with a Perfett Tragedy. 


Soon after I carried it with me to London, and through 
the favour of Lord Macartney, it was delivered to the 
Miniſter, Lord Bute, for his countryman the Author of 
Douglas. But even this alſo he was near being deprived 
of; for on the road, a few miles from London, I was 
ſtopped by highwaymen, and preſerved the well-meant offer- 
ing, by the ſacrifice of my purſe, at the imminent peril of my 
life. It was conſidered merely as a fort of compenſation for 
the diſappointment in regard of the third nights' profits, 
and certainly no proof of oftentation in the Manager : on 
what principle of decency then could Dr. Johnſon treat his 
old Friend with that wanton inſolence which he boaſts he 
thought proper to indulge on the occaſion ?* | | 


To deal ingenuouſly and give every man fair play, the fol- 
lowing paſſage, particularly referred to, touching Johnſon's 
animoſity to Sheridan and Swift, is given from Boſwell entire : 

“ On Friday, March 24, 1775, Johnſon was in high ſpirits 
this evening at the club, and talked with great animation and 
ſucceſs. He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon all occa- 
ſions. © The Tale of a Tub' is ſo much ſuperiour to his 
other writings, that one can hardly believe he was the au- 
thor of it. There is in it ſuch a vigour of mind, ſuch a 
ſwarm of thoughts, ſo much of nature, and art, and life.“ 


I wondered 
x Boſwell's Liſe of Dr. Johnſon, vol. ii. pp. 203, 4, 5+ 


4 A 


I wondered to hear him ſay of © Gulliver's Travels,” © When 
once you have thought of big men and little men, it is very 
eaſy to do the reſt.” I endeavoured to make a ſtand for 


Swift, and tried to rouſe thoſe who were much more able to 


defend him ; but in vain. Johnſon at laſt of his own accord 
allowed very great merit to the inventory of articles found 
in the pocket of “ the Man Mountain,” particularly the de- 
ſcription of his watch, which it was conjectured was his 
God, as he conſulted it upon all occaſions. He obſerved, 
that “Swift put his name to but two things, (after he had a 
name to put,) The Plan for the Improvement 6f the 
Engliſh Language, and the laſt * Drapier's Letter.“ 

4 From Swift, there was an eaſy tranſition to Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan. —JounsoN. © Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of 


the tragedy of Douglas, and preſented its author with a gold 


medal. Some years ago, at a coffee-houſe in Oxford, I called 
to him, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give 
a gold medal to Home, for, writing that fooliſh play?“ This, 
you ſee, was wanton and inſolent; but I meant to be wanton 
and inſolent. A medal has no value but as a ſtamp of 
merit. And was Sheridan to aſſume to himſelf the right of 
giving that ſtamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to 
beſtow a gold medal as an honorary reward of dramatic ex- 
cellence, he ſhould have requefted one of the Univerſities to 
chooſe the perſon on whom it ſhould be conferred. Sheridan 
had no right to give a ſtamp of merit; it was counterfeit- 
ing Apolo's coin.“ 

In the paragraph immediately ſucceeding the above, if 
Mr. Boſwell is right in his ſtatement, the rigid ſtickler for 
truth not only encourages temporizing principles and duplicity, 
but, in certain caſes of convenience, gives a latitude to perjury. 
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(a) Preface, p. vii. Ds. JOHNSON's Biographer is of opi⸗ 
nion, that the moſt minute ſingularities which belonged to 
him ſhould not be omitted; one anecdote of that claſs, 
perhaps as unaccountable as any which he has related, with 


all his aſſiduity, has eſcaped him. It was communicated 
to the writer of this article by Mr. Sheridan, of which he 
"himſelf had ſhortly after an opportunity of being an eye- 
_ witneſs. Mr. Sheridan at the time lived in Bedford-ſtreet | 
2 oppoſite Henrietta-ſtreet, which ranges with the ſouth fide 
E of Covent Garden, ſo that the proſpect lies open the whole 
way free of interruption ; we were ſtanding together at the 
drawing- room window expecting Johnſon who was to dine 
there. Mr. Sheridan aſked me could I ſee the length of 
the garden. No, fir!* © Take out your Opera-glaſs, Johnſon is 
coming; you may know him by his gait.“ I perceived him 
at a good diſtance working along with a peculiar ſolemnity 
of deportment, and an awkward ſort of meaſured ſtep ; at that 
time the broad flagging on each ſide the ſtreets was not 
univerſally adopted, and ſtone poſts were in faſhion to prevent. 
the annoyance of carriages. Upon every poſt as he paſſed along, 
I could obſerve he deliberately laid his hand; but miſſing 
one of them, when he had got at ſome diſtance, he ſeemed 
ſuddenly to recolle& himſelf, and immediately returning 
back, carefully performed the accuſtomed ceremony, and re- 
ſumed his former courſe, not omitting one till he gained 
the croſſing. This, Mr. Sheridan aſſured me, however odd 
it might appear, was his conſtant practice; but why or 
, Wherefore he could not inform me... Now for a dinner ſcene. 
The houſe on the right at the bottom of Beaufort-build- 
ings was occupied by Mr. Chamberlaine, Mrs, Sheridan's - 
5 eldeſt 
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eldeſt brother, by whom Johnſon was often invited in the ſnug 
way with the family party. At one of thoſe ſocial meetings. 
Johnſon as uſual ſat next the lady of the houſe; the deſſert 
ſtill continuing, and the ladies in no haſte to withdraw, 
Mrs. Chamberlaine had moved a little back from the table, 
and was careleſsly dangling her foot backwards and for- 
wards as ſhe ſat, enjoying the feaſt of reaſon and the flow 
of ſoul. Johnſon the while in a moment of abſtraction was 
convulſively working his hand up and down, which the 
lady obſerving, ſhe roguiſhly edged her foot within his reach, 
and, as might partly have been expected, Johnſon clenched 


hold of it, and drew off her ſhoe; ſhe ſtarted, and haſtily 


exclainied, * O, ſy! Mr. Johnſon! The company at firſt knew 


not what to make of it; but one of them, perceiving the 


jeke, tittered. Johnſon, not improbably aware of the trick, 
apologized.-: © Nay, madam, recolle& yourſelf; I know not 
that I have juſtly incurred your rebuke; the emotion was 


involuntary, and the action not intentionally rude.” 


On another occaſion, the Relater of theſe Anecdotes, who 
at the time reſided in the houſe along with his good friend, 
Mr. Chamberlaine,. was near getting himſelf into a hobble : 
Going rather abruptly into the drawing-room, he found 


Dr. Lucas, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Chamberlaine with two 
large folios on the table before them; Johnſon's Dictionary, 


then but lately publiſhed. One of the volumes lay open, 
and popping his head in among them, the firſt word. 


| that caught his eye was Helter- ſcelter. . . . © Helter-ſkelter, 


from Peolrcen pceado, the darkneſs of hell; hell being a 


place of confuſion.” . . That's a very far-fetched etymology,” 


cries the youngſter; the three gentlemen ſeemed thunder- 
ſtruck, and ſtaring at him for a moment, caſt a ſignificant” 
glance towards the window, where. ſtood an odd looking 

22 | figure,. 
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figure, which he had not before noticed, obſerving the boats 
paſſing on the Thames. Twas Johnſon ! whom indeed he 
did not know, and luckily for him, he ſeemed wholly ab- 
ſorbed in his own contemplations. Well, young ſir ” ſays 
Mr. Chamberlaine, again caſting an eye towards the win- 
dow, I ſuppoſe you can give a better derivation.” © O yes, fir ! 
in an inſtant ; from the Latin; bilariter celeriter, merrily and 
ſwiftly: won't that do?“ . . No anſwer was made, but they 
| huſtled him out of the room as faſt as they could; and after- 
wards, with ſome judicious animadverſions on his temerity, our 
flippant etymologiſt was made ſenſible how near he was getting, 
what perhaps he deſerved, a good rap over the knuckles. 

As one ſtory often begets another, one little Anecdote 
more, and for the preſent we have done.. . . Mr. 
Chamberlaine, already mentioned, was a ſurgeon, eminent 
in his profeſſion ; for many a long year the Oracle of the 
Grecian coffee-houſe, and the delight of the young Templars, 
particularly from Ireland ; for he was a humouriſt and dearly 
loved a quibble. In the year 2758, Mx. WarTe, of Grafton- 
Rreet, Dublin, opened his Seminary for Education. Several 
of his friends honoured him with particular attention on 
the occaſion, and, according to good old cuſtom, made him 
preſents towards houſe-keeping ; among the reſt Mr. Cham- 
berlaine ſent him a very handſome 'Tea-cheſt with an inſerip- 
tion on a ſilver plate neatly let into the lid, 

„Does | 

Thou teacheſt ; a profeſſional alluſion,” by conſtruction in the 
dialect of punſters thou tea-cheſt. F | 

The Author. of the Curioſities of Literature, printed 
Anno 1784, mentions a fimilar device, which, according to 
the relation, © has been lately given by the ingenious Harry 
Erſkine, who inſcribed on his Tea-cheſt the following 
words | 


«TU DOC ES.“ 
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« Theſe, however inapplicable they may appear, when 
tranſlated into our vernacular tongue run thus- 
*THOU.-TEA-CHEST.” 
“The ſecond perſon ſingular of the verb, docere, making 
a very neat pun of the ſubſtantive Tea-cheſt.” 
Cur. of Literature, London, vol. i. p. 564. 
Mr. Chamberlaine has evidently the advantage of Mr. 
Erſkine in two material points, viz. precedence as to time, 
and aptitude, in the application: and after all, like moſt 
travelling Anecdotes, as Voltaire ſays of Columbus's Egg, it 
may have been told of others. So Wyllyam of Cloudeſle, 
a famous old Engliſh Archer, ſhot the apple off his ſon's 
head, before William Tell, the celebrated Swiſs, was born. 
The-ſame is recorded of one Tocho, a Got. 
© Pſha!* cries the critic, © this is abſolute trifling ; what in the 
name of common ſenſe has all this to ſay to Johnſon ? Why 
nothing, fir! it has nothing to ſay to Johnſon: 'tis a mere 
bagatelle, brought in head and ſhoulders, one ſcarce can tell 
why; but before you cenſure, by way of apologue, apply 
it, and fee if many of the ſtories ſeriouſly obtruded by Mr. 
Boſwell, ay! and by greater clerks than he, don't come e- . 
ciſely under the ſame deſcription. . 
(1) page 13.—Corporcal notice, as meditated againſt the 
reprobated tranſlator of Offien, . . . Mr. Boſwell, who can ſel- 
dom be accuſed of nationality, on the circumſtance alluded 
to, ſays —* at this time the controverſy concerning the 
Pieces publiſhed by Mr. James Macpherſon, as tranſlations 
of Offian, was at its height. Johnſon had all along denied 
their authenticity, and what was till more provoking to 
their admirers, maintained that they had no merit. The 
ſubje& having been introduced by Dr, Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, aſked 
Pr. Johnſon, whether he FO any man of modern age 


could 
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could have written ſuch poems? Johnſon replied, * Yes, ſir! 
many men, many women, and many children ;* this is given 
as his ſerious opinion; but we.are yet to learn, whether it is 
meant as a ſpecimen of his venerated friend's judgment, 
or his inviolable regard to truth. It is certain however 
that Dr. Johnſon plumed himſelf highly on his own ſaga- 
city on that occaſion, as well as on the detection of the 


Cock-lane Ghoſt, which after all he did not detect;“ and 
maintained his aſſertions with an aſperity of language unbe- 
coming a philoſopher : we ſhall venture to oppoſe him with 


a different opinion; an opinion which the Doctor himſelf 


might have bowed to without diſparagement, though not 


accompanied with ſo much rage. Hear what Dr. Young 
ſays in his memoir relating to thoſe poems; addreſſed to 
the Royal Iriſh Academy, of which that gentleman is a diſ- 
tinguiſhed member, and one of its brighteſt ornaments. He 
alſo made a tour to the Highlands. 


cc The 


Boſwell in his accuſtomed mode of prefacing, with a pompous flouriſh 
on his illuſtrious friend's ſagacity, vol. i. pp. 370, 1, 2, gives the tale of 
this famous detection as it appeared in the Public Papers, written by the 
Sage himſelf, ſetting forth, in ſubſtance, as follows: that he, afſfiſted by 
many others of rank and character, paid a viſit to a little girl, ſuppoſed 
to he diſturbed by a ſpirit, and having examined the matter with a 
jealous attention, did ask certain queſtions, which the ſaid ghoſt, 
as we may well preſume, not conceiving itſelf obliged to anſwer inter- 


rogatories, did not think convenient to reply to; upon which the gentle- 
men, who thus gxamined the evidence, being ſatisfied of its falſity (not 


having uttered a fingle ſyllable) came to the following reſolution, which, 
referring to the ſtatement, verbatim runs thus: 

« It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole aſſembly, that the child 
has ſome art of making or counterfeiting a particular noiſe, and that 


there is NO agency of any higher cauſe.” - 


He was of opinion it was a trick, and ſo were thouſands beſides ; but 
what the particular art or contrivance of the little female Breſlaw was, 
remains in its priſtine obſcurity to this day. Call you that detection? 
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«The 1 intereſt which has for many years been 
taken in the controverſy concerning the authenticity of Mr. 
M' Pherſon's Oſſian, made me deſirous of collecting all the 
information in my power, during my excurſion through the 
Scottiſh Highlands in the Summer of 1784. The following 


poems are part of the collection which 1 made at the time; 


and notwithſtanding Mr. Hill has done ſo much towards 
bringing this warmly- conteſted queſtion to a decided iſſue; 
I imagined they might throw ſome new additional light 
on the ſubject. I have therefore ventared to lay them 
before wa Academy, with tranſlations and a few explanatory 
notes,” 

Mr. M- Pherſon i is by many ſuppoſed to be the ſole and 
original Author of the Compoſitions which he has publiſhed 
as tranſlations of the Works of Offian ; this charge I am en- 


abled to refute, at leaſt in part, having fortunately met 


with the Originals of ſome of them. Mr, M*Pherſon, I 
acknowledge, hath taken very great liberties with them 
retrenching, adding and altering as he judged proper: but 
we muſt admit that he has diſcovered great ingenuity in 


theſe variations.” 
And ſpeaking of his own tranſlation he farther . „ 


Upon the whole, I believe no errors of material conſequence 
have eſcaped me; but if there be ſuch, the originals are at 
hand, by which they may be corrected; ſome of which,“ he 

tells us, are current in Ireland, and to be ſeen amongſt the 
Iriſh Manuſcripts in the Library of the College of Dublin.” 


Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, Dublin 1787, 
Vol. i. under the head of Antiquities, page 43 paſſim. 


An Iriſhman, we ſee, has candour and honeſty enough 


to acknowlege merit aud do juſtice to Mr, Macpherſon, while 


his countryman Boſwell complaiſantly abandons the cauſe, 
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and joins iſſue with his adverſary. Dr. Johnſon, whatever 
he might really think of Swift, would hardly call this gentle» 
man „ a very ſhallow fellow :'* but he was a particular 
man, and there is no ſwearing what he might be tempted to. 

Mr. Macpherſon, it ſeems, having heard of ſome illibera} 
attacks on his character made behind his back by Dr. Johnſon, 
thought fit to remonſtrate by letter, which letter is however 
conveniently kept out of ſight, ſo that we are left to imagine 
the contents; a ſtrong foundation for doubts and ſurmiſes, 


where a point was to be gained. Mr. Boſwell, as you are 


to ſuppoſe, ſcrupulouſly accurate in his account, gives us 
verbatim the ſage's reply ; the ſubſtance of which, conveyed 
in very appoſite terms, is that he would cudgel him. Mr. 
Boſwell's illuſtrious friend appears now upon the ſtage in a 
new character, and his minute Biographer is at ſome pains 
to convince his readers, that he was no leſs able than willing 
to perform it;“ for having provided himſelf with a proper 
implement, I have no doubt,” ſaith his paper champion, 
„ but he wquld have made his corporal proweſs be felt 
as much as his intellectual.“ To put the matter be- 
yond controverſy, as deeds ſpeak louder than words, he cor- 
roborates his opinion by the relation of ſame half dozen 
inſtances; ſeveral of them ludicrous enough, of which, cour- : 
teous Reader! if haply thou haſt not ſeen the. book, the 
following will give thee a delectable idea. 
ce In the Play-houſe at Lichfield, Johnſon having quitted 
a Chair that was placed for him behind the ſcenes, a gentle» 
man took poſſeſſion of it, and on Johnſon's return, rudely 
refuſed to give it up; Johnſon laid hold of it, and toſſed 
him and the chair into the pit... . The gentleman could 
not, one ſhould think, be very rudely diſpoſed, who could 
ſo 
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ſo complaiſantly ſit quiet, and without ſtruggle ſubmit to 
ſo unceremonious and awkward an' exhibition. And, con- 
ſidering the uncouthneſs of the vehicle, and the diſtance 


2 they muſt have been at from the front of the ſtage, which 


the great man had to carry the audacious uſurper, together 
with the width of the orcheſtra, to ſay nothing of the 
Doctor's viſual incapacity and the elevation of the chevaux- - 
de-friſe between that and the pit, I think we may fairly 

cry, bounce! . . . There are moreover a few little items 
growing out of the queſtion; as the treſpaſs upon decency 
and the reſpect due to the audience, ſome of whom might 
have materially ſuffered under the preſſure of ſuch an un- 
expected intruſion ; and, as they could not well be maſter 
of the jeſt, judging by appearances, they might have been 


_ prompted to eſpouſe the quarrel of the party aggrieved, and 


in the way of ſummary juſtice have, ſhown Goliath a trick 
worth two of it. In a neighbouring kingdom not impro- , 
bably it would have paſſed for ſheer fun; they order 
matters better in Britain. It was a manifeſt breach of the 
peace, and cognizable by another juriſdiction, to which the 
gentleman: moſt likely would have reſorted. We have a caſe 
very much in point before us... 7ide the maſter of Auchenleck's 


reports, vol. ii. p.171.—Johnſon verſus Macpherſon. . . * Any 


violence offered I ſhall do my beſt to repel, and what I can- 
not do for myſelf the law ſhall do for me, I hope I ſhall 
never be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat 


by the menaces of a ruffian.” —The plea of refuſing a 


chair, we apprehend, would have appeared but a lame ex- 


cuſe, before a jury, for a fractured ſkull or a diſlocated limb. 


What ſays Mr. Boſwell ? he is a lawyer; is the caſe altered! 
* Nay, fir! Johnſon ; Johnſon, ſir ! may ſay or do any thing. 
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What effect Mr. Boſwell's intimidating picture of Johnſon 
produced on the mind of Macpherſon we are not told; 
probably it never tranſpired ; that it would have been 
laughed at by Sheridan numbers of his contemporaries yet 
living, I think, will readily believe. Records, no leſs authen- 
tic than Mr. Boſwell's, are in being, which greatly favour 
the preſumption ; the picture they afford of him may be no 

unſuitable companion to hang up with that of Johnſon, and 
though but a ſketch, in the eye of a connoiſeur, will hardly. 
appear to diſadvantage. 

It muſt in the firſt place be honeſtly confeſſed that we 
have no inſtance on record of Sheridan's excellency at club- 
law; cudgel-playing was not his forte. The gentlemen of 
his country are wo to reſort to other weapons, a cuſtom, 
every thinking creature muſt acknowlege, more honoured 
in the breach than the obſervance, at which, however, if it 
were his cue to fight, Johnſon would have had but little 
chance The records before referred to, mention one or 

- two notorious facts; which Mr. Boſwell, as they tend to 
illuſtrate his kind friend's true character, probably never 
honoured with a peruſal. It is there ſaid, that when ſome 
captious blades, the leaders of a deſperate party, wantonly at- 
tacked him in his profeſſion, ſtepping forward, be anſwered 

their outrage publicly from the ſtage, with the moſt becom- 
ing ſpirit and propriety : This ſo exaſperated the principal 

, Tingleader, that he afterwards ruſhed in behind the ſcenes, 
and forced his way to his dreſſing-room, where he met with 
the chaſtiſement his brutal arrogance richly deſerved. 

And now the Lawyers came in for their ſhare of the quarrel. 


The Gentleman who began the affair was taken up for aſſault- 
ing Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Sheridan was indicted for aſſault- 
ing and beating the Gentleman. . Nobody at that time 

1 would 


* 
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would believe, that a Jury could be found in Dublin that would 
find a Gentleman guilty. However they were miſtaken. .. . 

Lord Chief Juſtice Marlay, who preſided on the bench, was 
the decided ſupporter of order and decorum. Packed juries 

had no buſineſs in his court; and the ſheriffs, agreeable to 

their inſtructions, could impanel none but able and ſufficient _ 
jurors, at their peril. | - 

The day of trial came on.. . . Mr. Sheridan appeared as 
the firſt culprit, and was tried for aſſaulting and beating 
the Gentleman, as Mr. Kelly was conſtantly called in the 
diſpute. But it appearing fully to the Jury, on the oaths. 
of three or four men, whoſe. honeſty was unqueſtionable, 
that the Gentleman gave the Manager ſuch abuſive and pro- 
voking language in his drefling-room, as compelled him 
to beat him out of it, and that no other perſon touched him, 
the Jury acquitted the priſoner without going out of the 
box, „ 

Then the Gentleman appeared at the bar.. . In the courſe 
of the trial Mr. Sheridan was called upon the table, and, 
while he was anſwering the queſtions propoſed to him, a 
very eminent though not a very mannerly counſellor, on 
the ſide of the priſoner, ſaid, © he wanted to ſee a curioſity; 
J have often ſeen, continued he, a. gentleman ſoldier, and a 

tleman taylor, but I have never ſeen a gentleman player.” 
Mr. Sheridan, without the leaſt embarraſſment, modeſtly- 
bowed, and ſaid, Sir, I hope you ſee one now.” A loud 
murmur of applauſe ran through the court, and the coun- 
ſellor, notwithſtanding his effrontery, ſat down abaſhed, and 
never aſked him another queſtion, ... In ſhort, the juzr. 
found the GENTLEMAN” priſoner guilty, and the ſentence 
Was a fine of five bundred pounds, and three months impriſon- | 


ment, bw 


The: 
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The following paragraph is added, not fo. much as it 
reſpects Mr. Sheridan, as for the uſeful leſſon it conveys to 
thoſe who are fond of ruſhing into ſcrapes, and ſhews, in 
the hour of difficulty, what reliance they can have on friends 
who are involved in a bad cauſe, 

This Mr. Kelly, when the law-ſuit commenced, PEARS > 
he ſhould be liberally ſupported, and hundreds ſubſcribed to 
. carry it on; but upon conviction he found himſelf wholly 
deſerted, and after ſuffering ſome time in confinement, be- 


| came ſo thoroughly ſenſible of his error, that at laſt he was | 


obliged to apply to Mr. Sheridan, who inſtantly ſolicited 
Government to relinquiſh the fine of 500l. which was granted 
him, and he became ſolicitor and bail himſelf to the Court 
of King's Bench for the enlargement of the Gentleman. 
Thus, ample redreſs was procured for the Manager and 
Actors, by obtaining that reſpe& to be paid to the ſcenes of 
the Theatre-Royal in Dublin, which no other Theatre, till 
then, had the happineſs to maintain: for, from that hour, 
not even the firſt man of quality in the kingdom ever aſked 
or attempted to get behind the ſcenes; and before that happy 
ra, every perſon who was maſter of a ſword, was ſure to 
draw it on the ſtage door-keeper, if he denied him entrance. 


And thus was the long uſurped tyranny of a ſet of wanton , 


and diſſolute gentlemen (the greateſt. nuiſance that any 
city ever groaned under) effectually ſubdued, and the rights 
of the more decent and orderly part of the community re- 
covered by the ſpirit and firmneſs of the Manager, judicially 
ſeconded by a vert Lord Chief Juſtice and an honeſt 
Jury. 


This is but a very brief abſtract of Hitchcock's relation 


of the facts at large, incorporated into his work, from the 
| -hiſtory 
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hiſtory of the time given by Mr. Victor, a gentleman of 
learning and unimpeached veracity, who was himſelf pre- 
ſent, and a party concerned in the ſeveral tranſactions related. 
The trial is on record, and numbers of living witneſſes can 
juſtify the Facts. Beſides the preſent purpofe, it alſo 
 ſhews how very unlikely Sheridan was to bear unnoticed 
that wanton inſolence, mentioned on another occaſion, with 
which Doctor Johnſon boaſted he intentionally treated his 
old friend in a public coffee-houſe at Oxford. See 
Boſwell, vol. i. pp. 204, 5- | | 
If I have been prolix on this occaſion, the 8 of 
Mr. Boſwell muſt allow, it was with a good example be- 
fore me. It was not however to exalt a favourite at the 
expence of others, but ſimply to do juſtice and ſet an m_—_ 
character in a proper point of view. | 
(2) page 16.— Dr. Jobnſon bad been tried and found wanting. . 
<« He accepted of an offer to be employed as uſher in the ſchool 
of Market Boſworth, and after a few months he relinquiſhed 
a ſituation which all his life afterwards he recollected with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion, and even a degree of horrour. , . 
[Boſwell, vol. i. pp. 5, 690.]. .... He ſet up a private 
academy at Edial, near his native city ; but the only pupils 
that were ever put under his care were the celebrated David 
Garrick, his brother George, and a Mr. Offely. . . . But he 
was no more ſatisfied with his ſituation as Maſter of an Aca- 
demy, than that of the Uſher of a School, and did nor keep 
it above a year and a half.” [Ibid. pp. 72, 73.] Again, © He 
felt the hardſhip of writing for bread, and was therefore 
willing to reſume the office of a School-maſter. Accord- 
ingly we find his friends ſoliciting for him a Maſter of Arts' 
Degree, to qualify him for a Free School of 60l. per Ann. 
in Shropſhire, , , . Pope recommended him to Earl Gower, 
| who 
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who endeavoured to procure for him a Degree from Dublin, 
by a letter (which is in print) to a friend of Dean Swift, en- 
treating him to uſe his intereſt with the Dean, © to perſuade 
the Univerſity of Dublin to ſend a Diploma to him [Earl 
Gower] conſtituting this poor man Maſter of Arts in their 
Univerſity.” (Ibid. pp. 10), 8, 9, 10.] . . . His diſappoint- 
ment in this laſt attempt has been imputed partly to ſome 
negligence or remiſſneſs of Swift's, on the bare ſuppoſition 
of which, for it no where was ever proved, johnſon could 
never afterwards endure him. Now on the other hand, 
changing ſituations and ſuppoſing the caſe Swift's, and that 
he had perſiſted in ſuch contumelious treatment of Johnſan, 
Mr. Boſwell with perfe& compoſure wu ſay, © I have no 
feeling for ſuch perſevering reſentment ;”* or poſſibly in his 
more ſplenetive moments he might oy had recourſe to his 
favourite expedient, © the laſh of wit. 

Neither was Sheridan wanting in Academic honours. He 
. was Maſter of Arts in three of the moſt learned Univerſities 
of Europe, Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin; in the latter of 
which, his Alma- Mater, he was regularly matriculated, and 


obtained the diſtinction in due courſe of gradation, where | 


the qualifications are by no means trifling, and the examina- 
rions ſingularly ſevere. . . . In the year 1758 he paid a viſit 
in his literary capacity to Oxford, and immediately on his 
arrival in that renowned ſeat of eminent profeſſors, he was 
diſtinguiſhed with unuſual attention; and on Tueſday No- 
vember 28th, was admitted in congregation to the degree of 
Maſter of Arts. In a ſubſequent viſit ſoon after to the 
ſiſter Univerſity, Cambridge, he experienced the like ho- 
nourable reception, and had the ſame degree conferred on 
him there alſo. At Edinburgh he was honoured with the 
Freedom of the City, which was preſented to him by the 

hands 
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hands of Dr. Robertſon, the celebrated proſeſſor of hiſtory, & c. 
This is ſcarcely compatible with the idea of Sheridan, which 
Mr. Boſwell endeavours to impreſs npon the minds of his 
readers, on the authority of the irrefragable Doctor. 

In the European Magazine for December 1738, p. 410, 
we are told, Mr. Sheridan's firſt appearance on the Stage 
was on the 20th of January 1743. In this ſtatement there 
is a ſmall miſtake, probably an error of the preſs, Mr. 
Hitchcock, from whoſe Work the account is taken, p. 128, 
ſzys: On the 29th of January 1742—3, the part of Richard 
was attempted by a young gentleman at Smock-alley Theatre. 
This attempt ſucceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions of the friends of eur young candidate for fame, and 
equalled any firſt eſſay ever remembered by the oldeſt per- 
formers on the Iriſh Stage. Thus encouraged, our adven- 
turer a few days after undertook the character of Mithridates 
in the Tragedy of that name; in which he ſo amply con- 


firmed public opinion, that he threw off the diſguiſe, and 


was ſhortly after announced to the town for a ſecond per- 
formance of Richard, by the name of Mr. Sheridan 
Like Garrick he at firſt ſhone forth a finiſhed Actor, and at 
once attained the heights which many others ſpend years in 
labouring to gan. . Mr. Sheridan was born in the 
year I719, and early diſcovering ſigns of genius, was at a 
proper age ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he remained 
till he was prepared to enter the Univerfity of Dublin. 
After going through his ſtudies with great eclat, and taking 
his degrees, he quitted College.... The profeſſion he em- 
braced, involved the 'greateſt part of his life in a perpetual 
round of anxious toil, and unceaſing fatigue, wherein he ex- 
perienced every ſpecies of ingratitude and perfidy.“ 


— 
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The conductor of the periodic work, cited in the preceding 
paragraph, ſpeaking of Mr. Sheridan, p. 327, ſays: “ About 
1764 he went to France, and took up his reſidence at Blois by 
order of his Majeſty, as has been aſſerted,” and for this aſſertion, 
he quotes the correſpondence of Wilkes and Horne, p. 76. 
The Author of the Biographia Dramatica, article Sheridan, 
alſo alledges the ſame reaſon, his Majeſty's order, for Mr. 
Sheridan's retiring to France, Upon what principle his Majeſty 
ſhould have interfered in the buſineſs, or for what end ſuch 
a notion was propagated, I am at a loſs to explain. It was 
the perſecution of his mercileſs creditors that drove him 
thither, as was ſtated in the application to the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, not his Majeſty's order; and that Mr. Sheridan 
could in any wiſe have authorized ſuch an idle report is ſuf- 
_ ficiently refuted by his letters. : 

In thoſe Memoirs of his Life, by no means ill written, it is 
alſo aſſerted, that © in 1776 he acted ſeveral nights at Covent” 
Garden; after this he never performed again as an Actor.” 
This is another proof among thouſands how little is known in 
England of what is really going on in the ſiſter kingdom, 
and affords a uſeful leſſon, not to rely with implicit confidence 
on the accounts given of foreign tranſactions and more re- 
mote periods. Mr. Sheridan performed as an Actor in 
Dublin in the year 1776 and 1777. He never played as a 
ſalary performer; but from a principle of equity, relying 
folely upon kis own powers, after he quitted the helm, and - 
without laying the manager under any difficulties, he played 
always on ſhares, and without any tie on either fide, but that 
of mutual advantage. The following account of what accrued 
ſingly to Mr. Sheridan from his performance, within the ſpace 
of nine months, four of which the houſe was ſhut, during 
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his laſt campaign in Dublin, corroborates our 1 and 
proves to demonſtration the eſtimation he was held in. 


1 Theatre Royal, Crow-flreet,— Mr. Sberidan s dividends. 
1776, June 15 Hamlet ., IX 
20 King Lear - 1 6: 
25 Cato 5 - 41 15 9 
„ 30 Richard che 3d 0 
Novem. Ix King Lear. . 115 
18 Earl of Eſſen 28 7 114 
22 Double Dealer 3 24 7 9 
35 ˙·˙ w „ .7 
29 Richard the 3d 1 
Decem. 2 + Hamlet - „ 
6 Double Dealer 1 
9 Merchant of Venice 39 12 9 
16 Provoked Huſband 5 2 2 
x 20 Merchant of Venice 24 11 of 
1777, Jan.27 King John <1 48 19 4 
31 Roman Father — 14 "IT 
February 3 King John 34 2 9 
1 2 Macbhetn 47 14 ITS 
10 Cato — - 14 83 351 
14 Careleſs Huſband ("9 106 15 10 
24 Macbeth - 0 
28 King John - 3, 10 114 
March 5 Merchant of Venice a9 3 
7 Henry the 8th 1 
14 Hamlet () V 
Total aceruing to Mr. Sheridan £966 13 5 | 


Nearly 4ol. per night, upon an average, including two 
Benefits. () Adventitious circumſtances in his favour there 
Were none; novelty, that moſt powerful charm, was utterly 
| out 
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out ef the queſtion; Mr. Sheridan was in an advanced period 
of life, near ſixty; thirty-five years of which he had ſpent 
in the ſervice of the Public, and of that time by far the 
greateſt part in Dublin, his native city, where of courſe his 
appearance was familiar. The Theatre, was not then in 
the firſt ſtyle of faſhionable amuſements; conſequently in 
its wane, and the company by no means a ſtrong one: add 
to this the acting proprietor's private diſtreſſes, and the 
diſadvantages he laboured under as to the collateral aids of 
muſic and decorations, and it muſt be allowed, ſuch ſignal 
evidence of public attention, produced by the ſole attraction 
of an individual, is a confirmation of no common merit. 

He afterwards went to the country for his health, and 
played the ſummer ſeaſon in Cork, with equal advan- 
tage to his reputation, and proportionally ſuperior in point 
of profit; yet the author of the Memoirs of the Life of 


Mr. Sheridan, already cited, aſſures us he played at Covent 


Garden, in the year 1776, © and never after this performed 
again as an actor.” So much for the faith of Hiſtory! 

The preceding account of the emolument ariſing to 
Mr. Sheridan, from his twenty-five nights of performance, 
was communicated to the writer by Samuel Guinneſs, Eſq. 
Mr. Sheridan's confidential friend on the occaſion, who re- 
ceived the money for him, whoſe return, in his own hand- 
writing, now lies before me, from which the above is 
literally copied. It is alſo to be farther obſerved, in juſtice to 
Mr. Ryder, then Manager, that on account of the low ſtate of 


His company, having no capital performer, particularly in the 


| tragic line, to ſecond him, the expence of the Houſe, which 
was generally rated at ſixty pound a night, was reduced, 
and charged only fifty pound a night to Mr. Sheridan. 
The following is the advertiſement of his laſt appearance 
in Hamlet, above mentioned, announced as uſual in Faulkner's, 
| | K | che 
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the Freeman's, and the Hibernian Journal, in which not one 

additional name appears to enhance the repreſentation, from 
which a pretty adequate idea may be formed of the . 
or rather weakneſs, of the company. 


1 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MN SHERIDAN. 


THEATRE-ROYAL, CRO STREET. 
THIS EVENING), 
| FRIDAY, MARCH THE I4TH, I777, 


WILL BE PRESENTED THE TRAGEDY oF 
# ” 7 ' 


e A Wk x * 
THE PART OF HAMLET BY MR. SHERIDAN, 


BEING POSITIVELY THE. LAST NIGHT OF HIS PERFORMING 
THIS SEASON. 


To WHICH WILL BE ADDED, | 


1 e 1 T 1 2 k N. 
YOUNG PHILPOT MR. RYDER. 


BEFORE THE FARCE, A PRELUDE. 


MARIA IN THE CITIZEN, AND THE LADY IN 
THE PRELUDE, MISS BARSANTI, 


After the Play Mr. Sheridan, by defire, will recite 
 _ DRYDEN'S CELEBRATED 
ODE ON. THE: POWER OF MUSIC. 
PLACES FOR' THE BOXES TO ve TAKEN OF MR. CULLEN, 


THE HOUSE TO BE ILLUMINATED WITH WAX. 


A-D Db EH ðͤ :M£ 


By way of contraſt, let us now turn our eyes, for a 
moment, on another period of Theatric hiſtory, The re- 
troſpect is not void of utility; it is perfectly conſonant to 
our ſubject, and cannot but be intereſting to the amateur. 

The Theatre in Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, was erected under 
the auſpices of Spranger Barry, Eſq. in oppoſition to Sheridan. 
Monday the 23d of October 1758, the houſe opened with 
the Kind Impoſtor, a Comedy by Cibber, under the conduct 
of Meſſrs. Barry and Woodward, joint Managers; and 
Mr. Sheridan, who was then in England, from ſome heavy 
loſſes and diſappointments he had ſuſtained, declining to 
come over, Smock-alley was in no condition to make head 


againſt them, ſo that ſucceſs and fortune ſeemed wholly at 


their devotion. They had the advantage of novelty in alt 
points; a new and ſplendid Theatre; a rich and capital 
wardrobe, a ſcle& and well-appointed company, an excellent 
band, their own perſonal conſequence, youth, beauty, and 
every imaginable attraction in their favour, Mr. Barry, one 
of the fineſt and moſt intereſting figures in nature, at the 
acme of his profeſſion in the Tragic walk, was ſcarcely 
turned of forty,” and Woodward, with his coffers full of 
guineas, a no leſs diſtinguiſhed favourite in the Comic ſcene, 
in the meridian of life. Mrs. Dancer [the celebrated Mrs, 
Crawford] rapidly riſing into fame; Mrs. Fitzhenry in her 
zenith ; Mrs. Jefferſon, and a long et cetera of accompliſhed 
heroines, one ſhould think, of themſelves ſufficient to enſure 
their triumph; accordingly the cloſe of the ſeaſon faw the 
new Managers in unrivalled poſſeſſion, exulting in the pleni- 
tude of Theatric power. But it is the ſucceeding ſeaſon we 
have now more immediately in view. In the opinion of the 
moſt diſcerning moral and political writers, the deareſt 
intereſts. of ſociety are influenced by the ſtate of public 

| amuſements, 
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amuſements, and the flouriſhing condition of a Theatre is con- 
ſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the civilization and 
proſperity of a people. The ſeaſon referred to, commencing 
with the Winter of the year 1759, and ending in 1760, is de- 
ſcribed as one of the moſt brilliant and ſucceſsful ever known | 
with Ireland, and for that reaſon, the moſt worthy of notice; 
beſides, the Author, having by a ſingular accident obtained 
the only authentic document on the ſubjeR, has it in his 
power, not only to aſcertain to a ſhilling the groſs amount 
of the money received that memorable ſeaſon, but farther” 
to gratify curioſity with a ſpecification of the particular 
receipts of fourteen of their moſt ſplendid exhibitions. 

The Managers having ſucceſsfully completed their re- 
cruiting buſineſs in England, and along with other capital 
acquiſitions, having added Mr. Moſſop to their forces, who 
Was then, as Davies ſays, eſteemed in London the ſheet- 

anchor of Tragedy, and the reigning favourite next to Garrick, 

they returned with expectations as ſanguine and as flattering 
as the warmeſt fancy could ſuggeſt, That thoſe expectations . 
were founded on reaſon and probability, will be ſeen by a 
Dight review of their recommendations. Their company, 
as Hitchcoek not unwarrantably deſcribes it, was, perhaps, 
the ſtrongeſt, and beſt formed, of any hitherto beheld in 
Ireland. High in public favour, their credit eſtabliſhed, a- 
new Theatre, an excellent wardrobe ; they had every ad- 
vantage which could be derived from a combination of cir- 
cumſtances ſo fortunate. To crown theſe, and give anima- 
tion to the whole, they were in a very eminent degree poſ- 
ſeſſed of every influence which the court could give. Robert 
Wood, Eſq. then Maſter of the Revels, in this kingdom, ap- 
pointed Mr. Barry and Mr. Woodward, his deputies, by 
which Crow-ſtreet became the Theatre-Royal. He alfo 
conferred upon them the office of direQors of his Majeſty's 
| Band ; 
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Band; a poſt indeed of more honour than profit. The Duke 
of Dorſet then Lord Lieutenant, who was remarkably popu- 
lar, and the Ducheſs, were peculiarly: fond of the Theatre, 
and honoured it with their preſence generally once or twice 
a week during the ſeaſon. [- 
Thus powerfully, prepared, they took the field, and the 
houſe opened Wedneſday, October 3d, 1759. Every thing 
ſeemed to wear a propitious aſpect at the New Theatre- 
Royal, Crows-ſtreet ; neither pains nor expence was ſpared in 
preparing the pieces for repreſentation, The Tragedies 
were got up in a ſtyle of ſuperior ſplendour. The expence 
of the mere guards in Coriolanus amounted to £3- 10. per 
night. The guards and chorus ſingers in Alexander to 81, 
The acting of the Tragedies was firſt rate. The force of the 
two heroes of the buſkin, (and never were two tragedians of 
ſuch uncommon excellence whoſe abilities better accorded) 
was aided by the powerful attractions of Mrs. Dancer and 
Mrs. Fitzhenry, A ſpecimen or two will ſhew the ſtrength 
of their repreſentations : as, Othello, Mr. Barry; Roderigo, 
Mr. Woodward; Caſſio, Mr. Dexter; Brabantio, Mr. 


Walker; lago, Mr. Moſſop; Deſdemona, Mrs. Dancer; 


and Emilia, Mrs. Fitzhenry, Venice Preſerved : Pierre, 
Mr. Moſſop; Jafher, Mr. Barry; Belvidera, Mrs. Dancer. 
In Jane Sliore: Haſtings, Barry; Dumont, Moſſop; Jane 
Shore, Mrs. Dancer; Alicia, Mrs. Fitzhenry. All for Love: 
Anthony, Barry; Dolabella, Dexter; Ventidius, Moſſop; 
Octavia, Mrs. Dancer; Cleopatra, Mrs. Fitzhenry. Theſe, 
with Mr. Wood ward's excellent Pantomines, brought out 
in the higheſt perfection, were deſerving every encourage- 
ment. Almoſt every night produced ſome novelty ; and 
ſometime before the cloſe of the ſeaſon, Mrs. Abington, that 
elegant and faſhionable Actreſs, as Boſwell juſtly ſtyles her 
in his life of Johnſon, joined the ſtandards of Crow-ſtreet. 

ESL 4 Mr, 


ES 8 
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Mr. William Barry, the Age; s brother, was Treafurer 
to the Theatre; his receipt-book is now in my poſſeſſion, 
from which the following account of the receipts of the 
ſeaſon of 1759, 60, is extracted; from a view of which, com- 

| | - Pared with what Sheridan alone drew in the laſt year of his 
il | performance, it muſt be neceſſarily admitted, that the ac- 
counts given of his theatrical conſequence, however deprecia- 
ted by Johnſon and Boſwell, are not exaggerated. 
1760, June 4th, Produce of 163 plays ated 


this ſeaſon, per Treaſurer's Book 2 11621 13 6 
From Government for three plays 90 © © 
Ditto dne play | ('« 22 15 O 
Total amount, Govermt. plays included, £ 11734 8 6% 
Receipts of the laſt 14 Plays, viz. G 
May 7, Barbaroſſa, Moſſop's Benefit 133 IT 6 
9, Winter's Tale = - 109 19 2 
1o, Julius Cæſa : 94 10 5 
12, Winter's Tale . 40 17 II 
14, Julius Cæſar, 2d night „ 30 1 4 
16, Conſcious “Lovers, F. Maſons'Nt. 160-0: -3; 
17, Recruiting Officer, Command 57 18 1 
19, Double Dealer - IP a is $:- 
22, Provoked Huſband, Mrs, Abington 129 4 10 
2.3, Othello - 2 — 59 7 4 
28, Richard the Third 3 - 29 12 7 
29, Earl of Eſſex — - 65 3 38 
30, The Revenge 1e. 
June 4, Committee, Government Play) 4 6 8 
For ditto, from Government 3 22 15 © 
Total produce of 14 plays 985 5 rox 
Advantage on the ſide of Sheridan 68 3 19 Tz 


Amount of Sheridan $T4 nights, per contra £ 1669 5 o 0 
Receipts 
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Receipts of 25 plays in which Mr. Sheridan was concerned 
the laſt year of his performance in Dublin, taken from the 
books of the theatre, under the management of Ryder. 

1776, June 15, Hamlet = 130 3 10 | 


20, King Lear 123 13 © 
25, Cato « 133 11 6 
30, Richard the Third 136 o © 
Nov. 11, King Lear 136 13 II 
18, Earl of Eſex 106 15 II 
22, Double Dealer 98 15 7 
25, Cato „ 5, RES 9 


29, Richard the Third 388 12 5 
Dec. 2, Hamlet 129 18 0 
6, Double Dealer 88 4 4 


Produce of 11 plays ja L 1285 17 8 


9, Merch. of Venice 129 5 6 
16, Provoled Huſband 140 4 4 
20, Merch. of Venice 99 2 I 5 
1777, Jan. 27, King John — 147 18 8 
31, Roman Father 125 5 19 
Feb. 3, King John 118 5 7 : 
7, Macbeth 145 9 11 
Io, Cato - 78 16 11 | | 
14, Careleſs H. Benefit 1 56 15 10 | 1 85 
24, Macbeth 126 IT 4 
28, King John 57 1 11 


March 5, Merch. of Venice 108 6 3 
7, Henry the Eighth 64 12 6 
14, Hamlet, Benefit 171 8 4 


Amount of 14 plays = : £ 1669 5 0 : 


Total amount of Sheridan's 25 nights J 2955 2 8 
1 | Thus 
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Thus Mr. Sheridan, even in life's decline, and the no leſs de- 
elining ſtate of the Drama, unſupported as he was, in fourteen 
nights drew 6831 19s. 1dh. or 481. Tos. per night, more 
than in the ſame number of nights was produced by the 
united powers of Crow-ſtreet, in one of the moſt brilliant 
ſeaſons, according to theatric annals, ever known in Ireland. 
Should it be ſaid that the receipts of Mr. Sheridan's nights 
are enhanced by two benefits, it muſt be alſo obſerved that 
the other party had three, and thoſe Mr. Moſſop's, Mrs. 
Abington's, and the Freemaſons', with the ſuperaddition of a 
Command, to counter-balance them. Mr. Sheridan, on an 
average, ated to houſes of upwards of 1181, per night, by 
which he put about twenty-ſix guineas per night into his own 
purſe, excluſive of his benefits. The New Crow-ſtreet 
Luminaries, one night with another, computing on the 
whole, did not bring quite ſeventy-two pounds per night, 
which, rating any one of them on the ſame ſcale with 
Sheridan, or all of them ſucceſſively, at half the profits after 
fifty pound, with all their exertions and every other fortu- 
nate circumſtance combined, would not „ ten guincas 
per night to the individual. 

Mr. Sheridan, however, who had incurred an enormous 
load of debt in his endeavours to reform and eſtabliſh the 
Dublin Theatre, was ruined in the firſt ſtage of the oppoſi- 
tion, and his opponents did not long enjoy their triumph. 
After ſour years conſtant anxiety, "fatigue and trouble, in the 
year 1762, Mr. Woodward returned to his native country 
with the loſs of the greateſt part of his fortune, obliged to 
begin the world again. Barry held out a little longer ; but 

| | in 
*The ſummer ſeaſon enſuing Woodward came again to Dublin, and, 
in hopes of picking up a few guineas, joined the corps of Smock-alley ; 
but though his firſt appearance was announced for a Public Charity, the 
good people of Dublin, offended at ſome unguarded expreſſions in his 
Prologue on his appearance in Drury-lane the winter hefore, would not 


ſuffer him to go on with his part. This at once put an end to his 


expectations in that country, from which he immediately departed, | 
never more to return. 
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in his avarice of conqueſt he had brought over a rod to whip 
himſelf, which, the ſeaſon after, took root, and for a time 
held up its head and flouriſhed in Smock-alley; the two 
houſes were again embroiled in competition, and violent were 
the contentions betwixt the Capulets and the Montagues. 
At length, the ſuperiour genius of Moſſop prevailed. After 
ſeven years conteſt, Mr. Barry was obliged to reſign the field 
to his then ſeemingly more fortunate rival; having, during 
that time, experienced more chagrin, vexation, and diſap- 
pointment than imagination can well conceive. Haraſſed in 
mind and body, he had laviſhed ſo many years of the prime 
of his life, and inſtead, of reaping the fruits of ſuch ſhining 
abilities as Nature had bleſſed him with, had incurred debts 
he could never diſcharge, ruined many perſons connected with 
| him, and involved himſelf in difficulties, which, during the 
remainder of his life, he could never ſurmount. 
His, I cannot call him more ſucceſsful, competitor, Was 
not in a much more enviable ſituation, His finances were 
allo greatly deranged, his credit impaired, and his reſources 
nearly exhauſted. After a few years fruitleſs ſtruggle, his 
ſpirits ſunk under the preſſure of accumulated misfortunes; 
and a ſevere illneſs prevented his appearing on the ſtage. In 
this diſtreſſed ſituation, he was obliged to ſolicit the generoſity 
of the Public he had ſo often delighted, and a play was 
announced for his Benefit, i in which he was not able to per- 
form. The Benefit . was fixed for the I7th of April, 1771, 
which, though the houſe was crowded, afforded him but a. 
temporary relief. His affairs were ſo deſperate, it was next 
to an impoſſibility for any efforts to retrieve them, and in 
deſpair he relinquiſhed Crow-ſtreet to his rivals. He was 
Toon after arreſted in London, and committed to the King's 
Bench; where, in ſpite of all the efforts of his friends, he 
was condemned to endure a long and ſevere confinement, 
and though he was at laſt liberated, various and inſurmount- 
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able difficulties prevented his ever again diſplaying to the 
Public thoſe abilities that merited a better fate. Moſſop, 
in company with Edward Smith, of Jubilee, Eſq. his coun- 
tryman and fellow collegian, after that made the tour of 
Europe ; but neither change of climate, nor the conſolations 
of friendſhip, could miniſter to a mind diſeaſed, or pluck from 
the memory a rooted ſorrow, November 1 773, in great poverty, 
at a miſerable lodging in Chelſea, he died of a broken heart. 
The ſtories of Victor, and Sowdon, and Brown, and 
| Dann, and 8 8 HEY exhibit but a repetition of 


ſimilar 


* Mr. Sedans father's name was Preſabick Ryder, an Iriſhman, 
and for ſome time a conſiderable Printer and Bookſeller in Dublin, 


He was obliged to abſcond on his printing an inflammatory pamphlet 


againſt Government, a Proclamation having been iflued, and a Reward of 
One Thouſand Pounds offered, for apprehending him. He took on him 
the name of Darby (his wife's name) and for many years was an itinerant 
Comedian in England, where RYDER and his brother Samuel were born. 
RYDER played at Edinburgh and ſeveral towns in England by that 
name; but reſumed his real one ſome time before he came to this king- 
dom. The firſt and ſecond years of his management in Dublin, he met 
with great ſucceſs, and received vaſt ſums of money, excluſive of 3oool. 

he got in the Exchange Scheme, a Loftery grafted on a Dutch one. 
| Notwithſtanding which, though no perſon ever could charge him with 
being an extravagant man, he, by the Viciſſitude of Time, and a. Falling- 
off of Theatrical bufineſs, became bankrupt, and afterwards quit this for 
ſome years, and played in London, Edinburgh, &c. On his return to 


Dublin in 1791, he was in ſuch a ſtate of health, as required him to be 


in the country. The means were wanting. To ſupport a wife and four 
children alſo required the aſſiſtance of Friends. One of whom (the Printer 
of this Work) happy in an opportunit of any way contributing to the 
relief of an old and worthy Friend, had him removed to his houſe in 
Sandymount, near Dublin, where he was comfortably ſupported, and 
reſpectful attention paid to him by himſelf and his family; and at times, 
when every, exertion has been made, and every nerve ſtrained, to rouſe 
him from deſpondence, and divert the ſenſe of affliction that preyed upon 
His mind, and under which he lamentably ſunk, he would figh heavily, 
and ſay, Oh, MARCHBANK ! they have broke my heart.” On Satur- 
day, November 27, 1791, he was releaſed from his troubles, and on the 
Wedneſday following he was buried in Drumcondra Church-yard, at- 
tended by many of his Friends, whoſe regard, alas! died with * — 
no Monument or Grave: ſtone tells where his remains lie. 
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ſimilar ſcenes of embarraſſment and diſtreſs ; who, in their 
turn, ſunk under the weight of calamity, and finiſhed, like 
M.oſſop, a miſerable exiſtence in obſcurity and want 

Here is room for meditation. Fond, unthinking youth! 
be adviſed: truſt not the fallacious allurements of the ſtage ; 
it is a wilderneſs of thorns and quickſands, which affords no 
reaſonable hopes of eſcaping ; for, though a few who were 


native there, and to the manner born, may ſeem exceptions, 
it is indeed a comfortleſs ſituation for adventurers of a dif- 


ferent claſs, The men whoſe cataſtrophe you have juſt 
peruſed, were moſt of them horn to better proſpects, richly 
endowed by nature, of extraordinary talents, highly im- 
proved by education, and had attained to the ſummit of the 


profeſſion ; yet diſappointment and miſery were their portion. 


Upon the whole, in reſpe& to the ſubject of our preſent 
enquiry, two inferences may be deduced; 

iſt. If Mr. Sheridan could have reconciled it to his prin- 
ciples of honour, and his prudence (bought by woeful ex- 
perience) to run the riſk of involving himſelf, and the 
fortunes of his friends, in the conteſt; with his abilities, 
aided by the ſtrong ſupport of an excellent private character, 
he might poſlibly have poſtponed the evil day, and turned 
the tables on his adverſaries. 

2d. The attempts of Dr. Johnſon to depreciate the talents 
and abilities of his good old friend, as handed down to 
_ poſterity by Boſwell, were unſupported by facts, and NET 
do honour to his judgment or his heart. 


+1 P- 374. Faulkner, whom he looked on, Ec. N The Writer of 


Up. 384, The paragragh told prettily, &c. J the Memoirs of 
Mr. Sheridan's Life, given in the European Magazine, 
Anno 1788, informs his readers, that The following Auec- 
dote appeared in the Engliſh INTO about the year 

1768. 


—— 
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1768, and adds, © we give it on that authority, and in the 


very words, without vouching for the truth of it, though we 
believe it may be depended upon :—Laſt year Mr. Sheridan, 
the actor, obtained an Iriſh Act of Parliament, protecting hinr 
from arreſts on account of his debts in Dublin, amounting to 
ſixteen hundred pounds; and having this ſeaſon ſaved eight 
hundred pounds, he gave notice that he was ready to pay his p 


creditors ten ſhillings in the pound, and deſired them to call on | 


him for that purpoſe, with an account of their reſpective de- 


mands. Mr. Faulkner, the prigter of one of the Dublin papers, 


was one of his creditors. This gentleman. told Mr. Sheridan, 
that he would not trouble him with-his demand till he dined 
with him: Mr. Sheridan accordingly called at Mr. F aulkner's; 
and after dinner Mr. Faulkner put a ſealed. paper. into his 
hand, which he told him contained his demand, at the ſame 


time requeſting Mr. Sheridan to examine it at his leiſure at 


home: when he came home he found, under ſeal, a bond of 
his for two hundred pounds, due to Mr, Faulkner, cancelled, 


together with a receipt in full of a book debt, to the extent 


of. one hundred pounds. — Whether is the conduct of the 
actor or printer the more generous and.laudable ? 

This paragraph contains a jumble of circumſtances ill un- 
derſtood, garniſhed with others that had no exiſtence but in 
the writer's imagination. . . ... At the cloſe of the ſeaſon, in 
May. 1758, Mr, Sheridan went to London, to collect forces 


for the next Winter's campaign; but in the event of ſome N 


adverſe occurrences, finding himſelf unable for the preſent 
to ſtem the tide of oppoſition, diſguſted with the ill- treat- 
ment of his fellow citizens, and weary of a profeſſion he 
never cordially reliſhed, he relinquiſhed the management 
of Smock- alley, and remained in England for the five ſuc- 


ceeding years. During that interval he ſupported himſelf 


and r whom at no time he neglected, in a ſtyle of genteel 
| | nene 
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independence, & chiefly by his literary exertions, and remitted 
to Mr. Sheen, his brother-in-law, in Dublin, about five / 
hundred pounds, which was divided among ſuch-of his cre- 
ditors as applied in conſequence of an advertiſement in the 
Public papers ſeveral times repeated. In 1763, the Earl, 
afterwards Duke, of Northumberland, was appointed to the 
Government of Ireland. This, Mr. Sheridan, having the 
honour of being known to his Excellency, and ſtill panting 
for his native home, conſidered as an auſpicious event, and ac- 
cordingly prepared for his return; on Saturday November 
the 5th, he arrived in Dublin, having firſt obtained a Letter 
of Licence from the WIEN of his creditors, in which it 
was ſtipulated, he ſhould pay into Truſtees' hands for their 
uſe, one half of whatever he ſhould acquire, by acting or 
otherwiſe, during his ſtay there, with limitation for two 
years. Barry invited him to his houſe as his gueſt, where 
for a ſhort time he took up his quarters, and, purſuant to 
agreement, the Friday following, November 11th, played 
Hamlet to 1851. 48. 4d. which, ſharing half the profits after 
Gol. as ſettled for each night of his performance, brought 
him 621. 178. 2d, for the firſt night. On the like conditions 
| he 
* If this account ſhould ftartle the belief of thoſe who hunt aftgr 
employments as their only reſource, Mr. Sheridan begs leave to remind 
them that it was not his caſe; he had it in his power to provide for 
himſelf much better than the Government could. He had ſet out in life 
upon certain principles, eatly imbibed from his great maſter Swift, 
which would not ſuffer him to think of ſuch a courſe. Among theſe, 
one of the foremoſt was independence; without which there could he 
no liberty. By independence he means only a reliance upon a man's 
felf, and his own talents and labours, for his ſupport and advancement 
in life; for abſolute independence belongs not to human beings. 
« Though they who know not the value of ſuch fort of independence; 
though they who know not how ſweet the bread is which is earned by 
the ſweat of one's own brow, may not have any faith in principles of 


this ſort, yet ſurely they will give credit to a man upon their own favou- 
rite maxim, that of ſelf-intereſt.” 


Sheridan's Humble Appeal to the Public, 8 vo. 1 p. 34 
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he continued performing till March, in all twenty-four nights, 
beſides benefits, and cleared upon the whole 8631. 1s. 10d. 


The following is the liſt of plays, with Mr. Sheridan's 
dividend on each, reſpectively annexed. 
| Theatre Royal, Crow-Street. 


. 1763, Nov. 11, Hamlet = 62 17 2 
| 124, Dittes 50 9 11 
17, Richard the Third 24 6 45 : 
19, Ditto - 24 0 ITS 
2I, Venice Preſerved 19 13 IF 
26, Jane Shore - ax:26- 5+; 
28, Venice Preſerved 77 


Dec. 8, All for Lore | 11 12 105 
To, Julius Czſar - 39 16 9 


12, Handler 10 4 

f 15, Othello . 27 16 92 
1764, Jan. 9, Cato — 29 3- 4 
12, Hamlet 1 36:9: 8 

14, Provoked Wife +; 2410: . 

16, Richard the Third 12 15 74 
21, Macbeth - 6 2 11 
23, Comus « I3 15 8 

28, Ditto 1 „„ 

Feb. 4, As you like it 3 16 10% 


15, Othello = 19 15 II 

II, All for Love 22 4 8 
13, King Jonn 6 18 74 
16, Alexander En © 5 o 


20, Fin Cæſar „„ ·‚ & 
— ———— 


To Mr. Sheridan for 24 nights £559 14 1 
Additional ſhares and benefits - 303 7 9g 


Total - £863 1 10 


This, 
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This, in his way of proceeding, was more to the immediate 
advantage of his creditors than his own; for though, on the 
expreſs condition of the letter of licence, he was obliged to I 
hand over one half merely, 4311. Tos. IId. for their uſe, by 

this exertion of his talents alone, they received 6681. 38. od. 
reſerving to his ſeparate diſpoſal only 2191. 188. Iod. The 
particulars of which appear in the following account, ſtated 
by Mr. Knowles, his brother-in-law and agent, which, with 
the original vouchers, on a former occaſion depoſited with 
my Father, are all now lying on my deſk, 


Total receipt of Mr. Sheridan's ſhares and bene- 7 it 
fits, from Nov. 1763, to April 1764, incluſive £ 863 1 10 TT i i 
Caſh paid to and for the uſe of Mr. Sheridan' 8 | | 

creditors, viz. | 

Nov. 17, To J. Watſon, as per receipt 8 
Dec. 14, To Mat. Williamſon, do. 30 0 © 
19, To Richard Cullen, do. 1x 7 6 
| oO o 
1 2 
4 


30, To H. Mitchell, Eſq. do. 50 

To Tho. Adderly, Eſq. do. 50 
1764. To ſundry ſmall debts 21 10 
Mar. 22, To W. Lefanu Eſq. mtu? | 


for the creditors, at ſun- | 
_ dries, as per his receipts ? 6 
To Anth. Grayſon, Eſq's. vs Nb | 1 


advanced by Mr. Whyte 0 


1 
£ 668 3 0 
. remaining in Mr. Sheridan s hands / 219 18 10 


- 44 * A * - + 4 ” x . %. ” 10 
* * —— 6 n 3 - X > 22 — n IRE. — 
ener Er gn ern. 5 Eon > : bh r —— 


ſon's draft on Meſſrs. Portis, London, for 


. Remitted to Mrs. Sheridan, per Mr. Ben- | | 
107 17 6 
the uſe of his family, 88 Engliſh 


| in reſerved for his own uſe £ II2 I 4 
May the ath, 1764, JOHN KNOWLES. 
| Out 


Fd 
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| Ont of this dais pittance ks had to pay his lodgings, 
ſupport himſelf and his ſervant, and, on many occaſions, to 
provide dreſſes and other articles proper for his appearance on 


the ſtage; the Theatrical” wardrobe at that time being in a 


reduced ftate, and rather ſcantily ſuited. This at once re- 
futes the idle notion of his extravagance, induftriouſly propa- 


gated by his calumniators, and confidently aſſerted by many 


at this day. . . . . Several who had demands againſt him, as 
before intimated, refuſed to ſign the letter of licence, and as 
the artful and deſigning are never wanting in ſpecious pre- 
texts, he truſted to their honour ; but they lay perdue watch- 
ing their opportunity, and the event proved the wiſdom of 


precaution on the part of Mr. Sheridan. While he continued : 


Playing, and was daily feeding his gaping creditors with gold, 
they ſuffered him to go on unmoleſted; but, notwithſtanding 
theſe unequivocal proofs of his integrity, immediately on the 
expiration of his agreement with Barry, which cloſed with a 


benefit, his quondam Printer,, who heid a bond of his, and 


had but lately received a very handſome partial payment, 
entered judgment; and without further reſpite, ordered exe- 


cution. My Father, fortunately, had the Sheriff's ſon then 


under his tuition, and through that channel got a hint of the 


Sufineſs, which, having. previouſly ſecured a paſſage in a 
veſſel for England, he imparted to Mr. Sheridan, and hur- 


ried him directly on board. He landed ſafely at Parkgate, 


on the laſt day of April 1764, and by this means, the humane 


deſign of arreſting him was fruſtrated, : 

According to the ſchedule, communicated to my Father 
by Mr. Knowles, together with other papers occaſionally 
cited, his debts amounted to 56871, 18s. 7d. excluſive of 
the mortgage on Quilca, and ſome others which he could not 


Wen Rn, * in all Cy of 7000l. beſides 


intereſt, 
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intereſt, contracted, not by extravagance and diſſipation, 


but, with corroding anxiety and inceſſant fatigue, in the ſervice 


of an ungrateful Public, The Iriſh Stage, before he, fatally 
for himſelf, engaged in the management, was a mere Bear- 
garden; by his unwearied exertions and abilities, it was 
Taiſed to a degree of reſpectability and conſequence, that 
would have done honour to the moſt enlightened and poliſhed 


ages.* After maintaining his fruitleſs ſtruggles through "Y 


long ſeries of years, at laſt encountering thoſe baleful hydras, 
Faſhion and Caprice, his flattering hopes and all his ſhining 
proſpects were defeated. In 1759, with a growing family, 
for whoſe welfare he was ever ardently ſolicitous; with an 
impaired conſtitution and bankrupt in his fortune, he retired 
from the ſcene; and, as the Hiſtorian honourably teſtifies, 
e the laſt day of his management was, in every . as 
nn. praiſe-worthy as the firſt,” 


M | | I have 


4 « The Stage indeed had long been in a declining condition. Salaries 


were badly paid; buſineſs totally neglected, while irregularity and inde» 
corum pervaded the whole. . . . . The appearance and ſucceſs of a new 
Actor produced ſometime after the moſt remarkable change ever known 
in the Theatrical affairs of Ireland... . We muſt not however imagine 
that all this was accompliſhed in a day. It was the work of years. 
Perfection is only to be att ed by perſeverance. . . . It may be naturally 
ſuppaſed that at firſt he had many difficulties to encounter. Bad habits, 
confirmed by time, were hard to be eradicated. Performers were unuſed 
to regularity, and the taſte of the town was palled and vitiated. Non- 
payment of ſalaries he knew was the radical ſource of diforders ; this, 
at the firſt ſetting off, and through the whole courſe of his management, 
he effectually obviated; and in other reſpects, his methods were fo gentle, 
and at the ſame time fo falutary, that they carried conviction with them. 
He always attended rehearſals, and ſettled the buſineſs of each ſcene with 
Preciſion; not the moſt trifling incident preparatory to the performance 
was omitted. . . . His great judgment and perfect knowlege of his fitua- 
tion, amply qualified him for an inſtructor; and his regulations were ſo 
Proper and conveyed in ſo pleaſing a manner, that they were irreſiſtible, 
and could not fail to be complied with. His higheſt ambition ſeemed to 
center in omg confidered the father of his company.” 


EXTRACT FROM urrencocx. 
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I have been the more particular in tracing the foregoing” 
tranſactions, and quoting the original vouchers now before 
me, as it was on the ground of theſe facts the Petition to 
Parliament was framed on Mr. Sheridan's behalf, by whicti 
he became entitled to the benefit of an Act of "Inſolvency; 
paſſed in the year 1766, while he was abſent with his family 
at Blois in France. To do juſtice, it muſt be alſo confeſſed, 
that the ſum of 3601. as above ſpecified, paid into the hands 
of the Truſtee for the Creditors, had not, when_the applica- 
tion to Parliament was attempted; been diſtributed ; owing- 
to ſome difficulties in the buſineſs, which without Mr. Sheridan 
could not ſatisfactorily be | adjuſted. However, upon the 
whole, the Creditors had no great reaſon to complain; Mr. 
Lefanu did not ſuffer the money to lie dormant, nor, as a 
Banker he might, apply it to his own profit. He laid it out 
in Debentures, and liquidating the intereſt with - the principal, 
when the matters in diſpute were ſettled, honourably handed 
over to every man his ſhare, which was more than could well 
be expected, and ſo far a reaſonable compenſation for the 
delay; but in regard to the parliamentary buſineſs, it was a 
circumſtance, in the firſt ſtage, of untowardly aſpect, and if 
not cautiouſly guarded againſt, might have defeated the at- 
tempt. This the Petitioner was aware of, and therefore, not 
to incur. a greater riſk, till the laſt moment concealed his 
deſigy. That point being unexpeRedly obtained, as our 
readers have.. before ſeen, Mr. Sheridan quitted France, 
where he had been. deſerted. by all his wealthy and proteſts 
ing friends,“ whom his warm proſperity had graced ; and 
was once more happily reſtored to his native land. He ar- 
rived in Dublin the latter end. of October 1766, and on 
| E February 2d. following, e at Crow-ſtreet in 

| Hamlet, 


* see his Letter, dated Blois, Auguſt it, 1966, in a preceding page 
annexed to the Remarks on Boſwell, . 
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Hamlet, and continued performing there for fourteen nights, 
with his uſual eclat, ending with Maſkwell in the Double 
Dealer, for his own benefit. That day, after dinner, he 
conſulted my Father, on the ſubje& of calling a meeting of 
his Creditors, a point he had had ſometime in contemplation, 
My Father warmly oppoſed it; conceiving it likely to involve 

him in freſh embarraſſments, by exciting expectations which 
could not be gratified, and by implicated promiſes again en- 
danger his perſonal ſafety, notwithſtanding the, meaſures re- 

. cently adopted; upon the whole, as ſavouring more of oſten- 
tation, to which my Father was in all caſes particularly averſe, 
than any Good it could poſſibly produce. Perhaps his ſincere 
wiſhes for the real honour of Mr. Sheridan, co-inciding with a 
diſpoſition naturally zealous, made him over earneſt in his re- 
monſtrances; ſome friends preſent not ſeeing, or in compliment 
xo, Mr. Sheridan, not chooſing to ſee the affair in the light 
my Father took it, over-ruled the arguments he offered, and 
confirmed Mr. Sheridan in his purpoſe ; however, he ac- | 

knowleged the propriety of being guarded ; and on Tueſday, 
March the 24th, 1767, the following advertiſement appeared 

in Faulkner's, Journal. 

« Mr. Sheridan deſires to meet his Creditors n at the Muſic- 
Hall, in Fiſhamble-ſtreet, on Thurſday the 2d of April, at 
One o'Clock, in order to concert with them the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual method for diipoling of his effects and making ; 
"a dividend,” ?“ 

The reſult of this meeting has been LIFE ſet forth in. 

the courſe of the Remarks, page 376. My Father attended, 

as Mr, Sheridan made it a point; but purpoſely delayed till the 
buſineſs of the congreſs was nearly ſettled, that he might not 
be called on for his opinion. Soon after his entrance, Mr. 

Sheridan, who was on the look-out, accoſted him, Sam! 1 | 

am glad to ſee you are come;? . . . my Father bowed... . 1 

| perceive you are not ſatisfied with the meaſure,”, .., . Indeed, 
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Sir, I am not.... , . Mr. Sheridan pauſed, and perhaps on 
reflection, when too late, was convinced he had taken a 
precipitate ſtep. A coolneſs ſucceeded between the two 
friends; this was fomented by the officiouſneſs of others, 
which occaſioned a diſunion of ſome continuance ; but not the 
ſmalleſt appearance of animoſity or recrimination occurred on 
either fide; their ſpirit was above it; on the contrary, 


many acts of kindneſs and mutual good offices took place in 


the interval, which ſhewed a wiſh for the reſtoration of amity 
on both ſides, if any one about them had been honeſt enough | 
to promote it. My Father, ſtill bearing in mind the obliga- 
tions he owed to Mrs. Sheridan, who was the friend and 


parent of his youth, continued, without abatement, his at- 
tachment to her children; they, on a proper occaſion, inter- 


poſed; the parties were brought together, and their differ- 
ence no more was remembered. It is to this difference be- 
tween Mr. Sheridan and him, my Father alludes in his 


Elegy on the Inſtability of Affection, which ſtands the third 


in order in the New Edition of his Poems. 


One Friend, one choſen Friend, I once poſſeſs'd, 
And did 1 in the hour of trial fai“? | A 
still de his. Virtues, his Deſerts confeſs'd ; : 
But o'er * lapſes, Memory, drop the Veil. 
|  WHYTE's POEMS, p. 119. 


The laſt office of kindnef: he had it in his power to render 
him, was at his lodgings in Frith-ſtreet, Sho. He ſupported . 
him from his apartment down ſtairs, and helped him into 
the carriage that took him to Margate, where, the ninth day 
after, Death obliterated every thing—but his Virtues. 

An obſervation or two more and we have done. . . . While 


Barry was ſtruggling againſt the ſtorm, which at laſt over- 


whelmed him, he gained, as already noted, Mr. Sheridan 
to a cauſe. The receipts of his firſt four houſes are Rated 
2 by 
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by Hitcheock, by which the reader will be farther enabled 
to judge of che truth of the paragraph in queſtion; premiſing, 
on the ſame authority, that at this period the buſineſs in ge- 
neral was very bad, the rage being entirely for ſing- ſong and 


Smock- alley. Love in a Village at Crow- ſtreet, five times 


repeated, never reached 3ol. ſometimes not 14l. other re- 

ceipts have deſcended ſo low as Xol. Mr. Sheridan's firſt four 

nights as follows, viz. OS. : 
1767, Feb. 2, Hamlet 1171 19 


O 

5, Richard „ RS EM 

9, Cato _ R 141 16 © 

13, Hamlet - 148 9 5 

Total receipt of Sheridan's four nights 2 £ 575 19 5 
N | | "2 The 


* This writer, though remarkably exact in what came within the 
eompais of his reſearch, has been led into an error reſpecting Mr. Sheridan. 
He has adopted a notion, generally entertained, that Sheridan had the 
honour of being Preceptor to the Queen Mr. Sheridan always contra- 
diced it, and declared to the contrary. One day ſpeaking on the ſubject, 


he ſaid, 4+ Our countrymen are fond of engroſſing imaginary diſtinctions; 


it is a trait in the national character. Some years ago, the fign of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, Sophi of Perſia, ſtared you in the face in every corner of 
Dublin, and all mouths were filled with the Hiſtory and wonderful 
Exploits of that fortunate Uſurper, who, incredible as it may ſeem, was 


diſcovered to be nothing more or leſs, than an Iriſh Renegade, honeſt _ 


Tom Callaghan of the. county of Cork, who, according to the creed of 
the day, by his uncommon feats of valour and addreſs, had raiſed him- 
ſelf to that dignity.” . . . Angria, another diſtinguiſhed Freebooter of the 
Eaſt, in like manner, was notoriouſly a native of the Iſland of Saints; 
nay, I have known iome who have a hundred times played marbles 
with him; a damned keen dog he always was, and the foremoſt in every 


miſchief.” On a recent occaſion, in a very reſpectable company, it was 


very ſeriouſly asked, if Hyder Ali was not an Iriſhman. In a fimilar 
ſtrain it was but lately afferted, that Dumourier, the French General's 
real name was Murray, formerly a private in the Iriſh Brigades, The 
O'Reillys, every chiſd knows, are lineally deſcended from the n 
a noble and 1 family of Ancient nne. 
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"The other ten, including two Benefits, were in order 
The Double Dealer, Ditto ſecond Night, Hamlet, The Double 
Dealer, Jane Shore, Double Dealer, Venice Preſerved, King 
John, Julius Cæſar, and on Friday March 20th, The Double 
Dealer, for his laſt Benefit. The particular receipts are not 
| Preſerved; but, as his novelty muſt have ſomewhat abated, 
we cannot prefume with altogether equal ſucceſs. Set 
-down the entire upon an average at 1 zol. per night, by which 
with the addition of two Benefits, it may be, admitted that 
he cleared 65ol; no part of which, either by compact or 
implication, his Creditors had any claim to. He had his 
own neceſſities to provide for, and a young family with none 
but himſelf to look up to; their moſt excellent mother was 
no more; and the ſtate of his finances put it out of his 
power to indulge in works of ſupererogation.“ 


The heart? his wife's reſpected corſe that bore 
Left him pofſeis'd of my one louis- d'or. 


WHYTE's POEMS, p. 22. f 

No calculation can be made to ſupport the ſtory from the 
ons occurrences, Mr. Barry, notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance he had derived from his union with 
Sheridan, ſoon after found himſelf obliged to reſign to his then 
more fortunate antagoniſt; but mindful of his late obliga- 
tions to the man, whom his raſh oppoſition had formerly ſet 
_ adrift, in ſettling with Moſſop, he provided in the body of 
the Article for Sheridan's being engaged, which was certainly 
with a friendly and good intention on the part of Barry. 
Sheridan took it otherwiſe, and was ſo offended that any 
man ſhonld preſume to carve for him, that he would accede 
to no offers, and did not appear that winter, In the month of | 
April allowing, Sheridan and Moſſop accidently meeting at 
an 


* 


* See his Letter as before, dated Bois, ami 1ſt, and alſo that of 
October 13th, 1766. 


*# Mirrour for Youth addicted to the Thegtro-Mania, line 8525 
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an entertainment given by a mutual friend, former bickerings 
were ſpeedily forgotten, and, reſentment giving place to con- 
venience, the parties came to an agreement. Sheridan ap- 
peared a few days after in Hamlet, Richard and Cato ſuc- 
eeſſively; but Moſſop declining a propoſal to unite their 
powers and appear together, the connection was diffolved; and 
Sheridan, without taking a benefit, went off to England, to 
meet his young family on their return from France. 

The amount of Mr. Sheridan's debts, as ſet forth in the 
paragraph under conſideration, widely differs from the return 
given in by Mr. Knowles, who, being ſome time treaſurer 
to the Theatre and Mr. Sheridan's agent, as well as, married 
to his ſiſter, muſt have thoroughly known the ſituation of 
his affairs, The ſchedule was made out for my Father, ſup- 
poſing he might have occaſion for it, on his examination 
before the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, touching 
the particulars; a caſe which required circumſpection. 

By this time our Readers muſt have perceived, from the 
very nature of the circumſtances, the authority of the para- 
graph was too haſtily admitted, and the flouriſh on liberality 
grounded on miſrepreſentation. If the Alderman had really 
acted in the manner deſcribed, it would have been no. compli- 
ment to Sheridan; the compliment would have been to the 
Creditors, whoſe diſtributive ſhares would have been thereby 
proportionally augmented, as the Alderman's quota, ſo relin- 
quiſhed, muſt have merged in the general fund. Conſe- 
quently, without detracting from the merits of Mr. Faulkner, 
and great merits he certainly poſſeſſed, on his part the 
culogium was undeſerved, and we riſk nothing in aſſert- 
ing, that on the other it was equally undeſired. Sheridan 
had a conſciouſneſs of integrity and rectitude within, that 
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ſupported him in every emergency through life; no praiſe 


was of any value in his eſtimarion but what was honeſtly 
obtained. He realized in his conduct, to the fulleſt extent, 


the ſentiment contained in thoſe beautiful lines of Pope, 


which I have heard him, more than once, in his impreſſive 


manner, with pointed and peculiar energy recite; 


All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
ESSAY ON MAN, Ep. iv. I. 254- 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
5 ec. . 


Tu ſubſequent LET T ERS, ſelected from a long courſe of 
epiſtolary correſpondence between Mr. and Mrs. SnERIDAx 
and my FATHER, eſtabliſh the Facts, in contradiction to 
Mr. Boſwell and others, ſet forth in our Remarxs on that 
Writer's voluminous Mt ors of the LiFe or DR. JOHNSON, 
for which purpoſe the printing of them was chiefly intended. 
But, though few in number, they have recommendations 
which render them intrinſically valuable. They have the 
merit of being genuine, and written immediately to the 
occaſion, without the leaſt view to publication, which con- 
feſſedly was not the caſe with moſt of the productions of 
our firſt-rate geniuſes in this way. Their compoſitions, un- 
der the name of Familiar Letters, however admirable in 
other reſpe&ts, are rather Epiſtolary Eſſays, like the pa- 
pers of the Spectators, the reſult of premeditation and 
care; ſcrupulouſly corrected and poliſhed for the preſs.* 
Here we have examples of familiar writing as it ſhould be, 
in its native ſimplicity and eaſe ; every eng! in its original 
| N | conception 


* We are told that a certain author of great learning and talents, 
uſed to employ a month in writing a letter of moderate length ; and 
Pliny apologizes for the unuſual length of a letter, by ſaying, he had 
not time to make it ſhorter, which is a proof that he was not accuſtomed 
to ſet down his thoughts currente calamo, or Without reſerve, to commit 
to his friends and poſterity, the genuine effuſions of his heart. Collections of 
Familiar Letters, are indeed numerous, by far the greateſt part made in 
the life time and printed under the inſpection of the authors. Mr. Ad- 
diſon has been known to ſuſpend buſineſs of high importance, and top 
the preſs to alter a comma or reviſe a word, 


yet I ſhould not chooſe, at this diſtance from myſelf, to have 
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conception as it aroſe in the mind, ſpontaneouſly flowing from 
the pen. Truth is not ſacrificed to ornament, nor ſincerity 


- diſguiſed in ſtudied periods. Several literary anecdotes con- 


tained in theſe Letters will probably be found intereſting ; 


but they poſſeſs in an eminent degree an excellence for which 


Familiar Letters are eſteemed peculiarly valuable. They 
truly exhibit in pure unaffected language an undiſguiſed 
picture of the heart, and ſerve to illuſtrate the character of 
the Writers; Writers too who have meritoriouſly approved 
themſelves in the eye of the Public, and who muſt hereafter 
be diſtinguiſhed in the Hiſtory of Literature. 


* 8 CY 8 — ” 
— — 


Mas. SHERIDAN® ro Mx. WHVT E. 
| en Nov. IIth, 1758. 


Ben SAM, 


I RECEIVED yours by the Jaſt Iriſh mail, and am „ inn 
obliged to you for the notice you have given me in regard 
to the children. I ſhould indeed have fixed them with you 
entirely as Boarders on my leaving Ireland; but as 1 expected 
to have returned long before this time, I thought that for 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, and eſpecially as the exerciſe of walking in 
ſummer might be of uſe to them, that they could not be the 
worſe for ſpending their evenings at home. However, as I 
am convinced of the juſtneſs of your reflections on the ſub- 
ject, I would by all means have them lodged in your houſe, 
and the ſooner they are removed the better. Though I have 
an entire reliance as well on your care as that of Mrs. Whyte, 


| | the 
This Lady is an exception to Mr. Boſwell's general rule; ſhe was a 


perſon Dr. Johnſon and He highly valued, and always ſpoke well of. See 


Memoirs of the Life of Johnion, vol. i. pp. 3 52, 35 4» paſſim. ulſ» Note on 
ehe preceding Remarks, p. 9. g 
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the children deprived of the ſervant they have been ſo long 


ufed to. I know it would be a great hardſhip on the poor 


younger one in particular to loſe nurſe who has always hither- 
to been their attendant. They muſt neceſſarily have ſome- 
. ; | body 


* In a work printed by Faulder, London, this preſent year 1798, it is 
ſaid, „ Richard-Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. was born at Quilca near Dublin, 
in the year 1752. At the age of fix years his Father, then compelled to 


quit his native country, brought him into England, and placed him at 


Harrow School, under the care of Dr. Sumner, who was at that time 
Head-Maſter, &c.“ The ingenious author has been greatly miſled in 
almoſt every particular here advanced reſpecting Mr. Sheridan, as is 
evident, from the above Letters written by his Mother, and the circum- 
ſtances of his birth related in a preceding page which, to ſave the trou- 


ble of turning back, take briefly as follows. . . . Mr. Sheridan, the Father, 


at the time of his ſon's birth, and ſome years before and aſter, lived at 
No. 12 in Dorſet-ftreet, Dublin; a new houſe built for him by a Mr. Orpin, 
now occupied by a Mr. Kindillon, directly oppoſite to the houſe in 
which Captain Solomon Whyte, Mrs. Sheridan's maternal uncle, then 


lived. The fituation, though very inconvenient, being at a great diſtance 
from the Theatre, was fixed on at the ſpecial inſtance of her uncle, who 


was in a very declining ſtate of health, and wiſhed to have her near him; 
for ſhe was his favourite niece, and they were mutually fond of each 
other. It pleaſed the Almighty to call him to his eternal home, March 
the r7th, 1757. In this houſe Richard-Brinſley Sheridan was born, at a 
ſeaſon when his Father's occupation in town rendered his preſence in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, towards the latter end of October 1751; not in 52, 
and conſequently not at Quilca, which is not near Dublin, Young 
Sheridan was not brought to London by his Father in the year 1758; but 
was ſent over late in the year 1759, and, not till after the Chriſtmas va- 
cation, in the year 1762, was placed at Harrow School; for which we 
have the authority of the Letters before us. If any faſtidious critic ſhould 
carp at the nicety of this ſtatement, the circumſtances have been taken 
up by ſeveral writers in ſucceſſion, and all erroneouſly. It is neverthe- 
leſs clear, that whatever is thought worthy of record, ſhould be honeſtly 
and truly recorded; if, inſuch a caſe, ſo many miſtakes could be committed, 
it may at leaſt ſerve to ſhew our younger Readers, that when national 
vanity, the intereſt of individuals, or the prejudice of party, guides the 


author's pen, which is too much the caſe in both ancient and modern 


Hiſtories, though written by a Hume or a Gibbon, they are at beſt but 
ingenious Romances, and not to be relied on. 
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body to dreſs them, waſh for them, and mend their cloaths ; 
and if nurſe can be made any otherwiſe uſeful in the family, 
I dare ſay ſhe will be very willing to do her beſt. I would 
have her ſtill attend them, and the terms for her can be as eaſily 
adjuſted as for the children, If you want a bed or beds on 
the occaſion, you may be ſupplied from the Blind-quay. 

I can't at preſent inform you what ſtay we ſhall make here : 
Mr. Sheridan is now at Oxford, where he purpoſes to give 
a Courſe of Lectures; how long that will detain him I can't 
ſay ; but I do not expect him to return this month. I ſent 
your letter to him and waited for his anſwer, otherwiſe you 
ſhould have heard from me ſooner. When he writes to 
Dr. Leland or Mr. Tickell, he will take notice of what you 
ſay in regard to H. S. mean time if that branch of inſtruc- 
tion which they offered you can be in any wiſe made worth 
your while, I think you would not do well to refuſe it, as it 
may be a means of introducing you to ſomething much better. 
T only ſay this as my own ſentiments, for Mr. Sheridan did 
not give me his opinion on the ſubject, | 
As to Theatrical matters, I can ſay but little of x but 
I doubt Mr. Sheridan, without a much better proſpect than 
the preſent, will hardly be induced to take the burthen again 
upon his ſhoulders ; for my own part I think we have had a 


. . ſufficient proof how far Dublin is to be depended upon; I 


ſpeak in general, for I am ſure we have ſome very worthy 
friends there. Be that as it may, I can't as yet ſpeak with 
certainty concerning our deſignation after Chriſtmas. Mr, 
Sheridan's abſence (for I have had him but for a few days 
with me theſe five weeks, and then very much .engaged) 
leaves me ignorant of what our motions are to be at that 
time; but I have hope I ſhall then have it in my power per- 


ſonally to thank you for your attention to my poor little 


Ones. 


— 
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ones. You don't tell me whether they are going on with 
their French. Give my bleſſing to them, and tell them we 
ſhall meet ere 'tis long. 

Pray make my compliments to Mrs. Whyte : I hope ſhe 
has better health than when I ſaw her, and is by this time 
better reconciled to Ireland. 

I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours molt ſincerely, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
P.3; M* Brother and Siſter are both very well, and with 


to be affectionately remembered to you. Dr. Lucas, your old 


Friend, is perfectly recovered; he returned a few days ago 
from Harwich, where he had been on account of his health, 


and to attend Lord Charlemont, whom he has reſtored ſur- 


prizingly. The Doctor was very particular in his enquiries 
about you, and requeſted I would aſſure you he has your 


welfare extremely at heart. 


* 


— . —— u T— 


MRS. SHERIDAN To MR. WHV T E. 


LoxDox, Manch 29TH, 1759. 
DEar Sau, 5 


WHEN I look at the date of your laſt letter, I am aſhamed 
that I have not anſwered it long before now: I will howeyer 
endeavour to account for my omiſſion in few words. When 
I received. yours I was at Bath, where my drinking the 


waters, together with the general diſſipation of the place, 


quite diſqualified me either for writing or reading ; to ſay 


the truth, 1 believe I never had either a pen or a book in my 


hand the whole time I was there; I ſhould notwithſtanding 


| have written to you, but as I every day expected to have the 


buſineſs which detained Mr, Knowles concluded, ſo I intended 


by 
F4 
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by him, at his return to Dublin, to have writ to you at large 
on the ſubject of your letter. This made me defer writing 
from day to day, when at my return to London, the ſickneſs 
and death of poor Miſs Pennington (who was in the ſame 
houſe with me) ſo took up my attention, that it was a great 
while before I could think of any thing elſe. This was the 
true ſtate of my ſituation, and I have nothing farther to offer 
in excuſe for my ſilence.* 

The morning of the day in which our deceaſed friend 
took her illneſs, your name happening to be mentioned, ſhe 
aſked after you with great kindneſs, and told me many civi- 
lities which you had formerly ſhewn her. Yeſterday I opened 
a writing-box and a little parcel ſhe left me, in which I found 
fome curioſities of value, and ſeveral intereſting papers, which 
ſhe had not before ſhewn me; among others, a very pretty 
Poem addreſſed to her by you it was encloſed in a letter of 
my ſiſter Chamberlaine's. We uſed to ſet you down in the 
liſt of her admirers. She was in every ſenſe indeed an eſti- 
mable Being; a lively, ſenſible companion, and a ſincere and 
difcreet friend; naturally affectionate and obliging, her good 
offices were never wanting where ſhe thought ſhe could be of 
ſervice. Books to be ſure are a great ſource of entertain- 
ment in the gloom of retirement ; but the mind cannot be 
always in a diſpoſition for reading, and there are times and 
occaſions which require more active conſolation. Her agree- 
able converſation was the balm of my ſolitary hours, and her 
company in Mr. Sheridan's frequent abſences, to which his 

avocations 
Mis P. was once an admired tar in the literary hemiſphere. Whether 
or not there be any writings of hers extant, I cannot aſcertain, The 


volume of well-written letters, containing an unfortunate Mother's 


Advice to her Abſent Daughter, ſuppoſed to be adgrefled to this Lady, 
was a Poſthumous Publication, 
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avocations indiſpenſably oblige him, was to me a material 
acquiſition; my dear Sam, I ſhall miſs her very much; but 
this is ſelfiſh 5 don't condemn me for it. | 

Mr. Sheridan is now at Cambridge; but I expect his im- 
mediate return. I hope every thing goes on to your wiſhes. 
How are my dear little ones? do they often talk of me? 
keep me alive in their remembrance. I have all a mother's 
anxiety about them, and long to have them over with me; 
but I believe we ſhall not ſend for them till the latter end of 
June, and then I hope to ſee them. I mention this as a mat- 
ter of buſineſs, as I know your number is limited, and, being 
apprized of our intentions in time, you may the better regu- 
late your own meaſures and ſuit your convenience accord- 
ingly. If you will ſend me your account for the children, 
by nurſe, when they leave you, I hope Mr. Sheridan will diſ- 
charge it the firſt opportunity. But as to the Bond Debt I 
can ſay nothing; that is a more ſerious object, and I fear we 
muſt treſpaſs on your friendſhip to wait ſometime longer, 
till our affairs come about, and we can get a better hold of 
the world. | 1 

The main object of your laſt, requiring maturer deliber- 


ation and preciſion, I muſt defer to a more favourable oppor- 


tunity, Let me hear from you ſoon, and in my anſwer 1 
promiſe to be particular and explicit on the points you pto- 
poſe. This is a ſad ſcrawl, very unfit to come before ſo ex- 
cellent a penman; but I have neither time nor ſpirits to copy 
it fair: I hope you will be able to decypher it. Remember 
me to my brother and ſiſter in Kevin's-ſtreet. 1 ſhall be 
very glad to hear of your proſpering in your preſent and 
| ſuture undertakings ; and am, 
| Dear Sam, 


Your ſincere Friend, &c. &c. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
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Mus. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 
_ WIN PDSOR, SEPTEMBER I2TH, 1759. 
Dran Sam, : | | s 

MY Children are, thank God, arrived ſafe and well; they 
did not come down to me here till laſt Thurſday ; they ſtaid 
a week in London, nurſe being willing to wait for their bag- 
gage, Which 'twas proper ſhe ſhould ſee ſafely lodged before 
the left town. I can't ſay they do their preceptor as much 
credit as George Cunningham does, for their progreſs has 
been rather ſmall for eighteen months ; but, miſtake me not, 
I dow't ſay this, as is too much the abſurd cuſtom of parents, 
by way of throwing a reflection on the teacher, of whoſe 
care and abilities I am perfectly ſatisfied ; it is the intereſt of 
the maſter to do every thing to the beſt of his power for the 
advantage of his pupils; my children's backwardneſs I impute 
to themſelves; owing to their natural flowneſs, their illneſs 
and long and frequent abſences, not to any want of attention 
in you towards them. | 55 

Mr. Sheridan ſends his beſt wiſhes to you, and is very 
much pleaſed to hear you are going on ſo well : he ſays, he 
is very ſure you will make yourſelf conſpicuous in your 
_ profeſſion. 1 gave him your account, and he defires me to 
tell you, the inſtant it is in his power he will diſcharge as 
much of it as he can. | | 

L believe you are not a ſtranger to the bad ſituation of our 
affairs in Ireland ; he is here working his way through dith- 
culties, and nothing but the proſpect of having his labours 
crowned with ſucceſs could ſupport him under them; mean 
time as all our reſources from your ſide are cut off, we are 
obliged to be oeconomilts, till our affairs are ſettled upon a 
better footing, which we hope next winter will effect. I 
aſſure you, Sam, Mr. Sheridan laments the not having it in 


0 his 
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his power at this diſtance to alliſt mow in the manner he once 
hoped to do. 

I am glad to hear you have —_— your health and 
ſpirits, and with them I hope your peace of mind. In truth 
I believe I have inverted the order of things here, and have 
placed the effects before their cauſe.” Be that as it may, 1 
wiſh them to you all together, with an additional acquiſition 
of reputation and fortune. 'There I think I have put matters 
to rights, and given the words their proper places; for ac- 
cording to the temporal order of things, in your way of life, 
money moſt aſſuredly waits on reputation. 


Mr. Sheridan and I ſhall be glad to hear from you at your 
leiſure, 


1 am, Dear Sam, 
Yours ſincerely, &c. | 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. SHERIDAN To Mz. /WHYTE. 


DECEMBER 2D, 1759. 
Dran Sam, ; 


I OUGHT to make an apology for not anſwering yours 
of the 28th of Auguſt, if I had received it in any reaſonable 
time within the date; but it did not come to my hands till 
the 7th of November: Mrs. Gregory, indeed, very politely 
excuſed herſelf for this delay, occaſioned, as ſhe obligingly ex- 
preſſed herſelf, in the letter in which ſhe encloſed yours, by 
the deſire ſhe had to deliver your letter to me with her own 
hands, which ſhe was prevented from doing by illneſs, till 
the bad weather came on and cut off all hopes of being able 
to get out of town; for I am ſtill at Windſor. 

1 am extremely glad to hear from all hands that your 
ſchool goes on ſo'well: I have not the leaſt doubt of your 
0 | making 
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making a figure in your profeſſion. Indeed it is but a ſmall 

compliment to ſay this in the place where you now are; for I 
believe you have but few candidates for fame in your line; 
a moderate ſubſiſtence in the dog-trot way is all they expect 
or look for. Mr. Sheridan has gone a good way in the 
grammar; but as he only writes a little now and then, by 
ſnatches, as he is at preſent engaged in another courſe, which 
is to conſiſt of eight lectures, and which chiefly engroſſes his 
time and attention, he has not near completed the grammar; 
but, you may aſſure yourſelf, he will ſend it you, together 
with ſome other uſeful hints, as ſoon as it is perfect enough 
to be of uſe to you. He is very much obliged to you for 
your friendly behaviour, and it redoubles his concern at not 
having it yet in his power to acquit himſelf towards you as 
he thinks you deſerve. But as you cannot be a ftranger to 
the ruinous ſtate of our affairs on your fide the water, fo 
you may imagine thoſe events muſt, in ſome meaſure, even 
influence the progreſs of matters here; however, Mr. Sheridan 
is determined to perſevere in what he thinks a right path, 
and 1 truſt in God we ſhall ſucceed in the end, 
The two boys are getting on in their learning, and I en- 
deavour to aſſiſt them, particularly in the Engliſh branches, 
as well as I can. I ſhogld often be at a loſs what to do with 
my time in this unſociable place, if I had not the children, 
with whom 1 find ſufficient employment. We don't * of 
ing London till after Chriſtmas. 

Mr. Sheridan ſends his beſt wiſhes to vou; the children 
alt love. 


- 


1 am, fi Sam, : 
Yours moſt truly, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Mx. WHYTE. 
W1nND30R, MaRCH 2IST, 1760. 
Dram Sam, 

THOUGH your laſt letter was wi date, 1 am fure it 
has been long enough written to make me aſhamed of not 
having anſwered" it before; if I were not conſcious that it 
was really not in my power to do it ſooner. At the time 1 
received it Mr. Sheridan was in London, and he had not 
been at home long enough, to give me an opportunity to 
talk to him about the requeſt you made, before I was obliged 
to go thither on particular buſineſs, which detained me ten 
days. Since my return to Windſor, which is now a fort- 
night, I have ſcarce been a day well. A diſorder at my 
ſtomach, attended with violent head achs, peſters me per- 
petualiy, and diſqualifies me : almoſt for every * but par- 
ticularly for writing. ö 
| Mr. Sheridan told me, on bing your key, that he 
would with great pleaſure undertake the taſk you mentioned; 
but to do any thing that would be of material uſe to you, 
would take up a much longer time than you are aware of; 
le ſays, thoſe very things you ſpoke of, would be at leaſt a 
month's work to him, to do in ſuch a manner as would be of 
any benefit to you; however, that would not deter bim, if 
his time, the only thing he now can call his own, were not 
at this juncture extremely precious to him. This is not oc- 
caſioned through want of leiſure, as here he can have but few 
avocations; but his health is ſo precarious, having lately 
been violently attacked with his old diſorder, that he is 
obliged to lay hold of every interval of caſe, to purſue a 
very arduous taſk which he has ſet about. His Lectures are 
fioiſhed; but were not done time enough to give them in 
London, as he intended. He is now engaged in a very ex- 
tenſive plan, i in which the Engliſh Language will be ſet in a 

W Uebt, 
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light, that few think it capable of receiving. I could heartily 
wiſh, that you were within reach, that he might communi- 
cate his labours to you. Vou, who have ſo much conſidered 
it yourſelf, muſt receive a particular pleaſure from what he 
could ſhew you on the ſubjeR, as he often ſpeaks of your in- 
defatigable enquiries, and commendable curioſity on this 
occaſion. He has aſſured me that you ſhall be the firſt to 
whom he will communicate what he has written, as ſoon as 
it is in a form fit for an advantageous. peruſal ; how ſoon 
this will be I can't pretend to ſay ; I can only anſwer for my 
not failing to remind him of you, though I am ſure his own 
inclinations would lead him to ſerve you more materially than 
in this point were it in his power. The time I hope will come; 
for we have had a ſufficient ſhare of diſappointments ; 
patience, courage and induſtry, however, will ſurmount 
every thing. 

In a former Letter I wrote to you, I Crd two things 
you quite forgot in your anſwer. The one was, the Letter I 
ſent to Mrs. Katherns, which 1 ſhould have been glad to 
know if ſhe received ; the other was the enquiries after the 
poor little family of Mr. Fiſh;* the account I have ſince had 
of his death has been a melancholy anſwer to thoſe. | 

You told me you would let me know under ſeal of ſecrecy, - 
why a certain perſon interfered ſo warmly about Mrs. . 
I ſhould be glad you would explain this. I aſſure you your 
information ſhall be a ſecret, except to Mr. Sheridan, to 
whom I believe you would impart it as ſoon as to me. A 
ſecret delivered to me, viva voce, might be lodged ſafely with- 
in my own breaſt; but thoſe communicated by Letter hazard a 
participation, as I have no correſpondence: that I don't ſhew. 
I oP mention this, that, in caſe you would wiſh nobody to 

know 


* The Rev. Mr. John Fiſh, M. A. Chaplain to the Blue-coat Hoſpital, 
. married to her elder ſiſter, Ann, deceaſed ; there were 'but the two Siſters» 


/ 
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know - of what you have to ſay but myſelf, you need not 
write it, 


Mr. Sheridan and the children all deſire" to be cordially 


remembered to you. 
e | I am, Dear Sam, 
5 Tours ſincerely, 


FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


Mas. SHERIDAN To Mz. WHYTE. 
| 8 FEBRUARY 26TH, I70T. 
Dear SAM, | 

CONSIDERING | am not remarkable for my expedition 
in anſwering letters, I think I need not make any apology 
for not acknowleging the N yours of December 20th, 
ſooner. 

1 ſhall juſt briefly diſpatch the contents of that, e 
matters of more conſequence to ſpeak to. 

I need not tell you how ſincerely glad both Mr. Sheridan 
and I are at every ſucceſs and every freſh mark of appro- 
bation you meet with; 1 think Nature cut you out for the 
profeſſion, and I can have no doubt but your own induſtry 


and application have made large improvements on her handy- 


work, I am gratified to hear that you expect to have the 
children of families of ſo much reſpectability and conſequence 
as thoſe you mention; this muſt needs give an eclat to your 


' ſchool, if you yourſelf was leſs qualified than I am ſure you 


are for the important taſk of education. 


Perhaps you were more nice than wiſe* in bin your | 


Engliſh Grammars ; it ſhews however a diffidence very com- 
mendable at your years. Mr, Sheridan will be extremely 


| glad to ſee what you intend by the advice of your friends to 
| e 
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publiſh, when an opportunity offers. I hope you will ſend it 
to him, and he flatters himſelf that advice will not be the only 
thing that he will ſoon have it in his power to ſend you. 

He ſtands here in high reputation, with a proſpect of being 
every day more and more eſteemed. , The late King's death, 
which ſhut up the Theatres for a time, together with the ne- 
ceſſity the Managers were under of bringing on the ſtage 
five new pieces (Farces and Comedies) has prevented him * 
pearing ſo often as it was expected; this, however, tho 
has a little curtailed his profit, has been no hindrance to bl 
reputation, which ftands very high in all the parts he has 
heen ſeen in. He is now preparing for another courſe of 
Practical Lectures, which he intends to read and then to pub- 
liſh. I could wiſh diſtance did not render communication ſo 
inconvenient, as I am ſure you might be benefited by ſome 
lights from him. | 

He has as yet been immerſed in too great a variety of bu- 
ſineſs (not to mention private vexations) to be able to put 
the finiſhing hand to what I purpoſed ſending to you. 

As for myſelf you will ſee how my ſolitary hours were 
employed laſt winter at Windſor, if you have time enough 


- | to beſtow the reading on the Memoirs of Miſs Sidney Bidulph, 


which will ſoon be publiſhed by G. Faulkner. 

I had this day an interview with Mrs. Gardiner, 888 
by her laſt night by an exceedingly urgent note. The con- 
rerſation was long and intereſting, in which, though I could 
perceive ſtrong prejudices and great pattiality in her own 
favour, ſhe threw much blame on you. I cannot now enter 
into particulars ; but hereafter, when I am leſs expoſed to 
interruptions, will give you my beſt opinion and advice upon 
the ſubject. I own her viſit was not attended with the 
conſequences which I looked for. What have you done with 

your two gone! l W Mrs. Gardiner would have 
brought 
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brought them with her, and apprized Mr. Sheridan on the 
ſubject. He ſays, he will anſwer for having one of them 
performed, and will not only undertake the part you wrote 
for him; but will take care the whole ſhall be advantageouſly 
caſt and prepared for repreſentation. A friend of yours has 
already ſketched out an Epilogue, and I have been promiſed 
a Prologue by another; ſo far matters are in train as to that; 
bur the other, Mr. Sheridan fears, from the account I gave 
him, will not do for the ſtage : he thinks the ſubject unfit for 
repreſentation, and too like the ſtory of Oedipus.“ 

I muft ſtop here or loſe the opportunity of ſending you 
this by the preſent conveyance. 1 am, in the . 
| * for Self and Company, 0 


Dear Sam, 
Sincerely yours, 
4 | _ _ FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
Vs Mus. 


: | | : | 
* This kind and flattering offer came too late. Both the Tragedies, 
| ſharing the ſame fate with the Grammars, having been committed to the 
flames. The firſt of them was the ſtory of Abradatas and Panthea, 


%. 


taken from the 5th Book of Xenophon's Cyropædia. The other was taken 


from an anonymous pamphlet printed by Geo. Faulkner, 1751, entitled 


„ ELEONORA, OTA Tragical and True Caſe of Inceſt,” reported by the 


author, who declares he intimately knew and was in confidence with the 
parties, to have happened in the North of Scotland, Anno 1685. It is 
preciſely the ſame ſtory, with ſome local variations, on which Mr- 


Walpole founded his Tragedy of the Myſterious Mother. The Right. 
Hon. Author of that piece, though he lays the ſcene at Narbonne in 


France, gives us to underſtand, on the authority alledged of Archbiſhop 


Tillotſon, that it was a matter of fact well known in England, and ſeveral. 


writers are mentioned, who before him had hit upon the ſubject; but 
there is no notice taken of a book prior to any of them, where we have 
ſince diſcovered it, and there it is ſtated that the crime was perpetrated 
on the Continent. Biſhop Taylor, in his Ductor Dubitantium, 1659, 
book i. chap. iii. ſect. 3d, cites this identical ſtory, from Comitolus, as 
of a ſtrange and rare caſe happening at Venice, propoſed for the determi- 
nation of a congregation of learned and prudent perſons ; we muſt ſuppoſe 
of Divines, Here are three Authors, whoſe credentials it might be raſh to 

| a 3 | call. 
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Mis. e To Ma. WH VT E. 


| LoNDoN, FEBRUARY 25TH, 1762. 
Dzar Sam, 


| IT is ſo long ſince you and I have correſponded thar I really 
do not recolle& whether you are a letter in my debt or I in 
yours; for my own credit's ſake I with it may be the former ; 
but be it as it may Iwill not omit the opportunity of Mr. 
Rainsford's return, to ſend you Mr. Sheridan's Diſſertation, 
which includes part of his plan, *Tis addreſſed, as you ſee, 
to a great man; when you read it you will not be at a 
loſs to diſcover, that the perſon addreſſed is our preſent firſt 
r. It has been 2s well received by him as we could 
poſſibly)wiſh, and even beyond the expectation of our friends. 
He expreſfed himſelf highly pleaſed with the deſign, and ſent 
Mr. Sheridan word it ſhould receive all countenance and en- 
couragement. Lord Bute is a man of his word, and every 
body knows his great influence, ſo that the affair now ſeems 
likely to become of great importance. The Courſe of Lec- 
tures which Mr. Sheridan is now reading in the city is at- 
tended in a manner that ſhews the people more warm and 
earneſt on the ſubje& than can well be conceived ; his au- 
Gitory ſeldom conſiſting of leſs than five hundred people, 
and this is the utmoſt the hall will contain ; many have 
been diſappointed for want of room, and he is ſtrenuouſſy 
folicited to repeat the Courſe again immediately 1 in the ſame ' 
' place. 


call in queſtion; one ſays Scotland; another, England; a third Venice, and, 
a fourth, not yet quoted, pleads an alibi, and fixes, beyond doubt, the real 
Scene of action at Prague, in Bohemia: O, the faith of hiſtorians ! credit 
the enormous tale who Will, I'd as ſoon believe that Romulus and Remus 
were nurſed by a wolfe. The plain inference to be drawn is, for the 
honour of human nature, no ſuch thing ever happened ; but that the 
whole is merely a fiction of caſuiſts, as a baſis to ſupport an opinion. 
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place.“ This I believe he will comply with, though he is to 
give another Courſe next month at Spring-Gardens. Laſt 
Monday evening Charles for the firſt time exhibited himſelf , 

as a little orator. He read Eve's Speech to Adam from 
Milton, beginning © O thou | for whom, and from whom I 
was form'd,  &c. as his Father had taken a deal of pains 
with him, and he has the advantage of a fine ear and a fine 
voice, he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as aſtoniſhed 
every body.. . . He purpoſes in his next Courſe to ſhew him 

in all the variety of ſtyle that is uſed in Engliſh compoſition, Þ 
and hopes in a very little time to make him complete in his 
own art, Dick has been at Harrow School ſince Chriſtmas ;, 
as he probably may fall into a buſtling life, we have a mind 
to accuſtom him early to ſhift for himſelf ; Charles's domeſtic 
and ſedentary turn is beſt ſuited to a home education * * * * 
this is the preſent ſyſtem of your little old acquaintance. 
I ſhall be glad of your opinion on the Diſſertation, as alſo to 
know what progreſs you yourſelf have made in this particu- 
lar branch in your ſchool, which I am very glad to hear by 
Mr. Rainsford is in great reputation. I am obliged to break 
off, as I have been interrupted a dozen times ſince I ſat 
down to write, Indeed I am ſo diſtreſſed for want of a 
room to myſelf, that it diſcourages me from attempting any 
. P | | thing, 
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* Mr. Sheridan admitted in print that to three Courſes he had upwards 
of fixteen hundred ſubſcribers at a guinea each, beſides occaſional audi- 
tors, and the benefit ariſing to him afterwards from the publication of 
the Lectures, (price half-a-guinea in boards) which had a rapid ſale, ſo 
that his emolument on the whole muſt have been conſiderable indeed. 
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+ This account (February 25th, 1762) little accredits the information of 
thoſe who place Richard-Brinſley Sheridan at Harrow-School * the 
year 1758, as noticed in the preceding pages. 
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came himſelf to * me he had a place worth ſixty pounds a 
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thing, though I have this winter made a ſhift to ſcribble ſome» 


thing that you ſhall hear of another time. 
| Adieu, Dear Sam, 
I am yours ſincerely, 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
P. 8. My ſiſter Chamberlaine deſires me to inform you 
(you may be aſſured I did not hint the ſubject) that ſhe had 
paid Mrs. .. . . . ſome money that you had Jeft in ber bands 
for that uſe, which ſhe expects you'll acquit her of. 1 leave 


my brother Dick to anſwer for himſelf, 


— —— 


Mas. SHERIDAN ro Mx. WH VT E. 
Lox por, Marcu 30TH, 1762. 
Dax Sam, 1 8 | 

I HOPE you have long before this received my letter, to- 
gether with the packet which I ſent you by the hands of 
Mr. Rainsford, and that I have made my peace with yu. 
on account of my long filence. 

I ſhould have anſwered yours of the 16th paſt, immedi- 
ately, but that I waited in hopes of being able to give you 
ſome ſatisfactory account of your friend Mr. Armſtrong, 
and am very glad to inform you, that I happened to have 
intereſt enough with a very worthy gentleman to get him a 
ſmall employment, which he has thought worth his accept- 
ance. Upon my firſt application to this gentleman (which 
was directly on the receipt of your letter) he told me he had 
nothing then in his power; but that I might depend on him 
when any thing offered. then got my Brother to write to 
Mr. Adair, who returned the ſame anſwer, and I was afraid 
the young man might have continued here a long time | 
without ſucceeding, when my friend, Commiſſioner Tom, 


year, 
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: \ 
year, and apartments, &c, with it, I underſtood from him 


that he had a mind to go abroad; but as nothing eligible 


was to be procured in that way, I thought that this might 
be better than nothing. I writ to him, and deſired him to 
wait on Commiſfioner Tom. He did ſo, and Mr, Tom 
has ſince informed me that he accepted of the place, and 
purpoſed going down to Portſmouth, where he is ſtationed ; 


but I have not yet ſeen him, though it is now above a week 


ſince this affair was ſettled, which I am the more ſurprifed 
at, as I requeſted he would call on me. I ſuppoſe he will 
call on me before he leaves town (if he be not gone;) but as 
this looks a little remiſs, I have been the more particular in my 
account to you, leſt he ſhould have neglected writing to you. 

Mr. Sheridan is much obliged to you for the great delicacy 
with which you make your application, in giving it the air 
rather of requeſting a favour than making a juſt demand. 
Few people, Sam, can thin, much leſs act, generouſly, or even 
genteelly. He will not fail to ſend you the ſum mentioned 
in about a month's time at fartheſt. Indeed he could have 
wiſhed you had been leſs modeſt on this occaſion, and put in 
your claim with the reſt of the creditors, who, you I believe 
muſt know, have already received each a dividend by the 
hands of Mr, Sheen. I hope another year or ſo will ſet him 
clear, and that he will then be able to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, which hitherto has not been the caſe. He has had 
but very indifferent health all the winter; but is now, thank 
God, much better. He purpoſes going through x new 
_ Courſe of Lectures in the middle of April, and will give 
them alternately in the city, and at the court end of the town, 
You know the inhabitants of thoſe two quarters are as diſtin 
as if they were in two different countries. 

I ſhould be glad to know how you like the Diſſertation and 
the Addreſs to Lord Bute, I believe I told you in my laſt 
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that he had received it very well, and promiſed the es all 
countenance and encouragement. | 
Mr. Sheridan and the little ones deſire to be remembered 
cordially to you. Mrs. Chamberlaine has been extremely ill 
and does not yet leave her room ; my brother is very well. 
1 am, Dear Sam, 
Moſt ſincerely yours, &c. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. 
P. 8. Not finding myſelf worth a frank when I came to 
fold up this letter, I poſtponed ſending it till this day, 
April ift, .... . « No news of Mr. Armſtrong ! 


Mus. SHERIDAN To Mx, WHYTE. 


LONDEN; Mayv Rur, 1759. 
Dran Sam, | 
THOUGH my laſt Letter to you is unanſwered, I think 
myſelf obliged to write to you again, and ſhould indeed have 
done it much ſooner, if a tedious indiſpoſition had not con- 
fined me to my room, (and part of the time to my bed) for 
three weeks: It was the epidemical diſorder which, we hear, 
was all over Europe, and in which 1 ſhared very ſeverely. 
When I laſt wrote to you, I, in Mr. Sheridan's name, pro- 
miſed to anſwer the requeſt, which you in ſo kind and mo- 
deſt a manner, but juſt propoſed ; on which account it re- 
doubles both Mr. Sheridaff's and my uneaſineſs that we can- 
not keep our word. I ſhall however reap this one advantage 
from the concern 1 have felt on this occaſion, that it will 
teach me for the future never to make a promiſe, the power of 
fulfilling which depends upon contingencies. When J writ 
laſt, which was, I think, in March, Mr. Sheridan then 


propoſed 
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propoſed giving another Courſe of Lectures in April in 
London, after which he had a proſpect (which then appeared 
a certainty) of receiving conſiderable advantages from a jour- 
ney to Scotland, which. was to have taken place before this 
time, But in both theſe deſigns he has been diſappointed. 
In regard to the firſt, having left ſome printing work to be 
done, which was neceſſary previous to the new Courſe of 


Lectures to be delivered here, he went out of town for a 


fortnight, all which time was loſt ; for on his return he found 
nothing done of the preparatory buſineſs ; this having put him 
back a good deal, by the time he had got in readineſs, the 
illneſs which I have mentioned ſeized on him, and though his 
laſted but a few days, yet the complaint fo univerſally pre- 
vailed all over London, that for a time public entertainments 
were but little attended, and the fine weather advancing re- 
duced the number of his auditors ſo much, many going out 
of town who would have been of the number, that he found 
it would by no means anſwer his purpoſe to read a third 
Courſe ; fo that all hopes of advantage from that were cut off 
at once, In regard to his Scotch journey, the many reaſons 
which deterred him from that, would be too long to tell you; 
but he found they had been ſo dilatory in his abſence, and 
ſo much departed from the original plan laid down by him, 
through the ignorance or officiouſneſs of ſome who had got 
ſome ſhare of the conduct of it, that he was adviſed by his 
principal friends there, not to be concerned with them, till 
they had put matters upon a better footing ; and as he found 
it would be difficult and troubleſome to effect his chief deſign 
(that of the Academy) this year, he thought a viſit, merely 
for his own advantage, would not at this juncture appear 
well to them, and therefore he dropt all thoughts of it. 1 
believe I need not tell you, that theſe two diſappointments 
have a good deal diſtreſſed us; eſpecially as he was to make 
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a payment to his creditors in Dublin this very month. Howe 
ever uncaſy it may make a man not to have it in his power 
to diſcharge creditors from whom he has no reaſon to ex- 
pect indulgences, I aſſure you it makes me infinitely more 
unhappy to diſappoint one whoſe good natured forbearance 
I have already experienced, and from whoſe friendſhip I have 
no diſagreeable conſequences to apprehend. Mr. Sheridan 


is however ſtill not without hopes of being able in leſs than 


a month, to diſcharge ſome part of his load, and if YE is 
not again diſappointed, you ſhall not. | | 
Mr. Sheridan's laſt Courſe of Lectures are now print- 
ing ; as ſoon as they are ready he will ſend you over the 
book. We ſhall ſoon go ſome where out of the noiſe and 
duſt of London, and Mr. Sheridan will employ himſelf this 
ſummer in writing his Engliſh Dictionary, which we . 
reaſon to hope will be a ſucceſsful work. 
I am, Dear Sam, 
Yours moſt ſincerely, 


FRANCES SHERIDAN, 
The children ſend their love to you. 


* 
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Mas. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 


LoNDON, NOVEMBER 29TH, 1762. 
Drax Sam, 


IT was not in revenge that I did not dhſwer yours of 
the 2d of October ſooner. The truth is, ſince my return to 
town from Windſor, I have been much employed though 
often interrupted by intervals of bad health, which of late 
have frequently returned on me. I have however muſtered 
up ſpirits enough to write .. . what do you think ? Why, a 


Comedy! which is now in rehearſal at Drury-lane. I had 


formed my plan, and nearly finiſhed the ſcenes laſt ſummer at 
Windſor (the place of my inſpiration,) when I came to town, 


and 


„ 
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and ſhewed it to a few people; what was ſaid to me on the 
occaſion encouraged me to take ſome pains in the finiſhing 
of it. Mr. Garrick was preſſing to ſee it, and accordingly 
I read it to him myſelf. - What his opinion of it is, you 
may judge by his immediately requeſting it to be put into 


his hands, and undertaking to play the ſecond character, a 


comic, and very original one. x Mr. Sheridan is to play 
the firſt, one of a graver caſt, and a great deal of variety, 
and which requires a conſiderable actor to perform. My 
firſt theatrical eſſay has ſo far met with an almoſt unprece- 
dented ſucceſs; moſt of us, poor authors, find a difficulty in 
getting our pieces on the ſtage, and perhaps are obliged to 
dangle after Managers a ſeaſon or two: I on the contrary 
was ſolicited to give mine as ſoon as it was ſeen. It is to 


come out early in January (the beſt part of the winter) and 


as it is admirably well caſt, I have tolerable expectations of 
its ſucceeding, 7 

Mr. Sheridan has written to Mr. Sheen, to give you one 
of his books which he Will ſoon receive from hence. He is 
now, as I mentioned to you formerly, buſied in the Engliſh. 
Dictionary, which he is encouraged to purſue with the more 
alacrity, as his Majeſty has vouchſafed him ſuch a mark of 
Royal Favour. 1 ſuppoſe you muſt have heard, that he 
has granted him a penfion of two hundred pounds a year, 
merely as an encouragement to his undertaking, and this 


without ſolicitation, which makes it the more valuable. 


He 
* See the Note annexed at the end of this Letter, - 
I Mr. Boſwell, always ready to detract from Mr. Sheridan, and edge in a 


| compliment to Johnſon at another's expence, contrives to give an invidi- 


ous twiſt to this mark of Royal Favour, ſtating, as noticed in our Re- 
marks, that, Mr. Sheridan's Penſion was granted to him as a ſufferer 
in the cauſe of Government,” which this account of Mrs. Sheridan's, 
confirmed by the printed addreſs to Lord Bute, clearly refutes, and ſhews 
Mr. Boſwell was greatly miſinformed, or wilfully deviates from the truth. 
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He intends giving a new Courſe of Lectures in March; 
the preparing of which, together with his getting ready in 
the Comedy, (his part being a very long one) will fully take 
up his time the remainder of the winter; whatever hours he 
can make beſide muſt be employed in the Dictionary, as he 
does not purpoſe playing any other characters; nor would he 
have appeared at all this ſeaſon, if my play could have been 
got up well without him, as he has been far from being well 
theſe two months paſt. | 

I know not whether Mr. Armſtrong ever gave you any 
account of himſelf. The circumſtance which I mentioned 
to you he aſterwards cleared up, in a way which was not at 
that time ſatisfactory either to me or himſelf; however it is 
now over ; a failure on his ſide occaſioned his loſing the little 
place which was ready for his acceptance; but this, as he 
begged of me not to mention, I charge you never to take 
notice of it, to any of his friends: Perhaps he has done better; 
for on his miſſing that, I got him ſo well recommended, that 
he was ſent with the army to Portugal in a very good ſta- 
tion, where I ſuppoſe he now is. 8 

Vour former little pupils are all very well, and ſend their love 
to you. Mr. Sheridan joins me in wiſhing you all ſuccels. 

| I am, Dear Sam, 

Yours fincerely, | 

FRANCES SHERIDAN. 

25 | Mas. 
Mr. Garrick was preſing to ſee it, &c. See page preceding. 
This behaviour of Garrick does him infinite honour; but the parti- 
cular compliment to Mrs. Sheridan, as a writer, in her modeſt way of 
relating it, does not appear in its full force ; which is greatly heightened 
by the conſideration, that at the time Sheridan and he were upon very 
unfriendly terms. Davies on the ſubject ſays - « « « « Notwithſtanding 
it was become impoſſible to adjuſt differences between the Manager and 
Mr. Sheridan, in ſuch a manner as to bring them on the ſame Stage, and 


upon the uſual terms of acting, yet when Mrs. Sheridan's Comedy of the 
Diſeovery 
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Mrs. SHERIDAN To Mz. WHYTE. 


' 15 LoxpON, May Iz u, 1764. 
DAR SAM, 


I RECEIVED yours by the hands of Mr. Sheridan, whoſe 
ſudden arrival not a little ſurpriſed me. Though I cannot 
plead guilty to the charge of not anſwering your letters; yet 
I do not really well know how to defend myſelf; for I cannot 
take upon me to aſſert, merely from memory, that I anſwered 

all your letters; but can venture to ſay, from the general tenour 
of my conduct, that I am ſure it is impoſſible, that 1 could 
have received ſo many from you without anſwering them. One 
letter I know I was «in your debt when Mr. Sheridan went 
over, which I commiſſioned him to anſwer perſonally, and 
if, as you fay, you had written three before that, I either did 
not get them, or you did not get my anſwers. But to have 
done with juſtifications (which between friends are always 


beſt when ſhorteſt) I am extremely glad to hear you are 


eſtabliſhed ſo advantageouſly, with ſo good a character, which 
1 have no doubt you deſerve, and with ſuch deſirable proſ- 


. pects 


Diſcovery was offered to Mr. Garriek, he accepted it, and conſented that 
Mr. Sheridan ſhould play the principal part in the play, and receive for 
his labour the advantage of two nights? profits, beſides thoſe for the 
Author. . . . He was indeed ſo warm in behalf of the Diſcovery, that he 


aſſured a Publiſher, who afterwards bought a ſhare in it, that it was one 


of the heſt Comedies he ever read, and that he could not do better than 
to lay out his money in ſo valuable a purchaſe.” . . . Memoirs of Garrick 
as before, vol. i. p. 310. 

Obſerve, my young Readers! what a difference in concluſions a few 
words may create. Here are two writers, without the ſmalleſt intention 
to miſlead, perfectly agreed in the principal point, yet by a ſmall varia- 
tion of phraſe, throwing a quite different light on the acceflories. Mr. 


Davies, in the uſual routine of his profeſſion, gives Mr. Garrick the credit 


of accepting the Comedy, purely as a matter of favour, Mrs, Sheridan, on 
the contrary, more naturally from her feelings on the occaſion, without 
aſſuming to herſelf any extraordinary airs of merit, in pure fimplicity of 
heart, aſcribes the compliment to his judgment, and the probable expecta- 
tions of ſucceſs. And that this is the proper and true conſtruction to be 
put upon it, Mr. Garrick's * converſation with the publiſher 
abundantly evinces. 
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pets before you, Mr. Sheridan expreſſes himſelf much 


' obliged to you for your friendſhip ; for which you have my 
- warmeſt acknowlegements. 


And now, Sam, not by way of 1 for that is 
not in my power to make you ; but as a ſort of little regale 
in your own way, for want of other matter, I will ſend you 
the reſult of a morning's meditation. 


ODE TO PATIENCE. 
Unaw'd by threats, unmov'd by force, 
My ſteady Soul purſues her courſe, DEN 
Collected, calm, reſign'd ; 
Say, you who ſearch with curious eyes 
The ſource whence human actions riſe, 
Say, whence this turn of mind? 


"Tis Patience... Lenient Goddeſs, hail ! 
Oh! let thy votary's vows preyail, 
Thy threaten'd flight to ſtay ; 
Long haſt thou been a welcome gueſt, 
Long reign'd an inmate in this breaſt, 
And rul'd with gentle ſway. 
Thro' all the various turns of fate, 
Ordain'd me in each ſeveral ſtate, 
My wayward lot has known ; 
What taught me ſilently to bear, 
'To curb the ſigh, to check the tear, 
When ſorrow weigh'd me down ? 


Nuwas Patience... . Temperate Goddeſs, ſtay ! 
For ſtill thy dictates I obey, 
Nor yield to Paſſion's Power; 
Tho' by injurious foes borne down, 
My fame, my toil, my hopes o'erthrown, 
In one- ill-fated hour. - 


4 


* 
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When robb'd of what I held moſt dear, 
My hands adorn'd the mournful bier 

Of her I lov'd fo well; 
What, when mute ſorrow chain'd my tongue, 


As o'er the ſable hearſe I hung, 


Forbade the tide to ſwell? 


*T'was Patience! .. . Goddeſs ever calm! 
Oh! pour into my breaſt thy balm, 
That antidote to pain | 
Which flowing from thy nectar'd urn, 
By chymiſtry divine can turn 

Our loſſes into gain. 


When ſick and languiſhing in bed, 
Sleep from my reſtleſs couch had fled, 

(Sleep, which even pain beguiles,) 
What taught me calmly to ſuſtain 


A feveriſh being rack'd with pain, 


And dreſs'd my looks in ſmiles? 


Twas Patience ! . . Heaven-defcended Maid! 
Implor'd, flew ſwiftly to my aid, | 
And lent her foſtering breaſt ; 
Watch'd my ſad hours with parent care, 
Repell'd the approaches of deſpair, | 
And ſooth'd my ſoul to reſt. 


Say, when diſſever'd from his fide, 


My friend, protector, and my guide, 


When my prophetic ſoul, 
Anticipating all the ſtorm, 
Saw danger in its direſt form, 
| What could my fears controul ? 
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"Twas Patience! . . Gentle Goddeſs, hear! 
Be ever to thy ſuppliant near, 
Nor let one murmur riſe; 
Since ſtill ſome mighty joys are given, 
Dear to her ſoul, the gifts of Heaven, 

The ſweet domeſtic ties, 


I will not now take up your time or my own with any 
affected uncaſineſs about my Verſes, by way of deprecating 
your cenſure, &c. I know you will like them for the ſake of 
the Author: and in your hands I have nothing to fear from 
the ſeverity of the Critic. 

Mr. Sheridan and the children join in being affeQionately 
remembered to you. 

{ am, Dear Sam, 
Sincerely yours, &c. 
' FRANCES SHERIDAN. 


This Ode to Patience is not a common-place rhapſody of 
ſombrous declamation which youthful poets dream, and, thoſe 
eſpecially of the female claſs, are wont to think ſo charm- 
ing, In every ſtanza, almoſt in every line, the amiable 
writer has reference to ſome peculiar diſtreſs, to which, at 
one time or other, her hard condition had expoſed her. She 
has not given the incidents as they occurred, in an exact 
chronological ſeries; but rather conſulted poetical effect, more 
conſonant to her own feelings, and the order of nature. In 
the laſt ſtanza but one, the ſubject of which claims prece- 
dence in point of time, ſhe alludes to the fatal riot that took 
place at the Theatre, on the ſecond repreſentation of Maho- 
met, the 2d of March, 1754, which eventually proved the 
ruin of her huſband, and in a moment totally eclipſed the 
flattering proſpe&s of better days. That evening ſhe was 
peaceably ſitting at home, in converſation with a friend, 
the perſon to whom theſe Letters are addreſſed; when a Man, 
horrour in his countenance, breathleſs and pale, without cere- 


mony 
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mony ruſhed into the parlour. .. Oh, Madam! Smock-alley 
is in flames! ... In flames?! Ves, all in a blaze, Madam. 
... . She roſe, and looking wiſtfully at the door, advanced 
a ſtep or two towards it; but a little recovering herſelf, 
in a half-ſmothered, under voice, ſhe ſcarcely articulated, 
Where is your Maſter ? . ... At the houſe ; all is uproar and 
diſtraction, and I juſt got away with my life. , . . She had a 
heart ſuſceptible and IT alive to the calamities of her 
fellow- creatures. . 

The alarm was ſudden ; it was too much: 

Vet not a tear dropt; not a ſigh eſcaped her. 

Speechleſs awhile and motionleſs ſhe ſtood, 

In fearful ſtreights bewilder'd and abſorpt; 

A ſubject for the pencil of Raphael! 


What then, ſo tried, was her reſource? .. *twas Patience. 


— 


With eyes uprais'd, ſhe, for the worſt prepar'd, 
With pious reſignation ſits her down, 

And her ſmooth cheek upon her white arm leaning, 

Penſive and calm, awaits the dread event. 

But ſhe remained not long in this diſconſolate poſture; the 
carriage ſtopped at the door, and Mr. Sheridan came in, 
unhurt, The ſervant, early in the diſturbance, anticipating 
the conſequence, in a panic ran home and was premature in 
his account; but ſhe overlooked his raſh n and 
never revealed it to his Maſter. 

Mrs. Sheridan's ſecond Comedy, the Dupe, was brought 
out at Drury-lane, about the beginning of January, 1764, 
while Mr. Sheridan was abſent in Dublin. One night at 
his lodgings in Crow-ſtreet, juſt after ſupper a packet was 
delivered to him, which on opening proved to be a copy of 
the Dupe, which Mrs. Sheridan, in a letter accompanying 
it, informed him had failed; greatly owing, as it was thought, 


to ſome Theatrical cabals, fomented by a popular actreſs, 


who conceived her conſequence had been ſome how injured 
by 
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by the Sheridans. To theſe circumſtances the fair Author 
manifeſtly alludes in the fourth ſtanza of her Ode to Patience, 
and it is more than probable, that on this very occaſion it 
was written. However, Mr, Sheridan, though that evening 
he had exerted himſelf with great eclat in a very laborious 
part, I think Richard, conſulting the inclinations of two or 
three friends preſent, read to them the whole Comedy 
through ; and afterwards gratified them with the contents of 
another letter, which at the ſame time he received along with 
it encloſed, I cannot take upon me to ſay, that I retain it 
preciſely verbatim, having never ſeen it but once; but I can 
poſitively affirm, it was (very * in the wards) to the 
following effect : 
To Mxs. SHERIDAN, 


MapAu, 
BELIEVE me, I am truly concerned that your comedy 


has met with ſuch ſevere, and, without flattery 1 muſt add, 
fuch undeſer ved treatment on the ſtage. Neither am 1 ſingu- 
lar in this opinion; the rapid ſale of it is an undeniable proof 
of its merit, which the Public have not been blind to in the 


cloſet. The demand for your piece at my ſhop, has been ſo 


uncommonly great, that, excluſive of the copy-money, it has 
enabled me to preſent. you with the encloſed, of which I en- 
treat your acceptance, as a ſmall teſtimony of that gratitude 
and reſpect, with which I have the honour to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, | | 
| Madam, 
Your moſt obliged 
And obedient humble want, 

ANDREW MILLAR. 
To the honour of a London bookſeller, the encloſed was 
A BANKk-BILL FOR ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ſterling; the ſame 
fum which by agreement ſhe had before received from him 
for the copy-right. : | 


This — for itſelf and needs no comment. 
| Ms. 
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Ms, SHERIDAN To Mx. WHYTE. 
| Cunning APRIL 3OTH, 1764. 
My Dear Sam, 
I HAVE juſt time to inform you, that I landed ſafe to- 
day at three, after a good paſſage with abominable accommo- 


dation on board. I am ſetting out directly for London, and 


hope to reach it by Wedneſday evening. Pray communicate 
this intelligence to Knowles, and let him know, he ſhall hear 
from me immediately after my arrival. I beg you will re- 
member me in the kindeſt manner to Mr. and Mrs. Guinneſs, 
and let them know I ſhall ever retain the moſt grateful fenſe 
of their civilities to me. You ſhall hear from me ſoon again, 
I am, Dear Sam, 
Very ſincerely, 
And affeRionately yours, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


| 

Mx. SHERIDAN To Mz, WHYTE. 
RICHMOND, May I2TH, I764- 
My Dzar Sam, | 
I KNOW it will give you pleaſure to hear, that my 
friends have ſettled matters for me in ſuch a way, that I 
ſhall be no longer in apprehenſions with regard to what my 
humane creditors may do. I am at preſent on a viſit, for a 
few days, to a particular friend at Richmond, while Mrs. 
Sheridan is preparing for our expedition to Scotland; on 
which we ſhall ſet out in eight or ten days; ſo that you need 
not anſwer this, or write, till I ſhall have given you notice 
of my arrival there. One of my friends, a powerful one, 
has cut out an employment for me, which will place me in a 
conſpicuous point of view, beyond the reach of my enemies; 
and I have reaſon to believe, * the thing will be done 
carly 
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early next Winter. Pray tell Knowles that I ſhould have 
writ to him, by this poſt, but that I forgot to bring ſome 
franks down with me; I am preparing ſome neceſſary papers 
which I will ſend to him on my return to town. 'The kind 
concern you took in my affairs whilſt I was in Dublin, has 
endeared you much to me; and I hope the time is not far 


off, when I ſhall be able to make you ſuitable returns. Pray 


let me be remembered-in the kindeſt manner to our good 
friends in Crow-ſtreet, and believe me to be ever | | 
| Sincerely, and WE: 
Affectionately yours, &c. 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


RR i g——___oco——— 


Ma. SHERIDAN 10 Ms. WHY TE. 
© EDpiNBURGH, AUGUST 8TH, 1764. 
Dear Sau, | : 
I HAVE been ſo long ſilent, for no other reaſon, but that 
I never could find an hour in which I could fit down to write 
with the leaſt ſatisfaction. I have paſt a moſt diſagreeable 
time ſor theſe laſt three months, having never been one day 
free from my old complaint, and frequently confined with 
colds. This, together with ſome other circumſtances, has 
baffled my deſign in coming hither. The laſt has been a moſt 
unfortunate year; but I may hope, from the old proverb, 
that things will mend ſoon, I ſhall in a few days ſet out 
for London ; but have two or three viſits to pay by the way ; 
ſo that I do not expect to reach it in leſs than a fortnight or 


| three' weeks, My plan of operations is ſettled, and I am 


perfectly eaſy in my mind, as I think I ſhall be guarded againſt 
all events from without, and have little to fear but from ill 
health, The completion of my Grammar and Dictionary 


muſt now employ all my time, as the foundation of my future 


fortune; 
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fortune; and I doubt not but a large ſuperſtructure may be 
raiſed on it, When that is completed, my friends have ſome- 
thing in view for me, which will make me eaſy during my 
life ; and probably enable me to provide well for my family. 
I received your former, with a few. lines from Mrs. Guinneſs, 
Pray make my excuſes to her, for not having writ any thing 
in return; for I eſteem her much, and ſhall always retain a 
grateful ſenſe of the civilities I met with both from her and 
Mr. Guinneſs, But indeed I had not ſpirits to write, nor 
ſhould I have ſat down to the taſk now, but to prevent your 
imputing my ſilence to a wrong cauſe, Be aſſured, my dear 
Sam, I ſet a great value on your friendſhip, as I know it to 
be ſincere ;; a rare thing in this world! 

Nor conſtrue any farther my neglects 

Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 

But I hope white hours are approaching, and then you 
ſhall hear often from me. I ſhall be always eager to com- 
municate any good news to my friends, that they may par- 
ticipate of my ſatisfaction: but I have no delight in their 
ſympathizing with me in my diftreſs. With reſpect to 
ſharing my good fortune, I could be a very prodigal; but I 
am a perfe& miſer in regard to the ill, and would keep it all 
to myſelf. | | 

If Mr. Richard Chamberlaine be ſtill in Dublin, re- 
member me affectionately to him. I am pleaſed to hear that 
his affair is in ſo good a way; but ſhonld be glad to hear 
the particulars. - The letter which you mention, has never 
come to Mrs. Sheridan's hands; for ſhe has not received a 
line from you ſince our arrival here. Give my love to 
Knowles, and tell him that I had nothing to ſay worth pay- 
ing a ſhilling for, and there are no franks to be * here; 
but I ſhall write to him ſoon. 
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My head is ſo much out of order that I can add no more; 
but that I am, | 
; Moſt ſincerely and 

Affectionately yours, 


. THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
If you anſwer this immediately, I ſhall probably receive 
it on my arrival in London. Direct to Bow-ſtrect as uſual. 


Ma. SHERIDAN To Mx. WHY TE. 


ana $ ee ATH, 1764. 
Drax SAM, 


I HAD the pleaſure of receiving yours, ſoon au; my 


arrival here, which was delayed by a few viſits on the road. 


1 have not yet been at London; but ſome of my friends have 
been to ſee me here. They have now under deliberation 
what plan will be beſt for me to purſue; a few days will de- 
termine the moſt material point, and you ſhall immediately 
know the reſult, Dick Chamberlaine I find is arrived ; but 
I have heard no particulars of him; I expect to know all 
about him this evening, from Mrs. Sheridan, who has been 
ſome days in London on buſineſs, and is to return to-day. 1 
ſhall write ſhortly to you again, upon important matters; 


at preſent I only write to ſhew you, that I mean to be a 


punctual correſpondent, however little I may have to ſay, 

and to deſire that you will direct your letters to the care of 

Mr. Chamberlaine, till I ſend you another addreſs, as 7 an 

about to ſbift my quarters. I beg you will make my- beſt 

compliments to Mr. and Mrs, n and believe me to 
be always 

Sineerely and 
Affectionately yours, &c, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
= Ms, 


/ 
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Ma. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHYTE. 


Brols, OcToBER I4TH, 1764. 

YOU ſee, my dear Sau, by the above date, that I have 
carried my deſign into execution, of retiring for ſome time 
into France, My friends were unanimouſly of opinion that 
it was the beſt meaſure I could take, in order to have leiſure 
to finiſh my work, without which I could have no farther 
pretenſions to any favours, My ſtate of health too made it 
abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould remove into a better cli- 
mate; for, as my diſorder was gaining ground, I ſhould not 
have been able to do any thing in England. The air here 
is inconceivably fine, and the alteration it has already made 


in me makes me confidently hope for a perfect cure. Mrs. 


Sheridan, Charles and the two girls are with me; Dick 
continues at Harrow, We are very buſy in making all our 


neceſſary arrangements, ſo that I have not time at preſent 


to enter into a detail of our affairs. The journey was con- 


foundedly expenſive ; but the cheapneſs of the place will 


make full amends, I could ſupport my family here better 


upon a hundred pounds a year than upon five in London. 


We live in a very commodious cottage on the Banks of the 
Loire, in the ſuburbs of the town, This river is the moſt 
beautiful of any in France, and the country around delight- 
ful. French is ſpoken and taught in its greateſt purity ; 
and all other articles for the children's education are to be 
had at a very cheap rate. As I can now bid defiance to 
my mercileſs creditors, I ſhall be able to make ſuch terms 
with them before my return as hd make me eaſy for the 
reſt of my life. 

Pray make my moſt affectionate compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Guinnefs. I was forry I could not ſee him in London; 
but 1 did not think it ſafe to go there, and I ſet out for 


Dover the day after I heard of his arrival, I ſhall be always 


' glad 
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glad to hear of their welfare, and beg you will not fail to 


give me accounts of them when you write; my beſt re- 
gards and good wiſhes attend alſo Mr. and Mrs. Calder- 
wood. I ſend you encloſed a letter to Knowles, as I think 


vou are at preſent better able to pay the poſtage than 


he; but don't tell him I ſaid ſo. You ſee I uſe you with- 
out ceremony; I confider you as my friend; for, 
Jam fincerely 
Yours, &c. 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
Direct to me, A Monſieur, Monſieur Sheridan, chez 
Madame des Combes, au Bourgh St. Jean, a Blois. 


Mx. SHERIDAN To MR. WH VT E. 
| Bros, DxceMBrs 181, 1764. 
ka Sam, 


I HAVE been for ſome time in the greateſt ſurpriſe, and 
under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at not hearing any thing from 


Dublin. I wrote to you ſoon after my arrival here, with a 


letter incloſed to Knowles, I wrote at the ſame time to fome 
other friends; but not a line have I had in anſwer. I fear, I 
ſhould rather ſay hope, that my letters have ſome how miſ- 

carried; for ſuch a neglect of my friends, in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, would be inſupportable. I have received much benefit 
from the air of this country, which is reckoned the pureſt i in 


France, and I can Jabour hard now without feeling any ill 


effects from it. Mrs. Sheridan too is much better; the 
children too are in the higheſt health and ſpirits, and hard at 
work to acquire French, as they are not allowed to ſpeak a 
word of Engliſh, except on Sundays. Our ſituation here is 
as comfortable as We could os for in our preſent circum- 


ſtances, 
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ſtances. When I know that my letters reach you I have 
much to-write to you about. Your letter directed for me in 
London, did not reach that place till after my departure; but 
was encloſed to me ſome time ſince by my brother Chamber- 
laine. There were a few lines i in it from a lady, which call 
for an anſwer. 

I am much obliged to you, my Dear Madam, for your kind 
remembrance of me, and the ſolicitude you expreſs at the un- 
happy ſtate of my affairs. Had Dublin abounded with ſuch 
good hearts as Yours, I might ſtill have been employed in the 
ſervice of my country. But I hope yet to be in a ftate of 
ſerving them, when I ſhall neither need their aſſiſtance, nor 
value their thanks. The ingratitude of the Public has been a 
general topic in all ages and countries, anda wiſe man is to lay 
his account, that he will never meet with any thing elſe, in | 
return for his endeavours to ſerve the many-headed monſter. 
I hope your ſtate of health is better than it was, and that 
Mr. Guinneſs, my dear little pupil, Bob, and Dick are well. 
My beſt wiſhes ever attend you all. ; 

Now, Sam, to return to you, though it is only to bid you 
farewel. If I do not receive an anſwer to this in due time, 

I ſhall be under terrible apprehenſions. 
| Yours ever, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
Direct A Monſieur, Monſieur Sheridan, chez Madame De 
Combes Bourgh St. Jean, a Blois, 


CR — 


Ms. SHERIDAN To Ma. WHY TE. 
| ; BLois, May 24TH, I 765. 

| Dean SAM, | 
I HAVE had a long fit of my old diſorder, which has lain 
heavy upon me for almoſt three months paſt. This malady 
is to me of the moſt mortifying nature in the world; for at a 


time 
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time when I was puſhing on vigorouſly a work, which it is 
of the utmoſt importance to me te finiſh as ſoon as poſſible, it 
put as effectual a ſtop. to my progreſs, as if it had deprived 
me of the uſe of my hands. Its nature is to take the mind 
priſoner and bind up all its faculties, as the gout does thoſe of 
the body. The leaſt attention, even to the writing of a letter, 
becomes then an inſupportable fatigue. Thoughts however 
continue to circulate; but they will take their own free courſe, 
and will ſuffer no conſtraint. The tyranny of thought over 
the mind, when-the power of guiding or confining its courſe 
is taken away, is a cruel one. One train of reflection has 
ſucceeded to another in this way, without bringing any thing 
of pleaſant with them, The ſeveral ſcenes and deſigns of 
my paſt life preſented themſelves at different times to view, 
without affording any conſolation, but in the rectitude of my 
intentions; and upon the whole 1 find my ſituation in life, 
very ſimilar to that which is admirably drawn by Pope, 
where in anſwer to the Queſtion,” What is it to be wile ? 
He fays: | | | oo | 

"Tis but to know how little can be known, 

To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 

Condemned in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 

Without a ſecond, or without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, or fave a ſinking land, 

All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand : 

- Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view, 

Above life's weakneſs and its comforts too, 
One of the greateſt comforts of life, J have often been cruelly 
diſappointed in; I mean friendſhip : However, that ſhall not 
make me give up my expectation of ſtill finding that beſt 
balm of an afflicted mind, in the few for whom ſtill feel it, 
and from whom I expect a return. I will believe that you 
are INCAPABLE of change in that reſpect; but wiſh you 


would 
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would give me more frequent marks that I {till live in your 
memory. Let us have no retroſpects; be a good boy for the 
future, and I promiſe you I'll keep pace with you. I find 
myſelf much better within theſe two or three days, and hope 
the warm weather will fet me up. In every other reſpe&, 
except that curſed diſorder, I find myſelf much benefited by 
this excellent climate. Before the laſt attack, however, 1 had 
finiſhed my Dictionary, and was entering * my Grampur; : 
1 ſhall now try to make up loſt time, 


Mrs. Sheridan has finiſhed a Comedy, which I think an 
excellent one, ſpick and ſpan new throughout. She is now 


employed in concluding the Memoirs of Sidney Biddulph; to 
which ſhe was ſolicited by abundance of people before her 
departure for England. She beſtows many maledictions on 
the French, which quarrels with her tongue. The children 
are making great progreſs in it; and I have made ſuch ad- 
vances that I am their maſter. 

The unreaſonable part of the creditors, ſtill adhere to their 
abſurd maxims, ſo that I know not when I ſhall have it in 
my power to return. I am much pleaſed at the account you 


give me of Mr. Guinneſs; but what a plague became of your 


geography, when you talked of his making Blois his way to 
Lyons. My beſt wiſhes attend Mrs. Guinneſs, and her little 
family. Pray, Sam, write to me often ; ſend all manner of 
news, good or bad; you cannot conceive what little things 
give pleaſure at ſuch a diſtance, Mrs, Sheridan and all the 
little ones ſend their loves. 4 
1 am ever ſincerely 
And affectionately, 
Yours, &c. 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
'Theſe letters from Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan , With the two 
former, annexed to our REMARKS on Boſwell, &c. which in 
the ſtrict order of time ſhould have taken place here, include 
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the whole of what was judged neceſſary for the illuſtration 
and confirmation of facts on the preſent occaſion, The fol- 
| Jowing letter is in anſwer to one ſent to Mr. Burton of 
London, together with a printed copy of heads of a plan laid 
before a ſele& committee of the Hibernian Society, then 
lately inſtituted in Dublin, for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, and for carrying Mr. Sheridan's Scheme into immediate 
EXECution, 
—— i 
Ma. BURTON To Mx. WH VT E. 
| 2 | Jung 12TH, 1758. 

Drar Sin, | : = | 
_ YOU ſee by my abhorrence of all delay, in returning an 
anſwer to your firſt letter, how greatly deſirous I am of 
giving birth to that correſpondence you are pleaſed to 
mention, My activity in this article is in effect a ſpeedy 
return made to a firſt viſit: which is no leſs an overture 
to future friendſhip, than it is an earneſt of an immediate 
eſteem. Men of letters are the game, of which I am in 
continual purſuit; and where I am ſo happy as to find the 
leaſt traces of learning, like ScirIo AEMILianus, I hug the 
bewirching creature: and though perhaps, I may not be fo 
fortunate as he was, to meet with a PoLYB1vs, or a PAN TIus, 
yet I experience certain degree of warmth in ſuch a ſunſhine, 
in which I delight to wanton, * ; 

| From 


Edmund Burton, Eſq. M. A, Counſellor at Law, and ſometime Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This gentleman has occaſionally en- 
riched the Common-wealth of Letters with ſeveral valuable productions. 
Among others, The Satyrs of Perſius, tranſlated into Engliſh, with Notes 
critical and explanatory, by Edmund Burton, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, ap- 
peared in 1752, which is the book to which he alludes in the latter part 
of the letter. : . He was by marriage great-uncle to Mrs. Whyte, on the 
maternal fide ; a family nearly related to Serjeant Hewitt, late Lord High 


Chancellor of Ireland, | 
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From hence you may naturally conclude, as J have diſco- 

vered a taſte and diſcernment in you inferior to few; that I 
promiſe myſelf much ſatisfaction, from whatever obſervations 
you will favour me with. They will excite and enliven that 
zeal (for I profeſs no more) I have for literary purſuits; 
which, too frequently, for want of thoſe in whom I would 
wiſh to find the ſame diſpoſitions with myſelf, ſickens and 
dies away. Should you now and then communicate any 
thing you think curious in your reading ; and ſometimes ſend 
me a gem, which you have picked out of the rich mines of 
antiquity, that I may ſurvey its beauties as well as yourſelf; 
you will make me happy, by keeping that flame alive. 

I muſt confeſs to you, at the ſame time, though, in 
this part of the world, I can ſeldom converſe with ſuch a one 
as yourſelf (the little, mechanical, groveling genius, prevail- 
ing moſtly hereabouts) I find a comfortable retreat, for 
want of action, among my books and papers: and I dare 
fay, you are never better pleaſed with Tully, than when, 
from a too great. ſatiety of company, which was often his 
caſe, and the very reverſe of mine, he confeſſes himſelf to 
be moſt pleaſed amidſt his books and ſtatues. Summum me 
eorum fludium tenet, Fc. is an expreſſion of that great man, 
which at the ſame time that it ſhews the generous ardour of 
his mind, muſt needs inſpire all thoſe who view him in this 
light, with a fondneſs for his memory, that knows no bounds. 
But T'll tire yau no longer with idle deſcants of this nature. 
Il proceed to the contents of your letter, from which I can 
plainly ſee, that you have not read that great man's letters to 
Atticus in vain, Give me leave to congratulate you upon 
the ſucceſs, that is likely to attend the eſtabliſhment of a 
Gymnaſium in Ireland. I'll venture to ſay, no conſiderable 
part of that ſucceſs will be owing to any ane, who is. better 
able to conduct his part in it, than yourſelf. I admire the 
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plan you were ſo kind to ſend me, and the more ſo, as it is 
greatly deſtitute of all that ſhallow pedantry, generally ob- 
ſer vable in inſtitutions of this nature. A rich vein of imagina- 


tion runs through the whole. There is viſibly a mind that 


thinks well, and a reſolution bold to execute what it thinks. 
Superior to all mechanical rules, the Author of this plan 
conſiders things, not as they are, but as they ſhould be. Tis 
owing to a contempt of nature and reaſon, that Schools and 


Univerſities are the Aſylums for ignorance. Should the exe- 


eution be equal to the ſpirit of the plan, there will be no 
danger that the architect will alter his model, and deſcend to 
think ill, for the common venal reaſon, becauſe it is ſome- 
times more intereſting to think ill, than to think well. 
Honour, ſhame and pleaſure, are three incentives for the 
younger part of life, which the wiſeſt of the ancients had 
not courage enough to propoſe. Such a mixed ſcene of 
action and contemplation as is here intended, far out-does 
the admired- Republic of Plato: ſince every article in the 
former is practical, whereas moſt of the maxims in the latter 
muſt e ver be ideal 

You mention the book I deſired Mrs. Whyte to convey 
to you, It is a trifle not worth your acceptance. I ſhould 
have deſired your acceptance of it, when I had your company, 
had I thought it any way deſerving of it. I begin to have a 
very mean Opinion of it ; for there are many things I ſee in 
it, which L wiſh had been otherwiſe. - 

Mrs. Whyte's great diſtance from her ends. you ſay, has 
produced that uneaſineſs, which is often conſequential to it. 
Tis a kind of fine, that nature ſets upon us, for quitting 
thoſe uſages and cuſtoms, which are, with propriety, ſaid to bs 
a ſecond nature. To part with what we have been long ac- 
quainted, is a loſs, ſay ſome, ſuperior to all requital, 

Nos Patriz fines, &c. | 
| you 


* 
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you know very well, is a complaint as old as Virgil; if not 
as old as the Creation. The occaſion of their removal 
was neceſſity. Mrs. Whyte's has been choice. Time, expe- 
rience, familiarity with the place, added to your more pre- 
vailing influence, will make all things eaſy to her; and ſhe 
muſt very ſoon know, nt 
ES > ie a. © Ry patentià 
Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas. 


„ Tam, Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 


And ſincere 
Petty-France, | Humble ſervant, 
Weſtminſter. . EDMUND BURTON. 


Mrs. Burton joins with me in her beſt affections to you 
and Mrs. Whyte. 


CE) e——_—— 


The great object of all Mr. Sheridan's purſuits, reſpect- 


ing himſelf, was independence; to be attained, not by proſti- 
tuting his talents to the ſiniſter views of a party, and gulling 
the multitude with inflammatory harangues, but by his own 
perſonal exertions in ſome ſcheme of practical utility ;# the 
foremoſt of which he conſidered Education, To this end, 
December 6th, 1757, he gave a public breakfaſt at the Muſic- 
hall in Fiſhamble-ſtreet ; after which he pronounced an Oration 
on the Inſtitution of Youth, before a very numerous and re- 
ſpectable audience, previouſly invited for the purpoſe ; many 
of the firſt characters in the kingdom, for rank and learning, 
were preſent ; who, not only concurred with him in ſenti- 
ment, but as an earneſt of their determination to give his 
ſcheme energy and * entered into an immediate 

bine, 

* See note on a former occaſion, page 81. 
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ſubſcription, amounting to near one thouſand pounds ſterling, 


to enable him to proceed; and formed themſelves into a body 


under the name of the Hibernian Society for the Improvement 


* 


of Education; a treaſurer and proper officers for the better 
conducting the ſame, were alſo choſen, and after ſeveral 
meetings and conſultations, a ſelect committee out of the 
body at large was appointed, to conſider Mr. Sheridan's pro- 
poſals in the detail; which on minute inveſtigation were 


unanimouſly approved, and reported accordingly. Thus far 


having accompliſhed his point, and proper perſons, as he ima- 
gined, being fixed on to conduct the buſineſs in his abſence, 
at the cloſe of the ſeaſon 1758, he went to England for the 
purpoſe, among' others, of procuring ſuitable maſters; but 
when he thought, good eaſy man, full ſurely his glories were 
a ripening, his ill ſtars were conſpiring to undo him. Ad- 


vantage was taken of his ſituation. The real or ſuppoſed 


prejudices ſubſiſting againſt his profeſſion were played off 
againſt him, and letters upon letters were ſent him, to ſhew 
that an Actor, at the head of ſuch a Seminary, would be an 


inſurmountable obſtacle to its ſucceſs, It was a ſpecious ma- 


noeuvre, and he voluntarily relinquiſhed, at leaſt for the preſent, 
the conduct of a ſcheme, for which he was decidedly compe- 


tent, and which he had been labouring to accompliſh the 
better part of his life. He ſurrendered however upon certain 
ſtipulated conditions, which conditions were never complied 
with, and the only favour he obtained was the liberty of 


nominating a ſubſtitute. 

Sometime after the plan was in part carried into execution; 
and, on a general acceptation of the principles laid down by 
Mr. Sheridan, the Hibernian Academy, King-ſtreet, Oxman- 
town, was opened under the ſuperintendancy of the Reverend 
Dr. Leland, S. F. T. C. D. Monday, January 8, 1759. Mr. 
Barry Yelverton, now Lord Yelverton, Chief Baron of his 


Majeſty's. 
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Majeſty's Court of Exchequer in Ireland, was elected head 
claſſic-maſter, and the Reverend Mr. Williamſon, who had 
lately opened ſchool in Queen-ſtreet, was appointed Mr. Vel- 
verton's co-adjutor, in the ſecond chair. The Engliſh depart- 
ment was all along, from the beginning, intended for my 
Father; and Dr. Leland, with whom he was on a footing of 
particular intimacy, was very ſolicitousthathe ſhould undertake 
it ; for in an inſtitution where the advancement and perfec- 
tion of the Engliſh Language was the leading principle, on 
the dereliction of the original founder, my Father, being per- 


fectly poſſeſſed of his ideas and happy modes of inſtruction, 


was thought the only one competent to ſupply the vacancy, 
and diſcharge the duties of that important department. But 
being apprized, that Mr. Sheridan had relinquiſhed his ſtation 


as ſuperintendant, and having a flouriſhing eſtabliſhment of 
his own, he declined accepting the Doctor's offer. Mr. 


Williamſon not very long after dying, and Mr. Velverton 


having gone to the Temple, the Reverend John Fletcher was 


appointed ſole Maſter. A year or two after he alſo died, and 


made room for his ſucceſſor, the Reverend Andrew Buck. 


By this time the principles upon which the Seminary was in- 
ſtituted were in a great meaſure laid aſide and forgotten; the 
ſubſcribers did not think it neceſſary to renew their ſubſcrip- 
tions; many of them indeed were never fulfilled ; and it was 
left like any other ſchool to take its chance, Mr. Buck was 
a man of learning and ſome experience, having had a ſchool 
at Stephen's-green ſome years before he moved to King-ſtreet 
on the demiſe of Mr, Fletcher, and under his conduct this 


new eſtablyhment flouriſhed ſeveral years with deſerved repu- 
tation ; at his death, the houſe being much out of repair, it was 


neglected, and the inſtitution fell to the ground. 
Had Mr. Sheridan been a man of the world, he probably 
would have played his cards better, and never would have 


been 
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been ſupplanted. But, elated with his partial ſucceſs, in 
Rating to the ſociety the pecuniary arrangements, particularly 
for the profeſſors in their reſpective departments, which 
were liberal to a degree, and touching his expectations 
of emolument to himſelf, which were founded on a con- 
tingency of ſurplus after defraying every expence, he was 
too explicit; perhaps too ſanguine. His arguments were in- 
deed cogent, and his concluſions gained him credit and ap- 
plauſe; but his frankneſs awakened jealouſy, and expoſed him 
to invidious attacks. The proſpect he exhibited was a temp- 
tation to circumvent him, and among his hearers unluckily 
there were ſome, who neither wanted inclination nor ability 
to ſpeculate upon his capital. That was the rock he ſplit 
upon, and but for that, to a moral certainty, he might have 
arrived at that ſtate of independence for which he panted; 
and at this day, his family, though fortunately in ſituations 


that don't want it, might have derived honour and advantage 
from ſo noble an Inſtitution. _ 


— — —— —¼ 


The three following letters are in no reſpect whatever 
connected with the general ſubje& of the preceding pages; 
bur, for their intrinſic merit, were thought worthy of pre- 
ſerving. They are the only remains of a lady ſometime de- 
ceaſed, addreſſed to her preceptor by the amiable writer, in 
her ſeventeenth year. Her beauty and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments rendered her a conſpicuous ornament in the circles of 
the young and gay ; and, for the due exerciſe of every domeſtic 
virtue, in private life, ſhe was, by all who had the hap- 
pineſs of her acquaintance, eſteemed a pattern of excellence. 
She was married at a very early age, wealthily, perhaps not 
happily; yet in the midſt of opulence and temptation, ſhe 
was never influenced by faſhion or caprice to the neglect of 
any 
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any religious or moral obligation. Having laudably diſ- 
charged every duty of an affectionate and tender mother to 
two lovely infants, in giving life to a third ſhe forfeited her 
own. She was an only child; her diſconſolate parents with 
her loſt every comfort and did not long ſurvive. , Theſe un- 
ſtudied eſſays of her juvenile pen will give the reader a faint 


idea of what ſhe might have been, had it pleaſed Heaven 
to ſpare her. 


To Mx. WHYTE, GATTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


MINIKIN COTTAGE, SEPT. 28, 1771. 

NEVER did 1 more ſincerely wiſh to ſee Mr. Whyte 
than at this minute, your letter has ſo pleaſed and perplexed 
me, that really I am at a loſs to anſwer it. In the firſt place, 
| your apologies are uſeleſs; be aſſured, after the many great 
obligations I have received from you, it would be a very hard 
taſk to perſuade my pride I was forgot; that uſeful paſſion 
had already ſuggeſted every thing you obligingly aſcribe to 
my good ſenſe and good nature, I remember you once told 
me I ſhould by no means indulge pride ; but I know you will 
allow it to be very impolitick as well as ungenerous to caſt 
off an old friend, and ſuch I have often found pride; but 
never more uſeful than at preſent, as it has ſaved me from ſo 
ſevere a mortification, as believing myſelf neglected by you. 
By the diſlike you have,heard me expreſs to writing letters, 
I only meant the generality of correſpondents to whom one 
ſcribbles accounts of marriages, divorces, and deaths, inter- 
ſperſed with unmerited panygericks, ſcandalous anecdotes, 
and moral reflections ; but as I think it unneceſſary to ſay I do 
not hold you in that claſs, I ſhall only aſſure you, I will be 
very punctual in anſwering every letter you favour me with. 
Your wiſdom uſed to appear ſupernatural to me, and I could 
almoſt think ſo ſtill, for I had more than half reſolved to try | 
if I could prevail on you to continue to me the pleaſure of 


hearing 
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hearing from you, without expecting a return; but I felt ſo 
much reluctance at loſing the pleaſure of writing to you, that 
your diſapprobation only was wanting to determine me 
againſt it. | | 

Your putting your letter on the footing of a firſt viſit 
accounts to me for the number of fine compliments it con- 
tains ; but give me leave to aſk, why you are ſo very much 
afraid I ſhould think you flatter? I cannot expreſs my grati- 
tude for your kind promiſe of criticiſm and advice ; but 1 
hope to convince you of it by my attention to both, which 
you are perfectly right in ſuppoſing to be ever acceptable. 
Although your letter has much delighted me, I own it has 
not ſatisfied me; for I wiſhed to know many particulars of 
your journey and voyage which I muſt wait for till your 
next ; for notwithſtanding your queſtion, you have only writ 
ſufficient to make me regret there is no more. | 

I am come down ſtairs to my mother for an. anſwer to 
your flouriſh of thanks ; ſhe ſays ſhe has received many very 
great obligations from Mr. Whyte ; but never had it in her 
power to confer one; I now repent I aſked her: I don't 
like ſuch brilliant things from one's mother, there may be 
ugly compariſons drawn; but I am reſolved never to blot 
any thing I think yeu can poſſibly make ſenſe of, as I am 
ſure of a candid allowance for all my faults; however, to 
avoid mama's wit diſgracing mine, I give you notice, that 
for the future I will not deliver any compliments you ſhall 
ſend me, and alſo that you are to ſuppoſe at the bottom 
of all my letters, the family join, &c.— In return, when- 
ever I hear from you I will fay ſome very ſmart thing 
for you (if I don't forget) in which 1 will try not to diſgrace 
your invention. : | 

I did not receive your favour till Thurſday, when I was 
dreſſing for Woolwich aſſembly; 1 had ſome thoughts of 


returning 
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4 


returning your viſit in full dreſs ; but my head was that 
day ſo full of what was to happen, and the next day of 


what had happened, that I thought it was much better te 


let my ideas ſubſide a little, (which you know they ſoon 
do.) This I mention to account to you for a delay of 
three days in acknowledging the high obligation I am under 
to you for this laſt proof of your attention to me. 

My uncle K * * is at Tunbridge, and I know you will 
be glad to hear he is much better. I think I have obeyed 
you now fully, as you will ſoon have my. anſwer, and it is 
of a very reaſonable extent; ſo I will detain you no longer 
than to aſſure you once more, that your letters will ever 
be moſt welcome to, Dear Sir, 

| | Your grateful and 
Affectionate Pupil, 


M.-A. K . 
To Mx. WH VITE. 
: | CHARLTON, Avovsr 6, 1772. 


Dear Six, 

YOUR letter, wk by date it ſhould have come much 
| ſooner, was not received until yeſterday, when a gentleman 
left that and a book ; but neither his name nor addreſs, 
Lou cannot imagine my ſurpriſe on finding you had com- 
plied with the requeſt in my laſt; for I aſſure you, upon my 


word of honour, I never received any thing from you ſince _ 
your letter of November the gth, and I can anſwer for 


Miſs Cooper, whom 1. had the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral 


times laſt winter, and never without mutual enquiries about 


Mr. Whyte. She feared you were ill, and often ſaid ſhe 
would write; but I thought you had not time to ſpare for 
. | g & ; your 
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your trifling correſpondent ; ſo left you to your leiſure, re- 
ſolving to be thankful for the few favours you would vouch- 

ſafe me, and to wait with patience for them. I am greatly 
mortified by thinking how much pleaſure I have loſt by the 
negligence of that wicked Mr. Johnſon ; not only in reading 
the valuable writings he has detained, but in the ſuſpenſion 
of a correſpondence I ſo highly eſteemed. The only excuſe 
he can make is, that he was ſenſible of the value of what 
you committed to his care, and ſuffered ſelf- love to get the 
better of probity; however, I will ſearch after him, for 
which purpoſe I wiſh you had given me a more explicit 
direction. I do not wonder at the anger ſo viſible in your 
letter, nor does it give me much pain, as I know this will 
remove it; for which I am ſo impatient, that in ſpite of 
curioſity, and a violent tooth-ach, I have ſat down to write 
without. even reading in the book, you ſo condeſcendingly 
ſent me, till I diſcharge my conſcience by writing, So I 
will not thank you before I know for what. 

Miſs Cooper (whom I ſhall write to as ſoon as I conclude 
this) ſpent the winter in London ; but had not the pleaſure 
ſhe propoſed herſelf there, as Mrs. Hamilton was in great 
diſtreſs moſt of the time for poor Miſs Hamilton, whoſe life 
eas deſpaired of, for a long time, as ſhe had a dangerous 
fever, and recovered very flowly, while her Father was in 
Ireland; but L have the pleaſure of informing you ſhe is 
much better, and going to Briſtol for the reſtoration of her 
health, which 1 ſincerely hope will have the deſired effect. 

Miſs K * * k, an intimate friend of Miſs Cooper's, whom 
you might have ſeen with her at Bromley, had a violent 
fever about the ſame time, which ſettled in her brain; ſhe 
lived for ſome months in the moſt deplorable ſtate of mad- 
neſs, ſo that her death was conſidered as a bleſſing by her 
friends. 

Mis Cooper is e to "oe — RY at Bromley. 
I did. 
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T did not expect that the next letter I wrote you, would 
eontain apologies for myſelf; for on the contrary, 1 intended 
it to be in the true ſpirit of haughtineſs, as I did not think 
you could plead an excuſe ſufficient for your breach of pro- 
miſe, in not coming at Chriſtmas; however I have it under 
your own hand, that you will come now, therefore ſhall 
keep all my reproaches "till I ſee you, and if you write to 
me immediately that I am forgiven my unintentional offence, 
and come very ſoon, perhaps I ſhall ſhew my wonderous 
placable diſpoſition, and graciouſly remit your fault ; but if 
you do not bring your apology in perſon take the 
conſequence. 

I ſhould: have told you long before, that my Father and 
Mother are very glad to hear from you now, and were very 
ſorry not to hear ſooner; that they hope to ſee you this ſum- 
mer, but fear they ſhall not, well knowing you are a gentle- 
man very liable to accidents, and diſappointing your friends, 


as already mentioned, &c. &c. But 1 have ſaid ſo mucli 


about my own joy and ſorrow that I will not repeat theirs; 


but muſt beg you will write to me as ſoon as convenient 


after the receipt of this, as you know you are in my debt for 


the reſt of your journey from England, your laſt account 
ending at your arrival at Conway. 
My Mother deſires me to tell you ſhe hopes to ſee you 


before you get this, ſo I will not detain you-longer than to 


remind you, that your preſence will give real pleaſure te 

us all; but particularly to | 
| Your grateful and 

Impatient pupil, 


M.-A. K . 


P.. N. Hawkefwords's petulance and your cool and 
gentlemanlike manner of taking him down, is much talked of 
at Bromley; and I can truly aſſure you, that, even at his own 
door, the tide of approbation runs ſtrongly in your favour. 

| | To 
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To Ms. WHYTE, GRAFTON-STREET, DvBLIN. 


LonpoN, DEc. 7, 1772. 
Dear Sin, | 


ON communicating your welcome letter (which arrived 
this day) to my Father, he defired I would write immediately 
to ſuſpend your intentions of ſending over the books, as he 
apprehends they will be liable to a very high duty if im- 
ported either bound or ſewed ; however, he will inform him- 
ſelf particularly, and write to you in a few days. The mul- 
tiplicity of daily publications here has, I ſuppoſe, prevented 
my ſeeing any extracts from your works, eſpecially as we 
don't take the paper which contains the poem you mention; 
but I will endeavour to find it out. I make no doubt of the 
book ſucceeding to your wiſhes; there are numerous pieces in 
it whoſe beauty muſt ſtrike every reader, though there are 
ſome which will be beſt reliſhed by thoſe who know the _ 
ſons or circumſtances they allude to. 

1 ſhall not ſay we were diſappointed at your not mention 
ing any intention of not viſiting us this Chriſtmas—we are 
now ſo accuſtomed to expect you by your own promiſe, that 
1 ſuppoſe it is to be a favour, that you now plainly ſhew us 
you don't intend to come ; 'tis very well, Sir; but I have 
hopes that you may be obliged to come yet, painful as the 
journey ſeems to be to you; for you muſt allow, that if you 
were on the ſpot you could tranſact this buſineſs better your- 
ſelf, than any other can for you; beſides, I don't think my 
Father underſtands it, and, in ſhort, for every reaſon I would 
adviſe you to come in perſon, though I have no expectations 
that you will: a thought ſtrikes me that you may intend it; 
but out of pure contradiction you have concealed it; if ſo, 
that is really very cruel, and I am ſadly mortified with it, by 
_ the ſight of ſo muck blank paper at the end of your letter; 

indeed I never intended any ſuch hint as you ſeem to think 
| about 
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about the length of your favours, and I promiſe you 1 would 


much rather fill my paper, be it ever ſo large, than receivs 
ſuch another tantalizing epiſtle as your laſt: 1 am vexed as 
often as I look on it, and refle& what a number of ingenious 
ſentences might have ſhined on that ſpace much to my plea- 
ſure and advantage, or how far you might have continued 
your journal, which I now deſpair of ever ſeeing concluded. 
I beg you will not revenge yourſelf again without knowing 
you have cauſe to be offended; for I am ſure you will not 
look upon any thing unintentional as ſuch, and I aſſure you 
it was my humility (which I now moſt heartily repent of) 
that cauſed that unfortunate paragraph. There is but one 
part of your letter I like; I don't aſk pardon for ſaying fo, 
both becauſe I have leave to criticiſe upon your writings, and 
becauſe I am now afraid to apologize for any thing, as you 
know people who have ſeverely ſuffered for one fault, are too 
apt to run into the oppoſite extreme: that one part is where 
you give me an opportunity of obliging you, which will be 
ever moſt acceptable to me ; but the reſt of the letter con- 


tains only inſiſting upon the confirmation of a promiſe 1 was | 


always unwilling to make, ſcolding, flattering, and threatning 


me for endeavouring to eſcape it, and intreaties to make 


your preſence here uſeleſs to yourſelf; I muſt tell you 1 
don't like ſuch letters, which is an expreſſion 1 thought it 


would have been impoſſible for me to have uſed to you; but 


1 am ſo provoked at the delicate malice of your laſt page, 
that I am reſolved to be ſaucy in order to try if that will 


produce an anſwer that may compenſate by its length and 


ſpeed, for my diſappointment in the laſt, 


In ſpite of my anger I can't help telling you; that if any - 
thing elſe ſhould occur to you wherein we can ſerve you, we 


ſhall with great pleaſure execute your orders; but we ſhall 
be yet more pleaſed if. you will come yourſelf and ſettſe the 


matter 
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matter in perſon. I hope neither © unavoidable neceſſity," 
nor Lord Louth, will detain you this vacation from paying 
that viſit to London which has been ſo long expected by 
your friends here; but by none more impatiently than, 
Dear Sir, | 
Your moſt grateful Pupil, 
M.-A. K 4 K. 


THIS little Miſcellaneous Production is now brought to a 
final period. The following letter, conciſe and ſimple as it is 
(together with the anſwer) is inſerted as one proof at leaſt, 
that ancient virtue is not wholly baniſhed the earth; and by 
the few who have minds yet tuned to the conſolations of 
Friendſhip, it will not be deemed an unſuitable concluſion. 
It affords a ſketch of diſintereſted attachment, that commenced 
between the parties at ſchool, and, though early called off by 
very different purſuits, and ſcarcely ever three months to- 
gether reſident in the ſame kingdom, is of upwards of half a 
century's duration,* A rare example in any age, and hardly 


to have been expected in critical times like the preſent ! + 


Amicus certus cernitur in incerta re. | 
: Such 

* Mr. Vickers, the writer of the letter, was many years an officer in 
the army, and did the 3tate ſome ſervice. He had a brother alſo at the 
ſame ſchool, Lewis Vickers, who had afterwards a command in the navy, 
and to the infinite regret of all who knew him, toft his life in the exceſs 
of his ardour againſt a ſuperior force. 

+ The deſperate ſtate of inſecurity, which, at the 3 alluded to, 
prevailed in Ireland, is ſufficiently notorious. The accounts. of a traitorous 
eombination formed in that kingdom, the moſt dangerous and fingular 
which is to be found in the annals of the civilized world, (1) had been car- 
ried over and ſpread throughout Wales. Numbers of families, infirm ” 
old men, women and children, of conſideration and opulence at home, 
had fled thither from the horrors of unbridled robbery and aſſaſſination, 

— wy which 
© (1) Tad. Chancellor's ſpeech in anſwer to Ld. Moira, Mond. Feb. 19, 1798. 
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Such an incident m the boaſted ages of antiquity, under 
Greek or Roman names, could not fail of celebrity. Poets 
would have adorned it in lofty and heroic ſong; Moraliſts 
would have deſcanted upon it in their treatiſes; and Critics 
and Commentators would have blazoned it forth in glowing 
and permament colours: but, a truce to pedantry ; with your 
leave, courteous Reader! the letter ſhall be its own interpreter. 


To SAMUEL WHYTE, Esq. GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


| HoLYHEAD, THE 29TH Mar, 1798. 
Dax Ms. Wurrr, | 


DUBLIN ſeems to be in a very unpleafant ſtate ; you and 


your old friend are at a time of life, that retirement is moſt 
agreeable to them both ; come over to me; take your chance 
with a bachelor, where you will have a warm bed and a 
hearty welcome. I beg my beſt compliments to your Son 
and Daughter: I am, : 
| My dear Mr. WaryTE, 
Yours ſincerely, 
WILLIAM VICKERS. 


To 
which pervaded moft parts of that diſtracted country, and raged at the 
very doors of the capital; and many of thoſe unhappy fugitives are at 
this day, [July the 2oth, 1798] wandering about dependent on the caſual 


bounty of the hoſpitable natives of that ancient and renowned principality. 
The communication between the two ſhores is in all caſes open and con- 


venient ; they had the printed documents of whatever was in agitation, 
confirmed by numerous living teſtimony, in their hands. They had 
heard that a horde of midnight conſpirators had diſperſed themſelves 
through every quarter of the metropolis, for the purpoſe of its deſtruction: 
the taking of their Chief, a man of high pedigree, Saturday May the 19th, 
though it gave them a momentary check, in fact accelerated their deſign; 
and the night of the 23d was fixed on for a general rifing, to burn the 
city, and without diſtinction of age or ſex, to maſſacre the peaceable i in- 
habitants of every deſcription; and ſo imminent was the eriſis of their 
fate, that, if but a ſingle hour more had elapſed without prevention, the 
blow would have been ſtruck. It was alſo univerſally known in Wales, 
that Dublin was proclaimed in a ſtate of inſurrection, and ſubject to 


martial law; and that the bloody enſigns of rebellion, with all its ſavage , 


eoncomitants, braved defiance to the laws in open day, diſplaying ſcenes 
of treachery and devaſtion thro? the country from one end to the other; 
under theſe impreſſions, Mr. Vickers friendly invitation was diſpatches. 
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To WILLIAM VICKERS, Esq. HoLynzan. 

DvuBLIN, JUNE 6TH, 1798. 

Myr vEeRY DEAR AND VALUABLE OLD FRIEND, | 
I HAVE received your. very kind and welcome letter, 
and eſtimate your good intention and friendly invitation at 
this perilous juncture, as I ought. I do moſt ſincerely aſſure 
you, nothing that has happened theſe many years, has more 
thoroughly gratified the feelings of my heart ; and I have only 
to regret, that at preſent I cannot avail myſelf. of your kind- 
neſs. The Almighty Diſpoſer of Events, who has hitherts 
been my Protector, has appointed me a ſtation to maintain, 
and I muſt not deſert my poſt. I have a Son and Daughter 
and three infant Grand-children, whoſe Protector under Go» 
I ſtill am, and to whom my preſence is neceſſary, and can- 
not reconcile it to myſelf to abandon them in theſe trouble- 
ſome times; troubleſome indeed they truly are. Hereafter 
I may take advantage of your kindneſs. Wales is a delight- 
ful, a happy country, to which you know I have long looked 
forwards as an aſylum in the evening of life, from anxiety 
and fatigue, of which my portion has not been a ſmall one; 
and I really think there are few living who could more 
_ cordially guard the fire-ſide, and ſmoke a comfortable pipe 
together, than your old friend and you. I am no politician, 
and therefore, at preſent, can entertain you with little in 
that way; things however, L imagine, are not growing worſe ; 
rather, I would perſuade myſelf, taking a turn for the better ; 
though really bad enough. In hopes, therefore, of their 
coming about, I cloſe my letter, wiſhing 2 every happineſs, 
with this — that I am 
My worthy Friend, 

Crefton-ſrect, No. 75s Moſt ſincerely yours, 

SAMURL WHV TI. 


2 


\ 


EXTRACTS, &. _ 


TEHE Origin of the Story of the HEZRMITr AND run 
ANGEL was a ſubject of much enquiry in the days of 
Addiſon, Pope and Swift; and the late publication of it in 
the Third Edition of Wuvrr's Poxus, from that obſolete 
folio of Wynkyn de Worde's, has been a new ſpur to the 
curioſity of the Literati : happy had it been for the Preſent 
Times, if Speculations equally harmleſs could have contented 
them. 'The old faſhioned dreſs in which we have reſtored 
it to the Public, though evidently the ſame in which it was 
originally introduced to the Engliſh Reader, appears to be 
a tranſlation ;'it is faid, from the French. The French copy 
we have not ſeen 3 nor perhaps any one elſe, in this, or the 
preceding century; but by perſevering reſearch, the ſtory has 
been traced to one of the rareſt in the catalogues of rare books, 
the GesTa Romanorum ; which, after long and almoſt 
hopeleſs enquiry, was diſcovered in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. CC. 23, 15. It is termed an octavo, pro- 
bably a pot octavo, being preciſely five inches four-tenths, by 
three inches eight-tenths. Two-third of the title, from top 
to bottom, is irregularly torn away, and, being of a quaint 
device, cannot be made out: The imprint is wanting; but, 
by the imperfect remains, it ſeems to have been edited ſome- 
where in France. It is cloſe ſet in a ſmall Gothic type, and 
almoſt in every line we meet with words ſtrangely contracted ; 
for inſtance, Hoi for Hominis ; mie, miſerecordie ; Oi, Omni, &. 
The folia or leaves, not paged; but numbered, as cuſtomary with 
our earlieſt typographers, making in all 172, containing 181 
capitula or chapters, with a colophon annexed, as follows, viz. 


Ex Geflis Romanorum cum pluribus applicatis Hyſtoriis de 
Virtutibus ac Vitiis miſtice ad intellectus tranſumptis recollectorii. 
Finis, Ex peri. Anno, n:ſtre ſalutis MCCCccvin. 


For an Account of this extraordinary Book, ſee Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer, vol. iv. and Warton's Engliſh Poetry, vol. iii. | 
From the Edition of 1508, we now give the archetype, to 
which our old Black Letter Friends, Dr, Henry More and 

their ſeveral ſucceſſors, are indebted, 
3 THE 
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ÞEREP®IT A, 
Ex Geſtis Romanorum, Ca,1lxxx. Jo. Ixxb. 


DE VERSUTIA DIABOLI ET QUOD JUDICIA DEI SUN T OCCULTA. 


E RAT quidam Heremita qui cum in ſpelunci quidam 
jacebat et diebus ac noctibus devote Deo ſerviebat. Juxta 
cellam ſuam erat quidam paſtor ovium qui paſcebat oves. 
Accidit uno die quod paſtor erat ſomno oppreſſus, ipſo dor- 
miente quidam latro venit et omnes oves ſecum abſtulit. 
Superveniens Dominus ovium a paſtore querit ubi erant 
oves. Ille vero incepit jurare quod oves perdidit, ſed quod 
penitus ignorabat. Dominus hoc audiens furore repletus 
ipſum occidit. Heremita hoc videns ait in corde ſuo, O Deus! 
ecce homo iſte culpam innocenti dedit et ipſum occidit. Ex 
quo ergo permittis talia fieri propter hoc ad mundum 
vadamus ſicut cæteri vitam ducam. His cogitatis ille Here» 
mitarium dimiſit et ad mundum perrexit : ſed Deus ipſum 
perdere nolebat. Angelum, in forma Hominis, ad eum miſit ut 
ſe ei aſſociaret. Quem cum Angelus in via euntem inveniſſet; 
ait ei. Chariſſime! quo vadis? Ad ille; Ad iſtam civitatem 
ante me. Angelus dixit ei. Ego in via ero comes tuus quod 
Angelus Dei ſum et ad te veni ut ſimus ſocii in hac via. 
Ambo ambulabant adverſus civitatem. Cum autem intraſſent 
hoſpitium a quodam milite propter Dei amorem petebant. 
Miles vero ſatis gratanter eos recepit et honorificè, ac 
ſplendidè cumque bona devotione in omnibus miniſtravit. 
Miles iſte tum unicum filium habebat in cunabulis jacentem 
quem multum diligebat. Cena factà Camera eſt aperta et 
lecti ſatis honorifice ornati pro Angelo et Heremita, Media 
vero nocte ſurrexit Angelus et puerum in cunabulis ſtrangu- 
lavit, Hoc videns Heremita intra ſe cogitavit. Nunquid iſte 
erat Angelus Dei? Bonus miles omnia neceffaria propter Dei 
amorum ei dedit et non habuit niſi unicum filium innocentem 
et iſte eum occidit; ſed tamen non audebat ei quicquam dicere. 
Mane ambo ſurrexerunt et ad civitatem aliam perrexerunt 


THE PARABLE OF THE 


EREMITE AND THE ANGEL, 
| ACCORDING TO- DR. HENRY MORE, 
DIALOGUE II. CHAP, XXIV, 


A CERTAIN Eremite having conceived great jealouſies 


touching the due adminiſtration of Divine Providence in ex- 


ternal occurrences in the world, in this anxiety of mind was 
reſolved to leave his cell, and travel abroad, to ſee with his 
own eyes how things went abroad in the world. He had not 
gone half a day's journey, but a young man overtook him and 
joyn'd company with him, and inſinuated himſelf ſo far into 
the Eremite's affection, that he thought himſelf very happy in 
that he had got ſo agreeable a companion. Wherefore re- 
ſolving to take their fortunes together, they always lodged 
in the ſame houſe. Some few days travels had over-paſt be- 
fore the Eremite took notice of any thing remarkable. But 
at laſt he obſerved that his Fellow-traveller, with whom he 

had contracted ſo intimate a friendſhip, in an houſe where 
they were extraordinary well treated, ſtole away a gilt cup 
from the gentleman of the houſe, and carried it away with 
him. The Eremite was very much aſtoniſhed with what 
he ſaw done by ſo fair and agreeable a perſon as he conceived 
him to be, but thought not yet fit to ſpeak to him or 
ſeem to take notice of it. And therefore they travel 
fairly on together as aforetimes, till night forced them 
to ſeek lodging. But they light upon ſuch an houſe as had a 
very unhoſpitable owner, who ſhut them out into the outward 
court, and expoſed them all night to the injury of the 
open weather, which chanced then to be very rainy; but 
the Eremite's fellow-traveller unexpectedly compenſated 
his hoſt's ill entertainment with no meaner a reward than 
the gilt cup he had carried away from the former place, 
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in qua in domo unius civis ſatis honorifice fuerunt recepti et 
ſplendide miniſtrati. Civis iſte quendam aureum cyphum quem 
miro modo dilexit, habuit in quo ultra modum gloriabatur. 
Media nocte ſurrexit Angelus et furatus eſt cyphum illum. 
Heremita hoc videns intra ſe cogitabat; iſte malus Angelus eſt 
ut credo. Iſte civis nobis optime fecit et iſte furatus eſt cyphum 
ſuum. tamen nihil ei loquebatur quia timuit eum. Mane 
vero ſurrexerunt et per viam ambulabant, donec ad quandam 
aquam pervenerunt ultra quam erat pons : pontem aſcenderunt 
et quidam pauper iis obviabat. Ait Angelus, chariſſime! 
monſtra nobis viam verſus talem civitatem. Pauper vertit ſe 
et cum digito viam verſus civitatem oſtendit. Cum vero ver- 
tiſſet ſe Angelus ſubito per ſcapulas eum accepit et ultra 
pontem projecit, et ſubmerſus eſt pauper. Quod cum Here- 
mita vidiſſet, ait in corde ſuo, ſcio jam quod iſte diabolus eſt 
et non Angelus Dei bonus. Quid mali fecit pauper iſte? et 
tamen eum occidit. Ab illo tempore cogitabat ab eo diſ- 
cedere; verum timens nihil loquebatur ei. Cum vero circa 
horam veſpertinam ad civitatem perveniſſent ad domum cu- 
juſdam divitis acceſſerunt et hoſpitium pro Dei amore pete- 


- bant ; ille vero ſimpliciter eis negavit, ait Angelus Dei. Amore 


Dei ſaltem tectum domus nobis concedatis ne lupi aut malæ 
beſtiæ hic nos devorent. Ille ait; Ecce domus ubi porci 
mei jacent; ſi placet vobis cum eis jacere poteſtis; ſin autem 
recedatis quod alium locum vobis non dabo. Ait ei Angelus; 
ſi aliud non poteſt fieri, cum porcis veſtris jacebimus et ſic 


factum eſt. Mane vero ſurrexerunt, Angelus hoſpitem 


vocavit et ait, Chariſſime ! do tibi cyphum iſtum, et dedit ei 
cyphum quem furatus fuerat ab illo cive. Heremita hoc vi- 
dens, ait intra ſe. Jam ſum expertus quod iſte eſt diabolus. 
Bonus homo erat qui cum omni devotione nos recepit et 
furatus eſt ei cyphum et dedit iſti peſſimo qui negavit nobis 
hoſpitium. Ait Angelo. Nolo vobiſcum amplius exſpectare 


ad Deum vos recommendo. Angelus dixit ei: Audite me 
et tunc recedito. | 


EXPOSITIO. 
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thruſting it in at the window when they departed. This 
the Eremite thought was very pretty, and that it was not 
covetouſneſs, but humour, that made him take it away from 
its firſt owner. The next night, where they lodged, they 
were treated again with a deal of kindneſs and civility : but 
the Eremite obſerved with horrour that his fellow-traveller 
for an ill requital ſtrangled privately a young child of their 
ſo courteous hoſt in the cradle. This perplext the mind of 


the poor Eremite very much; but in ſadneſs and patience 


forbearing to ſpeak, he travelled another day's journey with 
the young man, and at evening took up in a place where 
they were more made of than any-where hitherto. And be- 
cauſe the way they had to travel next morning was not ſo 
eaſie to find, the maſter of the houſe commanded one of the 
ſervants to go part of the way to dire& them ; whom, while 
they were paſſing over a ſtone- bridge, the Eremite's fellow- 
traveller caught ſuddenly betwixt the legs and pitched him 
head-long from off the bridge into the river, and drowned 
him. Here the Eremite could have no longer patience, but 
flew bitterly upon his fellow-traveller for thoſe barbarous 
actions, and renounced all friendſhip with him, and would 
travel with him no longer nor keep him company. Where- 
upon the young man ſmiling at the honeſt zeal of the Ere- 
mite, and putting off his mortal diſguiſe, appeared as he was, 
in the form and luſtre of an angel of God, and told him he 
was ſent to eaſe his mind of the great anxiety it was incum- 
bered with touching the Divine PrRovipence. In which, ſaid 
he, nothing can occur more perplexing and paradoxical than 


what you have been offended at ſince we two travelled toge- 


ther. But yet I will demonſtrate to you, ſaid he, that all 
that I have done 1s very juſt and right. For as for that firſt 
man from whom I took the gilded cup, it was a real com- 
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Certiſſime quando eras in Heremitario, dominus ovium paſto- 
rem injuſte occidit. Scias quod paſtor ille pro tune mortem 
non meruit; ſed alias commiſit quare mori non deberet. 
tunc temporis inventus eſt ſine peccato, Deus ergo permiſit 
eum occidi ut pœnam poſt mortem evaderet, propter pec- 
catum quod alias committeret pro quo nunquam penitentias | 
fecerat. Latro vero quod evaſit, cum omnibus ovibus penam 
eternam ſuſtinet, et dominus ovium quod paſtorem occidit 
vitam ſuam emendabit per largas eleemoſynas et opera miſe- 
recordiz quam ignoranter fecit. Demum filius iſtius militis 
de nocte ſtrangulavi quod nobis bonum hoſpitium dedit : 
Scias quod antequam puer ille natus erat miles optimus 
eleemoſynarius erat, et multa opera miſerecordiæ fecit. Sed 
poſtquam natus eſt puer factus eſt parcus cupidus et omnia 
| colligit ut puerum divicem faciat fic quod erit cauſa perditi- 
Y onis ejus et ideo puerum occidi, et jam ſicut prius factus eſt 

bonus Chriſtianus. Deinde Cyphum illius civis qui nos cum 

devotione recepit furatus fui. Scias tu quod antequam 

Cyphus ille erat fabrificatus non erat ſobrior eo in tota terra; 
ſed tantum de Cypho gaudebat poſt fabricationem quod omni 

die tantum de co bibebat quod bis aut ter omni die fuit inebri- 
atus, et ideo cyphum abſtuli et factus eſt ſobrius ſicut prius. 
Deinde pauperem in aquam projeci. Scias quod pauper iſte 
bonus Xtianus fuit; ſed fi ad dimidium miliare ambulaſſet 
alium in peccato mortale occidiſſet: ſcias jam eſt ſalvatus et 
regnat in cæleſti gloria. Deinde cyphum illius civis dedi 
illi quod nobis bonum hoſpitium negavit. Scias quod nihil 
in terra ſit ſine cauſa. Ipſe nobis conceſſit donum porcorum et 
ideo cyphum ei dedi et regnabit poſt vitam in inferno. Pone 
ergo omni modo cuſtodiam ori tuo ut Deo non detrahas. 

Ipſe enim omnia novit. Heremita hoc audiens cecidit ad 

pedes Angeli, et veniam petiit ad Heremitarium perrexit et 

factus eſt bonus Chriſtianus. 
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penſation indeed of his hoſpitality; that cup being ſo forcible 
an occaſion of the good man's diſtempering himſelf, and of 
hazarding his health and life, which would be a great loſs to 
his poor neighbours, he being of ſo good and charitable a 

nature. But I put it into the window of that harſh and un- 
hoſpitable man that uſed us ſo ill, not as a booty to him, but 
as a plague and ſcourge to him, and for an eaſe to his oppreſ- 
ſed neighbours, that he may fall into intemperance, diſeaſes, 
and death itſelf, For I knew very well that there was that 
inchantment in this cup, that they that had it would be thus 
bewitched with it. And as for that civil perſon whoſe child 
I ſtrangled in the cradle, it was in great mercy to him, and 
no real hurt to the child, who is now with God. But if that 
child had lived, whereas this gentleman had been piouſly, 
charitably and devoutly given, his mind, I ſaw, would have 
unavoidably ſunk into the love of the world, out of love to 
his child, he having had none before, and doting ſo hugely 
on it ; and therefore I took away this momentary life from 
the body of the child, that the ſoul of the father might live 
for ever. And for this laſt fact, which you ſo much abhor, 
it was the moſt faithful piece of gratitude 1 could do to one 


that had uſed us ſo humanely and kindly as that gentleman 


did. For this man, who by the appointment of his maſter 
was ſo officious to us as to ſhew us the way, intended this 
very night enſuing to let in a company of rogues into his 
maſter's houſe, to rob him of all that he had, if not to mur- 
ther him and his family. And having ſaid thus, he vaniſhed. 
But the poor Eremite, tranſported with joy and amazement, 
lift up his hands and eyes to heaven, and gave glory to God, 
who had thus unexpeRedly delivered him from any farther 
anxiety touching the ways of his Providence ; and thus re- 
turned with chearfulneſs to his forſaken cell, and from: the 
reſidue of his * there in piety and peace. 

N Notwithſtinding 
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Notwithſtanding the extreme ſcarcity of the Geffa Roma- 
norum, this ſingular book has gone thro' various impreſſions. 
Two copies of it were found in the numerous and ſplendid 
collection of the late Reverend and learned Thomas Crofts. 
See Bibliotheca Croftſiana, London, 1783, pp. 67, 126. 

x 300 Ex Geſtis Romanor. byſtorie notabiles, folio, nitidiſs, in cor. 
turc. EDIT. PRIMA. , . . . Sine Loco aut Nom, Impreſſoris. 

2487 Ex Geſtis Romanorum Hyſlorie notabiles colledte ; de Viciis 
Virtutibuſq. tractantes; cum Applicationibus moraliſatis et 
myſticis. Literis Gothicis, 8 vo. perg. Venet. per Alex de 
Bindonis MCCCCCXX. 1 | Eo 

We have alſo met with accounts of other Editions, viz. 
Geſta Romanorum, &c. finis Anno noftre ſalutis mcceclxxxxix. Fo. 
Geſta Romanorum, &c. . Goud, per Gerardum Leeu Mecccxc. Fo. 

Tyrwhitt in his account of © this ſtrange book” makes men- 
tion of ſeveral editions; the firſt containing but 152 chapters, 
which were afterwards increaſed to 181, as in the Edition 
he had; printed at Rouen, 1521. It was among the earlieſt 
put to preſs; and, concluding from circumſtances, he thinks 
« one of our countrymen was the Author,” Chaucer owes 
many obligations to the G Romanerum, and no leſs Gower, 
Lydgate, Occleve, and others, who manifeſtly borrowed 
many of their ſtories from it. There can be no doubt that it 


was of great uſe in compiling the Floure of the Commaundements; 


another book no leſs ſtrange and uncommon, Dr. Farmer 
mentions. alſo an old tranſlation of the Gefta Romanorum, in 
Engliſh, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, where he found the 
ſtory of the Caſkets, &c. in the Merchant of Venice; a great 
variety of other incidents adopted by Shakſpeare are likewiſe 
derived from the ſame ſource. | 

Dr. Henry More's Dialogues on the Attributes of God 
and his Providence, five in Number, from the 2d of which, 
the foregoing narrative of the Hermit in Engliſh is taken, 
were publified under the name of Franciſcus Palæopo- 


| litanus, An. 1668; an imperfe& ſet of which is to be ſeen 


in Biſhop Marſh's Library, St. Patrick's, Dublin. 
| It 
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It requires no extraordinary mare of black letter informa- 
tion to diſcover, that our elder bards of the reformed type 
are not altogether ſo much beholden to the Greeks and 
Romans as has been fondly imagined. However they may 
have formed their plans or improved their dition on the 
claſſic models, their pages are highly illuminated with the 
treaſures of Gothic lore; and the romances and legendary 
narratives of the olden times, have proved to them plentiful 
ſources of intereſting and ſublime conceptions,* Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy ſuggeſted to Milton the outline, and 
many of the moſt favourite images of his L'Allegro and 
II Penſoroſo ; even the particular turn and meaſure of the 
verſe he adopted from Burton ; as Wharton has alſo remarked 
in his valuable edition of that great poet's juvenile produc- 
tions, The Anatomy of Melancholy, though ſo little known 
to the generality of readers, is ſtill a copious ſtore-houſe ot 
uſeful diſcoveries, information, and amuſement to modern 
wits; for proof we need go no farther than Sterne. There 
is another obſolete folio, to which we may trace many ſtrik- 
ing ſublimities of Milton; to mention but one; the poetical 
depth and immenſity of the Infernal Regions, which the critics 
will have, a flight of competitorſhip with Homer and Virgil. 
This book has for its title, The Polychronicon . . . It was the 
work of Ranulph Higden, Monk of Bury, tranſlated at the 
requeſt of Lord Barclay, The firſt edition imprented by 
Wynkyn de Worde, MCCCCXCIIL ; : The ſecond, by Peter 
Treveris, MCCCCCXXV, and the third, (a fair copy of which is 
preſerved in Marſh's Library, St. Patrick's, Dublin) by the 


ſame Peter Treveris, imprented at Southwerke, in the year of 


X our 


It may he proper to notice, though not ſtrictly in its place, that, 


in the Catalogue of the College Library, the Book from which the 
HER MIT is taken, appears under the title of “ Recollectorium ex Geſtis 
Romanorum de Vitiis et Virtutibus, 8 vo. Francof. 1508. v.. . Ad ille, 
ad iſtam civitatem . . .. in domo unus civis 2 DA eis 
obviabat, &c. are the original reading. 
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our Lord God mccccc & xxvn, the xvi daye of Maye. Even 
Machiavel has been laid under contributions, and Hiſtory 
degraded into a vehicle of fiction; which, favourably ſpeak- 
ing, is but a pitiful application of talents, and a palpable en- 
croachment on the province of poetry. 

The learned and judicious Zimmerman, who was himſelf 
a native of Swiſſerland, gives up the ſtory of WILLIAu Tir, 
of which in his excellent _ on Solitude, we find the 
following relation : 

% WILLIAM TELL was one of the principal authors of the 
revolution in Swiſſerland in the year 1307. GrisLER, who 
governed that country under the Emperor Albert, obliged 
him, on pain of death, to ſhoot from a conſiderable diſtance, 
with an arrow at an apple which was placed on the head of 
his infant ſon, and, it is ſaid, that he had the good fortune to 
carry away the apple without doing the ſmalleſt injury to the 
child. The governor, on approaching to congratulate him 
on his dexterous achievement, perceived another arrow con- 
cealed under the garments of the ſucceſsful archer ; and on in- 
quiring of him for what uſe he intended it, © I brought it, 
replied TELL, “for the purpoſe of revenge; its eager point 
e ſhould have drank the blood of thy heart, inhuman Tyrant, 
6 if I had the misfortune to kill my ſon.” The ſtory of the 
apple, however, which had before been told of a Goth ſoldier 
named Toc ko, is juſtly ſuſpected by the later hiſtorians. The 
Swiſs were willing to adorn the birthday of their liberty by 
the fable of ſome ſurpriſing event. But it is certain that T'zLr., 
after having ſuffered a long and rigorous confinement, killed 
the governor with an arrow, and gave by that means a — | 
to the conſpirators, 

In one of our old Engliſh ballads, as before hinted, the 
ſame or a ſimilar achievement, abſtracted from political 
eonſequences, i is 2 to WYLLYAM of CLoupesLe', a 

h 
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celebrated archer of our own country; a country then and at 
all times remarkable for ſuperior ſkill and dexterity in the 
uſe of the bow, which even at this day is a favourite exereiſe. 
Our ancient minſtrels abound with ſtories of ſuch extraordi- 
nary feats; and whoever is acquainted with legendary writ 
will have no difficulty in believing, that the ſplitting of a 
hazel rod at four hundred yards diſtance, and ſtriking an 
apple off a child's head at fix ſcore, are perfectly in the ſtyle 
and taſte of the times, and were but two arrows from the 
ſame quiver. Os 


The ſuperb Edition of the Works of HoxATIo Warrorr, 
Earl of Orford, in Five Volumes Royal Quarto, by the 
RoBinsoNs, &c. London, this preſent year, (1798,) does 
honour to the ſpirit and induſtry of the publiſhers. In the 
Iſt vol. appears the Tragedy of the Myſterious Mother, the 
offspring of that nobleman's pen, though not before publicly 
| avowed, ſucceeded by a Poſtſcript of conſiderable length, 
from which the following ſtory of the Tragedy is extracted 
and given in the Author's own words, pp. 125, 6, which, 
contraſted with the ſubſequent accounts, taken from publica- 
tions of more rare and difficult aceeſs, will doubtleſs afford a 
gratification to curioſity, and proportionally contribute to 
the pleaſure of the peruſal] : 

“1 had heard, when very young, that a gentlewoman, 
under uncommon agonies of mind, had waited on Archbifhop 
TiILorsox, and beſought his counſel. A damfel that 
had ſerved her, had, many years before, acquainted her that 
ſhe was importuned by the gentlewoman's fon to grant him a 
Private meeting. The Mother ordered the maiden to make 
the aſſignation, when ſhe ſaid ſhe would diſcover herſelf, 
and reprimand him for his criminal paſſion ; but, being hur- 
Tied away by a much more criminal paſſion herſelf, ſhe kept 
the aſſignation without diſcovering herſelf. The fruit of this 

_ horrid 
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horrid artifice was a daughter, whom the gentlewoman 
cauſed to be educated very privately in the country ; but 
proving very lovely, and being accidentally met by her Fa- 
ther- brother, who never had the lighteſt ſuſpicion of the 
truth, he had fallen in love with, and actually married her. 
The wretched guilty Mother learning what had happened, 
and diſtracted with the conſequence of her crime, had now 
reſorted to the Archbiſhop to know in what manner ſhe 
ſhould act. The prelate charged her never to let her ſon 
and daughter know what had paſſed, as they were innocent 
ol any criminal intention. For herſelf, he bade her almoſt 
deſpair ! : | 
_ « Sometime after I had finiſhed the play on this ground- 
work, a gentleman to whom I had communicated it, acci- 
dentally diſcovered the origin of the tradition in the novels 
of the Queen of Navarre, Vol. II. Novel 30; and to my ſur- 
priſe I found a ſtrange concurrence of circumſtances between 
the ſtory as there related, and as I had adapted it to my piece: 
for, though I believed it to have happened in the reign of 
King William, 1 had, for a purpoſe to be mentioned hereafter, 
thrown it back to the eve of the Reformation; and the 
Queen, it appears, dates the event in the reign of Louis XI. 
I had choſen Narbonne for the ſcene,—the Queen places it in 
Languedoc. The rencontres are of little importance, and, 
perhaps, curious to nobody but the author, 

« In order te make uſe of a canvas ſo ſhocking, it was 
neceſſary as much as poſlible to palliate the crime, and raiſe 
the character of the criminal. To attain the former end, I 
imagined the moment in which ſhe has loſt a beloved huſ- 
band, when grief and diſappointment, and a conflict of paſ- 
ſions might be ſuppoſed to have thrown her reaſon off its 
guard, and expoſed her to the danger under which ſhe 
ſell. Strange as the moment may ſeem for vice to haye 


ſeized 
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ſeized on her, till it makes her leſs hateful than if ſhe had 


coolly meditated ſo foul a crime, I have alſo endezvoured to 
make her very fondneſs for her huſband in ſome meaſure the 
cauſe of her guilt,” , . . So far our Rt. Hon. Dramatiſt. 

In the pamphlet publiſhed by Grone FauLKNER, which 
was reprinted from a London Edition of the ſame year, 1751, 
an account of which is given in the 5th volume of the 
Monthly Review, p. 317, it is ſaid that the narrative was 
intended for publication in the year 1685, and thus the 
writer introduces his extraordinary Tale: 

« The following little hiſtory of the tranſaQions of 2 
private family, I ſhould not have undertaken to offer to the 
public, but from the ſurpriſingneſs of the facts, and my 
intimacy in the family, by whom the moſt minute paſſages 
were, in confidence, entruſted to my ſecrecy, from the very 
beginning to the enſuing cataſtrophe; of which I was but 
too late a ſpectator; as alſo from a particular inclination I 
have, that mankind beholding the dreadful] conſequences of 
vice in others, may form the ſtronger guards againſt any ſub- 
miſſion to it in themſelves: For the enſuing narration will, 
to demonſtration, prove, that no one can poſſibly limit the 
proceſs of an ill act once commenced; and that the only way 
to avoid bad conſequences is, to afford no cauſe for them; 
for one enormity, though ever ſo privately committed, fails 
not, for the moſt part, to draw after it ſuch a ſucceſſion of 

evils as is very difficult to ſet bounds to.” . .. . The whole 
narrative runs to the length of forty-eight octavo pages. 

The author gives the ſtory under fictitious names, becauſe, 
he ſays, ſeveral of the deſcendants of the partics are ſettled 
near the ſcene of action, innocent of the facts. 

Eugenio, who is deſcribed in all reſpects a finiſhed gentle- 
man, endowed with every perſonal and mental accompliſh- 
ment, he ſays, was the younger ſon of an illuſtrious family in 
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the northern parts of ScorlAx Dp. He was very early 
initiated into the army, where, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he ranked as a Captain, and falling in love with a young 
heireſs of ſuperior beauty and fortune, he paid his addreſſes 
to her, and a marriage was in a ſhort time concluded. But 
he had but juſt time to behold. his own image in a ſon ſhe 
brought him, when he was commanded off, and fell at the 
ſiege of the fort of St. Martin's, in the Iſle of Ree. The 
beautiful and diſconſolate widow, Eleanora, as ſhe is called, 
diſcharged every duty of an excellent mother to her ſon, 
named Oreſtes, and having liberally beſtowed on him every 
advantage of previous inſtitution, at a proper age he was 
ſent to the Univerſity of GLAs dow. 
Towards the latter end of the firſt year, at a time of vaca- 
tion, he returned home on a viſit to his Mother, who in his 
abſence had taken into her family a gentleman's daughter, 
called Arene, as her companion. The young collegian grew 
enamoured with her beauty, and leſt no means untried to 
ſeduce her, and one night found means of getting into her 
bed- chamber, but without effecting his purpoſe; as happily ſhe 
had time to conceal herſelf. The young lady diſcloſed the 
affair to her patroneſs, who highly approved and commended 
her conduct; but ſuppoſing, for very obvious reaſons, under 
ſuch circumſtances, her ſon would deny the charge, and if 
wholly unnoticed would probably repeat his attempt, ſhe 
bethought herſelf of a ſtratagem, wholly devoid of any evil 
intention on her part, to detect the young ſpark, and cure 
him of his pranks. © 1 myſelf,” ſays ſhe, will this night take 
up with your bed, while you lie ſecure in mine: I'll ring 
ſuch a peal in the amorous ſpark's ears, when I have him 
there, as ſhall deter him om any ſimilar attempt in any 
family, I'll warrant you.“ 
The young gentleman taking ſilence for a ſort of conſent, 
was thus encouraged to purſue his deſign, and far from the 
ſneaking 
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ſneaking attack which he had made the night before, ruſhed, 


Jans ceremonie, at once into her bed. It was a fatal moment. 
The Mother, confounded with the untowardneſs of her ſitua- 
tion, had not power to remonſtrate, and, overcome by the 
youthful ardour that embraced her, fell a victim to his deſires. 

The dreadful conſequences need not be repeated, though 
detailed more circumſtantially in the pamphlet before us, 
they are ſufficiently made known in the preceding relation; 
but ſurely the noble author of the tragedy, had no occaſion 
to reſort to ſo © ſtrange a moment,” as he has choſen, 
contrary to the narrative, for the perpetration of the horrid 
act; when the other, equally as critical, would as well have 


ſerved his purpoſe, and would have been, if we dare apply 


the phraſe, more natural, | 
The beautiful daughter of this inceſtuous intercourſe, who 
was afterwards married to her own Father, is in the hiſtory 


named Cornelia, by whom he had ſeveral children, and being 


2 Colonel in the infantry, at the Reſtoration, once more 
encountered Arene, his Mother's former ward, at an election 
ball in Pontefract, by which unfortunate meeting the de- 
nouement was caſually brought about, which terminated as 
might be expected, tragically enough. 

For the reader's farther inſtruction and amuſement we 
will now turn to another ſcarce volume, 
Duocrox DuBITANTIUM, or the Rule of Conſcience, &c. 

The ſecond edition, by Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to King Charles the Firſt, and late Biſhop of Down 
and Connor, London, printed by Roger Norton, for Richard 
Boyſton, &c. 1671, with a Dedication to the King, and a 
Preface, dated From my ſtudy in Portmore, Kilultagh, 
October 5th, 1659.“ In which an extraordinay caſe of hu- 
man frailty we find ſtated as follows. The ſcene of action, 
as appears by the . in VENICE. 
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| & 3. If the error be invincible, and the conſequent of 
the Perſwaſion be conſidered with the State of Grace, the 
error muſt be opened or not opened according to prudent 
conſiderations relating to the perſon and his ſtate of affairs, 
So that the error muſt rather be ſuffered then a grievous 
ſcandal, or an intolerable, or a very great inconvenience. To 
this purpoſe ComrrorLvs ſays it was determined by a congre- 
gation of learned and prudent perſons, in anſwering to a 
ſtrange and a rare caſe happening in Venice; a gentle- 
man did 1gnorantly lie with his Mother; ſhe knew it but 
intended it not, 'till for her curioſity and in her ſearch 
whether her ſon intended it ro her maid, ſhe was ſurpriſed 
and gotten with child : She perceiving her ſhame and ſorrow 
haſten, ſent her ſon to travel for many years; and he re- 
turned not till his Mother's female birth was grown to be 
a handſome pretty maiden. At his return he efpies a ſweet 
fac'd girl in the houſe, likes her, loves her, and intends to 
marry her. His Mother conjured him by all that was ſacred 
and prophane that he ſhould not, ſaying, ſhe was a beggar's 
child, whom for pitie's ſake ſhe reſcued from the ſtreet, and 
beggary, and that he ſhould not by diſhonouring his family, 
make her die with ſorrow. The gentleman's affections were 
ſtrong, and not to be maſtered, and he married his own ſiſter 
and daughter. But now the bitings of his Mother's conſcience 
were intolerable, and to her confeſſor ſhe diſcovered the whole 
buſineſs within a year or two after this prodigious marriage, 
and aſked whether ſhe was bound to reveal the caſe to her 
ſon and daughter, who now lived in love and ſweetneſs of 
ſociety innocently, though with ſecret misfortune which they 
felt not. It was concluded negatively ; ſhe was not to reveal 
it, leſt ſhe bring an intolerable miſery in the place of that 
which to them was no fin, or at leaſt upon notice of the 
error they might be tempted by their mutual- endearment 


and 
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and common children, to cohabit in deſpight of the caſe, 
and fo change that into a known ſin, which before was un- 
known calamity ; and by this ſtate of the anſwer they were 
permitted to their innocence, and the children to their inhe- 
ritance, and all under the protection of a harmleſs, though 
erring and miſtaken conſcience, 
Book I, chap. iii. ſect. iii. p. 8g, 
Comitolus and the Queen of Navarre are not forth coming, 
ſo for the preſent the particulars of their teſtimony muſt be 
diſpenſed with, and the German author, who as well as the 
Engliſhman, wot ye, ſpeaks from his own knowlege, though 
formerly of our company, has abſconded. The only material 
difference between his and the preceding account is, that the 
German vouches for the authenticity of his relation as of a 
matter of public notoriety at Px AGUE, in a family of his own 
particular acquaintance there. . . . Powers of Veracity ! how 
long, by ignorance, knavery and ſheer conceit, is the fond 
ſuffering world to be trifled with and impoſed upon? . . But 
to the eternal diſgrace of the Illuminati, Philoſophers, Politi- 
cians, and Reformers of the Eighteenth Century, this mon- 
ſtrous fabrication has been made the ground work of an 
atrocious calumny, meanly and induſtriouſly circulated in the 
common news papers, to blacken the character of the un- 
fortunate Maria Antonietta of France! , . ,. And to the 
ſcandal of common honeſty and common ſenſe, all party 
buſineſs out of the queſtion, there are ſome flaming ..”., 
Virtuous Souls no doubt! . . . who affect to credit the horrid 
aſperſion, | 
On our peep into Germany, ali an eye towards Prague, 
the name of their Poet Bux HER, and the tale of LRONORA 
occurred. It has been tranſlated into Engliſh by four ſeveral 
hands. One of thoſe writers, in the preface to his own. 
verſion of that Popular Poem, expatiating on the peculiar 
* character 
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character and taſte of the Germans, ſays, their minds vigo- 
roufly conceive, and their language nobly expreſſes, the terri- 
ble and majeſtic; and it muſt be allowed that-in this ſpecies 
of writing they would force from us the palm of excellence, 
were it not ſecured by the impregnable towers of OTRANTO. 
Of all their productions of this kind, Leonoka is perhaps 
the moſt perfect. The ſtory in a narrow compaſs unites 
| tragic event, poetical ſurpriſe, and epic regularity. The 
admonitions of the Mother are juſt, although ill- timed; the 
deſpair of the Daughter at once natural and criminal; her 
puniſhment dreadful and equitable. Few objections can be 
made to a ſubje& new, ſimple and ſtriking; and none to a 
moral, which cannot be too frequently and awfully enforced.”* 
This is the common language of tranſlators, in humble 
imitation of their great predeceſſor Dryden, obliquely recom- 
mending their own performances ; and yet, admitting the 
tranſlator ſpoke his real ſentiments, concerning that popular 
and celebrated Production, his deciſion appears liable to many 
cogent exceptions. Without reference to Religious princi- 
ples, conſidered in a moral light it will appear defective; to a 
philoſophic eye abſurd. The ſcope and tendency ot it are of a 
miſchievous nature. It may make the hair of the weak and cre» 
dulous ſtand on end; the Infidel, who with rapture contemplates 
the wanton extravagancies of Jupiter, attends ancient cut- 
throats to the regions of Tartarus, and liſtens with avidity to 
the Legend of Proſerpine, of which LEON ORA's 1s a toler- 
able Fac Simile,* feels ſhocked at the gloomy reveries of the 
Cloiſters, and in his fancied triumphs over ignorance and ſuper- 
| ſtition, 
% $0 Pluto ſeized of Proſerpine, convey'd ” 
To Hell's tremendous gloom the affrighted maid; 
There grimly ſmibd, pleas'd with his beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies, 


Addiſon's Cato, Act III. Scene 7th. 
Vide Ovid. Metamorph. lib. 5. v. 391. De Proſerp. 
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ſtition, with his uſual airs of ſelf-ſufficiency, will be tempted 
to treat the machinery of our modern with a ſneer, In truth, 
the fiction is too violent; it out-herods Herod, and ſeems 
merely calculated to keep alive and propagate the exploded 
notions of ghoſts and hobgoblins to the great annoyance of 
poor children, whoſe ductile minds are liable to fearful impreſ- 
ſions, which by the ſtrongeſt exertions of reaſon and good 
ſenſe are ſcarcely ever afterwards to be wholly obliterated, 
The argument in favour of the poem from the leſſon of 
| Patience it is ſaid to contain is by no means concluſive; for 
being wholly founded in impoſture it neceſſarily loſes of its 
effect. There are alſo objections to it as a compoſition 
ariſing from the conduct of the machinery itſelf, The ter- 
rible graces, to which the poem of LxON ORA owes ſo much 
of its popularity, though bodied forth by the exquiſite des 
ſigns of the lady Diana Br ACI E Re, in our humble appre- 
henſion, are not ſupported with a due degree of conſiſtency, 
It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe characteriſtics, and pre- 
ſcribe limits for the conduct of Beings, with which no mortal 
has ever yet been perſonally in habits of familiarity ; but ac- 
cording to the received ritual of Apparitions, the Ghoſt in 
queſtion, is not only forced ungraciouſly into the ſervice, but 
is made to aſſume powers to which, as a Ghoſt, he was utterly 
incompetent. If thizpoſition be tenable, we muſt beg leave 
to diſſent from the authority... . The poem is not perfect. 
The initiated in the myſteries of © that undiſcovered country, 
from whoſe bourne no traveller returns, of which Homer, 
Virgil and Shakſpeare are the acknowleged Poetical High 
Prieſts, by no means admit ſuch * fatal viſions, ſenſible to feel- 
ing as to ſight; neither has the notion as yet prevailed among 
the ſuperſtitious and the vulgar, The author of Lzonoka, 
by an inexcuſable error, we may ſay, in the coſtume, has pro- 
ceeded directly againſt the canon laws of their foundation, 
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for the ſake, it ſhould ſeem, of a moral not clearly deducible; 
and probably but a ſecondary conſideration. Cauſe and effect 
ſhould reciprocally correſpond. Ghoſts are ſerious ſubjects, 
and ſhould not be rouſed from their everlaſting manſions on 
trivial errands; to point out where a pot of money lies in- 


tterred, or check the frenzy of a love-ſick girl; but their 


imputed attributes are ſpecifically eſſential and not to be diſpen- 
ſed with. Here the Ghoſt of a dead Warriour, armed cap-a-pee, 
in mail of the ſame temper, mounted on the Ghoſt of a dead 
Charger, makes a progreſs of five hundred German miles, and 
under the ſhape of an affianced lover, cajoles a fond credulous 
female, good and lawful fleſh and blood, to quit her aged 
weeping mother and get up behind him: off he carries her, 
Hurry-ſcurry, over hill, over dale, wood, waſte, bog and 
briar, the ſame journey back again, all in the ſpace of one 
ſhort night, every now and then ſoothing and encouraging 
Her to ſit ſtill, with an equivocal aſſurance, beneath the 
dignity of a Ghoſt, of accommodating her in his camp bed, ſix 
boards and a ſheet, which in the upſhot proves to be. . . . his 
grave. And that is the poor creature's puniſhment for utter- 
ing a raſh, a wicked expreſſion if you will (exaggerated we 
may ſuppoſe) in the paroxyſms of' inſanity, the effect of her 
fidelity ard conſtancy ; virtues which the men, though little 
they have to brag of, will ſeldom allow the ſex, and ſurely 
this is a ſad way of inculcating. Thus the order of nature 
is ſubverted; the ſecrets of the grave prophaned, and a tre- 
mendous apparatus, as if the fate of nations depended on it, 
exhibited, for what? To frighten an innocent young maniac, 
and ſend her a little before her time to Heaven: But the 
| pious and diſconſolate Mother, without crime bereft of her 
child, the ſtaff of her age, is the ſufferer : and the Ghoſt not, 
as we are taught to believe, a mere viſionary eſſence; but, con- 
trary to all known principles of orthodoxy, a firm, corporeal, 

tangeable 


tangeable ſubſtance, veſted with human powers, and retaining 
as in life the old ſpirit of gallantry with the uſual accompa» 


niments, prevarication and deceit. 

The frigid criticiſm this may be deemed of a ; cold and 
phlegmatic heart. Not ſo; with deference to ſuperiour un- 
derſtandings, it is the unbiaſſed opinion of an enemy to every 
ſpecies of affectation, and empty ſentimentaliſm. It is 
the mature reſult of feeling and reflection, from an atten- 
tive conſideration of the ſubject, and a thorough conviction 
of the bad effects ſuch compoſitions are likely to produce. 


As a ſubject of poetical invention, it may be ſimple and ftrik- 


ing; ſimplicity and force employed to a good purpoſe are 
capital recommendations, and the charm of novelty palliates 
many defects; but on looking attentively nearer. home, 
ſtrong proofs appear that, in this caſe at leaſt, powerfully 
impugn the claims of the author of LEONORA, if not to the 
palm of excellence, indiſputably to the honour of 9 : 
and therefore more open to animadverſion. 

« Godfrey Auguſtus Burgher, [Bürger] was born An. 1748, 
at Afcherfleben. In 1779, was made the firſt collection of his 
poems. They conſiſt partly of ſongs, ſonnets, elegies, fables, 
and other ſhort pieces, comic and ſerious; and partly of ballads, 
many of which are tranſlated with improvements from 
Engliſh Originals. Simplicity is the characteriſtie of his com- 
poſitions; and of all literary beauties ſimplicity muſt be the 
moſt generally attractive, It is no common merit to excel 
in a ſtyle which all underſtand, many admire, and but few 
can attain. No writer perhaps has ever attained a more des 
cided popularity.“ The Poem of LON ORA is not given as 
a tranſlation or an imitation; it is given peremprorily and 
without reſerve as © an undoubted original, the moſt perfect 
In its kind,” The writer therefore hazards his own title to 
| taſte and diſcernment, who ventures to diſpute it; and to 
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contradict the aſſertion unauthorized and at _—_— would 
be an act of unpardonable preſumption, 

A Collection of Old Ballads, corrected from the beſt and 
moſt ancient- copies extant, (the Third Edition) London, 
MDCCXXV11, was publiſhed by J. Roberts, Warwick-lane, &c. 
which is quoted more than once by Dr, Percy, Biſhop of 
Dromore, in his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. The 
volume conſiſts of 287 pages, containing forty-four favourite 
Pieces; and if the reader's curioſity ſhould prompt him to get 
the book, he will find our authority for the following Legend; 
[page 266] between which and LEON ORA, there ſeems in 
many particulars ſo ſtriking a reſemblance, that conſidering 
the author's knowlege of Engliſh compoſitions, though in 
ſome circumſtances the German may be perhaps an improve- 
ment, we can hardly ſuppoſe it to be an original. 


XXXVIII. Tur Surrolk MIRACLE : or, a Relation of a 


Young Man, who a month after his death appeared to his 
Sweetheart, and carry*d her on horſeback behind him for 
forty miles in two hours, and was never ſeen after but in 
his grave. 


A WONDER ſtranger ne'er was known 
Than what I now ſhall treat upon. 
In SurroLx there did lately dwell, 
A farmer rich, and known full well: 


He had a daughter fair and bright, 
On whom he placed his whole delight; 
Fler beauty was beyond compare, 
She was both virtuous and fair. 


There was a young man living by, 
Who was ſo charmed with her eye, 
'That he could never be at reſt, 

He was by love ſo much poſſeſt. 


He 
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He made addreſs to her, and ſhe, 
Did grant him love immediately ; 
But when her father came to hear, 
He parted her, and her poor dear, 


Forty miles diſtant was ſhe ſent, 
Unto his brother's, with intent 
That ſhe ſhould there ſo long remain, 
*Till ſhe had changed her mind again, 


Hereat this young man ſadly griev'd, 
But knew not how to be reliev'd; 
He ſigh'd and ſob'd continually, 
That his true love he could not ſee. 


She by no means could to him ſend, 
Who was her heart's eſpouſed friend ; 
He ſigh'd, he griev'd, but all in vain, 
For ſhe confin'd muſt ſtill remain. 


He mourn'd ſo much, that doctor's art, 
Could give no eaſe unto his heart, 
Who was ſo ſtrangely terrify'd, 
That in ſhort time for love he dy'd, 


She that from him was ſent away, 
Knew nothing of his dying-day, 
But conſtant ſtill ſhe did remain, 
And lov'd the dead, altho' in vain, 


After he had in grave been laid 

A month or more, unto this maid 
He came in middle of the night, 
Who joy'd to ſee her heart's delight. 
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Her father's horſe, which well ſhe knew, 
Her mother's hood and ſafe-guard too, 
He brought with him to teſtify, 
Her parent's order he come by. 


Which when her uncle underſtood, 
He hop'd it would be for her good, 
And gave conſent to her ſtraightway, 
That with him ſhe ſhould come away. 


When ſhe was got her love behind, 
They paſs'd as ſwift as any wind, 
That within two hours, or little more, 
He brought her to her father's door. 


But as they did this great haſte make, 
He did complain his head did ake; 
Her handkerchief ſhe then took out, 
And ty'd the ſame his head about: | 


And unto him ſhe thus did fay, 
Thou art as cold as any clay; 
When we come home a fire we'll have; 
But little dream'd he went to grave. 


Soon were they at her father's door 13 
And after ſhe ne er ſaw him more: 
I'll fet the horfe up, then he ſaid, 
And there he left this harmleſs maid, 


She knock'd, and ſtrait a man he cry'd 
Who's there? *Tis I, ſhe then reply'd; 
Who wonder'd much her voice to hear, 
And was poſſeſs'd with dread and fear, , 
Her 
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Her father he did tell, and then 
He ſtar'd like an affrighted man; 
Down ſtairs he ran, and when he ſee her, 


'  Cry'd out, my child, how cam'ſt thou here ? 


Pray, fir, did you not fend for me, 
By ſuch a meſſenger, ſaid ſhe; 
Which made his hair ſtare on his head, 
As knowing well that he was dead: 


Where is he? then to her he ſaid, 
He's in the ſtable, quoth the maid; 
Go in, ſaid he, and go to bed, 

PII ſee the horſe well littered, 


He ſtar'd about, and there could he 
No ſhape of any mankind ſee ; 
But found his horſe all on a ſweat, 
Which made him in a deadly fret. 


His daughter he ſaid nothing to, 
Nor none elſe, tho? full well they knew, 
That he was dead a month before, 
For fear of grieving her full ſore. 


Her father to the father went 
Of the deceas'd, with full intent 
To tell him what his daughter faid ; 
So both came back unto the maid. 


They aſk'd her, and ſhe ſtill did ſay, 
"Twas he that then brought her away; - 
Which when they heard, they were amaz'd 
And on each other ſtrangely gaz'd, 


Z A handkerchief 
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A handkerchief ſhe ſaid ſhe ty'd 
About his head; and that they try'd, 
The ſexton they did ſpeak unto, 
That he the grave would then undo: 


Affrighted, then they did behold 
His body turning into mould, 
And though he had a month been dead, 
The handkerchief was about his head. 


This thing unto her then they told, 
And the whole truth they did unfold; 
She was thereat ſo terrifyed 


And grieved, that ſhe quickly dyed. 


Part not true love, you rich men then, 
But if they be right honeſt men | 
Your daughters love, give them their way, 
For force oft breeds their lives' decay. 


Notwithſtanding all the high encomiums laviſhed on 
LEoNoRA, and the gorgeous attire in which ſhe was pre- 
ſented to public notice, our SurFoLk DAMSEL is not with- 
out her ſhare of attractions. Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe 
is beauty's ſelf,” Lronoka, a beauty at ſecond hand, and 
for the very graces in which ſhe moſt excels, ſhe is mani- 
feſtly indebted to her rival; heightened with an additional 
tinge of rouge; in the opinion of thoſe who have a true taſte 
for the ſamplex munditiis, perhaps not to her advantage, In 
the article of diction there probably is no great diſparity; 
the ſceming negligence ſometimes of the one, may ariſe from 
difference of time, and our familiarity with the language in 
which it is written ; for the oppoſite reaſon, ſimilar blemiſhes 
in the other cannot be equally apparent. The correſpondence 
of ſound and ſenſe, for which the German has been diſtin- 


guiſhed, 
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guiſhed, is, no doubt, a prime ornament of metre, and gives 
life and ſpirit to poetic expreſſion; but carried to an extreme, 
however ſtriking the reſemblance, it is the reſemblance in 
caricature, and ceaſes to be beautiful. The genuine unaf- 
fected ſimplicity of our old Engliſh Ballad, depending not on the 
play of words, but on the conception, would bear tranſlation, 
and appear with advantage in any language, where free 
to follow nature is the mode;” this is not the caſe with the 
German.. The reiteration of trap, trap, irap for the ſound 
of a horſe's, or rather the ghoſt of a horſe's feet, and of 
cling, cling, cling for that of a door-bell, in Burgher's Poem, 
is mere mimickry, adapted to the vulgar ear; which in an 
Engliſh verſion, the tranſlator himſelf confeſſes, would ap- 
| pear ridiculous, Such mimic artifice, however the Engliſh 
Bard, introducing a real horſe, more naturally might have 
indulged, and yet judiciouſly has avoided. In the moral too, 
if the interpoſition of preternatural agency can be at all ad- 
mitted, he has a manifeſt ſuperiority. The Suffolk Maiden, 
it is true, falls a ſacrifice; but it is an unblemiſhed, heroic 
ſacrifice to virtuous conſtancy : and in her loſs the parents re- 
ceive the due puniſhment of their avarice and hard-hearted- 
neſs, as a warning to parents in general, not to ſacrifice 
their children's real happineſs, as 1s but too often the caſe, to 
venal and ſelfiſh ends. . . . . Burgher, indeed, has had ample 
juſtice done him by his own countrymen, and, ſinging to the 


tune of © Over the hills and far away,” has among us the 


recommendation of a foreigner ; that was enough to gain him 
the palm of excellence, now embalmed for the admiration of 
future ages in the broad foliage of a royal quarto, and it is. 
but juſtice to add, the charming pencil of a fair and noble 
lady, the happieſt efforts of the engraver's ſkill, combined 
with the exertions of the typographer, render it a curioſity 
of art, and enhance its merit in the eye of the connoiſſeur. 
Our old Suffolk Minſtrel © warbling his native wood notes 

wild,” 
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wild, remains nameleſs and unnoticed. What an encourag- 
ing contraſt! tis a true epitome of the Hiſtory and Spirit of 
theſe wonderful times: and tho' his Ghoſt, after a requiem of 
near one hundred years, again reviſits the glimpſes of the 
moon, to aſſert his raviſhed honours, no man knows, or poſſibly 
cares, on whoſe temples to bind the palm of originality . . . 
« Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit!” The ſame ſubject, diverſified | 
with occaſional touches from Shakſpeare, has contributed to 
enrich the canvas of ſome of our latter noveliſts. 

This preternatural expedition alſo ſeems anticipated in 
Scarron's comical Romance [pt. IT, ch. 24,] from which the 
German, as well as our Engliſh Legendiſt, might have taken 

the hint and collected materials. Deſtiny is the name of the 
French writer's hero, the lady of the piece is diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Angelica: 
_ *Twas midnight when Deſtiny in purſuit of Se, 
thinking to make a ſhort cut, ſtruck into a little miry narrow 
lane. He had not advanced many paces, when the Moon, 
which ſhone forth in full ſplendour, ſhrunk ſuddenly under 
2 cloud, and the thick overſhadowing boughs, ruſtling 
on each ſide of the way, added not a little to its gloom 
and perplexity ; his ſteed, having all theſe impediments to 
encounter, could by no means be prevailed on to ſecond the 
ardour of his wiſhes, In the midſt of his embarraſsment, 
inwardly execrating his ſituation, ſuddenly, to his infinite 
amazement, he perceived ſomething, like a man or a devil 
leap up behind him, and claſp him about the neck. Deſtiny 
was immeaſurably alarmed, and his horſe ſo much ſtartled 
that he would certainly have thrown his rider, had not the 
phantom, which inveſted him, kept him firm in the ſaddle. 
The horſe, taking fright, ran away with him; and Deſtiny, not 
knowing what he was about, continued goring him with his 
ſpurs, terrified with two naked arms about his neck, and 


cloſe 
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% 


cloſe at his cheek a cold face, breathing time to the cadence 
of his courſer's gallop. The race continued long without in- 
termiſſion; for the lane proved not a ſhort one: at length, at 
the entrance of a wild heath, the horſe began to abate of 
his impetuoſity, and Deſtiny, recovering breath, gained a 
little reſpite to his agony; for cuſtom familiarizes every 
thing. The Moon broke from under the cloud, and darting 
her mild luſtre directly upon him, diſcovered, to the aſtoniſhed 
cavalier, an enormous figure of a man ſtark naked at his 
ſhoulder, with a horrid countenance, grinning in his face. 
This was no time for curioſity, he had no deſire to afk queſ- 
tions, but clapping ſpurs to his horſe, urged him on at full 
ſpeed, till the animal, quite jaded, began to breathe ſhort and 
thick. In an inſtant, wholly unexpected, the ſtrange com- 
panion ſlipt from behind him to the ground, and fell a laugh- 
ing. Deſtiny nevertheleſs preſſed forward, and turning his 
head about, ſaw the phantom making off with great rapidity 
towards the place whence he came. This Deſtiny afterwards 
diſcovered to be. . . a poor wandering Madman in one of 
his nocturnal excurſions from the adjacent village. 

Whoever has read thoſe amuſing tales, called the Arabian 


Nights' Entertainments, and recollects the fifth voyage of 


Sinbad the Sailor, may poſlibly recognize in Scarron's Madman 
ſtrong features of that wonderful adventurer's o MAN or 
THE SEA, Which, from the cuſtom of oriental moraliſts and 
other local conſiderations, ſuppoſing the fiction not deſtitute 
of foundation in reality, anſwers very nearly to the deſcrip- 
tion modern voyagers and naturaliſts give of the OuRan- 
OuTANG, the oſtenſible link between the human and mere 
animal ſpecies. This alſo induces a warrantable and fair 
concluſion, that, as the Europeans were never ſcrupulous in 
ſeizing, and converting to their own purpoſes, the gems 


and trophies of the Eaſt, the Suffolk Damſel, the Madman of 


Scarron, 
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Scarron, and the Leonora of Burgher, are all but branches 
of the ſame family of Indian extraction. 

The Arabian and French writer, as to the Fable, have both 
evidently the advantage of the German; for they have nature 
and probability on their fide. Sinbad's and Deſtiny's adven- 
tures combine the terrible graces which arreſt the attention 
of the Reader in the tale of Leonora, and keep the mind in 
no leſs a degree of agitation and ſuſpenſe to the end. And 
the novelty of the ſurpriſe, which could neither be foreſeen 
nor expected, in the denouement, gives it a ſeaſonable relief, 
abſtracted from the danger of falſe impreſſions juſtly to be 
apprehended from the other; for which no moral founded in 
impoſture can make amends. On a comparative view, a 
reader of no very flippant conception, by a riſible aſſociation 
of ideas, might eaſily convert the preternatural machinery of 

the German ſtory into burleſque ; for the relief of many an 
ingenuous and timid mind on all ſuch extravagant ſuppoſitions, 
however popular, © a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed.” 


THE END. 


DuBLiN, 
Sept. 17, 1798. | 
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Tux Theory of AxIAxAL MAGNETISM, a recent Impoſ- 
ture, which has given occaſion to a variety of Philoſophic 
Inveſtigation, and furniſhed matter for a very laughable Farce, 
has its origin in the natural hiſtory of the Torpedo and Elec» 
trical Eel* It was a matter of ſpeculation ſet afloat by a 
cunning French Philoſopher of the medical tribe, in purſuit 
of notoriety, which he contrived to render ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of his vanity and his purſe, giving it ſomething 
of oracular eclat, by a dexterous combination of the deſcrip» 
tions left by Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and others, of certain 
Prieſteſſes, whoſe prophetic throes and hyſteric affections in 
caſes of conſultation are admirably exemplified and illuſtrated 
by the magnetized damſels and matrons of the preſent 
ra. For the ſex, among the ancients as well as moderns, 
have, by the artful and deſigning,” been generally found 
convenient inſtruments as well as dupes of impoſition ; even 
within the narrow ſphere of our own obſervation, there are 
not wanting females of curioſity and enterprize, who, in the 
rage for Animal Magnetiſm, ſtarted forth candidates, and hav- 
ing gone through the previous gradatians, awakened from 
their delirium, to ſpeak in the language of the adepts, ſur- 
priſed with the luminous Criſis, Giraldus commonly called 
Cambrenſis, a native of Wales and Biſhop of St. David's, in 
his Itinerary publiſhed towards the cloſe of the 12th century, 
gives a picture of the extacies of certain Welſh enthuſiaſts, ſo 
nearly reſembling the phenomena attending Animal Magne- 
tiſm, that the one, with ſome trifling verbal modifications, 
| ſeems merely a copy of the other under a different deſigna- 
tion. Thoſe who are yet ſtrangers to this ſpecies of illuſion 


will find an abſtract of the paſſage from Giraldus Cambrenſis, 


in 
* For a very full and clear act᷑ount of the Torpedo and Elearical Eel, 
ſee Cavallo on Electricity. 
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in Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, 4to, London, 1782, 


ad Edition, pp. 102, 3. 


“% There were amongſt the Welſh certain perfons whom 
they called Arbenydbion, a word expreſſive of poetical rap- 
tures. Theſe perſons, when conſulted about any thing doubt- 
ful, inflamed with a high degree of enthuſiaſm, were to all 
appearance carried out of themſelves, and ſeemed as if they 
were poſſeſſed by an inviſible fpirit; yet they did not declare 
a ſolution of the difficulty required, but by the power of 
wild and inconſiſtent circumlocution, in which they abounded, 
any perſon who obſerved the anſwer would at length, by 
ſome turn or digreſſion in the fpeech, receive, or fancy they 
did, an explanation of what was ſought, From this ſtate 
of extacy they were at laſt rouſed as from a deep ſteep, and 
were compelled, as it were, by the violence of others, to 
return to their natural ſtate, Another thing, it is ſaid, was 
peculiar to theſe perſons; that when they recovered their 
reaſon they did not recollect any of thoſe things which in 
their extacy they had uttered. And if it happened that they 
were again conſulted about the ſame or any other thing, they 
would be certain to expreſs themſelves in other and far dif- 
ferent words. This property was beſtowed upon them, as 
they fancied, in their fleep; at which time, according to 
Giraldus, it appeared to ſome of them as if new milk or honey 
was poured into their mouths; to others, as if a written 
ſcroll had been put into their mouths; and on their awak- 
ing, they publicly profeſfed that they had been endowed with 
theſe extraordinary gifts. This imaginary ſpirit of divina- 
tion, has been alſo in much uſage in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and is there known under the expreſſive term of 
SECOND SIGHT,” | 

MasQUERADES, which are by moſt people imagined pecu- 
Har to the moderns, and excluſively confined to Europe, 

| ; Were 
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were in requeſt among the Iſraelites; and, let not the minds 


of the pious and well -diſpoſed revolt at the aſſertion, men- 
tion is made of them in the Scriptures; not, you may be 
ſatisfied, in the way of encouraging them, but wholly in repro- 
bation of the folly and indiſcretion of indulging a propenſity 
to amuſements of their ſeductive and immoral influence. 
Dramatic Writers do not plume themſelves on a ſtrict ad- 
herence to genuine hiſtory ; what is called poetic probability is 
all they look to, and in a general way, little more is required: 
Their buſineſs is to delineate character, and diverſify their 
ſcenes, ſo as to intereſt and affect their auditors; not to 
eſtabliſh facts. On this principle, the liberties Dryden has 
taken in his tragedy of Don Sebaſtian, are agreeable to uſage, 
and ſtand fo far excuſed. The proſe writer who relates a 
ſtory, is bound by a ſeverer law, and as an hiſtorian, ſhould 
confine himſelf to the truth. The accurate and judicious pen 
of Mr, Addiſon, has been miſguided, by a ſprightly French 
writer, it ſeems, in relation to Muley Moluc, a principal 
character of that play. [Spectator, vol. v. No. 349.] As the 
ſtory is happily calculated to amuſe, as well as inſtruct, 
the chief object we have had in view throughout theſe 
pages, our Readers will perhaps be pleaſed to ſee the account 
of the African Monarch, as Mr. Addiſon gives it, contraſted 
with what we have reaſon to believe the true hiſtory of the 
ſame event. | 
4 ſhalll conclude this paper with the inſtance of a perſon 


: . . 4+ ( ; 
who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intrepidity and great- 


neſs of ſoul in his dying moments, than what we meet with 
among any of the moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans. I 
met with this inſtance in the Hiſtory of the Revolutions in 

Portugal, written by the Abbot de Vertot. 
When Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had inyaded the 
territories of Muli Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to 
-—— dethrong 


dethrone him, and ſet the crown upon the head of his 
nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a diſtemper which 
he himſelf knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. He was indeed ſo 
far ſpent with his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out 
the whole day, when the laſt deciſive battle was given; but 
knowing the fatal conſequences that would happen to his 
children and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he put an 
end to that war, he commanded his principal officers that, if 
he died during the engagement, they ſhould conceal his death 
from the army, and that they ſhould ride up to the litter in 
which his corpſe was carried, under- pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before the battle began, he was 
carried through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 
they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight 
valiantly, in defence of their religion and country, Finding 
afterwards the battle to go againſt him, though he was very 
near his laſt agonies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, rallied 
his army, and led them on to the charge; which afterwards 
ended in a complete victory on the ſide of the Moors. He 
had no ſooner brought his men to the engagement, but, 
finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in his 
litter, where laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy 
to his officers, who itood about him, he died a few moments 

after in that poſture,” 1 | 
The following relation is extracted from an account of 2 
Journey to Mequinez, the reſidence of the preſent Emperor 
of Morocco, on the occaſion of Commodore Stewart's em- 
baſſy thither, for the redemption of the 'Britiſh captives in 
the year 1721, by John Windus; London, printed by Jacob 
Tonſon, 1728. The Author in his preface, ſpeaking of his 
work, ſayg; As I had the honour to attend Mr. Stewart 
into the Emperor of Morocco's dominions, I continued in 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe parts, between three and four months, which time 1 
employed in gathering ſuch materials as encouraged me to 
proceed in the following work: and in this I have been par- 
ticularly careful, not to deliver any thing, bur what either 
came under my own obſcrvation, or was ſupported by autho- 
ritics not to be doubted of, &c. &c. This writer's account 
of the battle of Don Sebaſtian, [pp. 73, 4, 5, 6-] runs thus: 
« The 18th [June] we decamped between five and ſix in the 
morning, and paſſed the river Elmabaſien, famous for the 
battle fought between Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, and 
the Moors; as this ſtory had given matter to Sir Richard 


Steele,“ to furniſh the world with a paper of the heroical | 


virtue of Muley Moluc, then king of Morocco, it gave me 
the curioſity to enquire, whether they had any hiſtorical ac- 
count thereof; but found only a traditional ſtory, which moſt 
of them agreed in, differing much from Sir Richard Steele, 
who gives the praiſe of heroick virtue to the Mooriſh king, 
whereas the ſtory of the country attributes it to a ſlave; for 
| Muley Moluc was a prince very much beloved by his people, 
but infirm, and at the time. he left Morocco, to defend his 
country againſt Don Sebaſtian, was ſo ill, that he was forced 
to be carried in a litter, and when he came to Alcaſſar, (about 
ſix miles from the place where the battle was fought) he there 
died; upon which a ſlave of his called Mirwan, (whoſe name 


the 


* Sir Richard Steele, the conductor and cftenfible Author of the 
Spectator. It is ow univerſally known Sir Richard was not the ſole 
writer of that elegant and uſeful periodical paper. It was the joint pro- 
duction of ſeveral hands, the moſt eminent wits of the time, whoſe 
papers are reſpectively diſtinguiſhed by certain private ſignatures agreed 
on for the purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon Was a liheral contributor to that work, 
as well as the Tatler and Guardian. His ſignature was one of the letters 
in the word CLIQ, and by the particular letter of that word occafionally 
affixed, not only the writer, but his particular place of reſidence at the 
time, is pointed out. Thus the paper alluded to, muſt be aſeribed not to 
Sir R. Steele, but to his friend and eoadjutor Mr. Addiſon, then reſiding 
at his houſe in London, as we are taught to underſtand by the ſignature L. 
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the Moors, to this day, mention with great regard, becauſe 
of the gallantry and ſervice of the action) wiſely conſidering 
the conſequence of keeping ſecret the death of a prince ſo well 
beloved by his people, at a time when the two armies every 


day expected to join battle, contrived it ſo, as to give out 
orders for the king, as if he had been alive, making believe 


he was better than he uſed to be, till the battle was over; 
when the faid ſlave (thinking he merited a better reward 
than what he met with) wiſhed the Succeſſor joy, both of the 
victory and empire; but the ungrateful Prince cauſed him to 
be immediately put to death, ſaying, he had robbed him of 
the glory of the action. The Portugueſe who were diſperſed 
in the battle, would not believe that their king was ſlain, but 
ran up and down the country, crying out, Onde efta el Rey 
(i. e.) Where is the King? the Moors often hearing the word 
Rey, which in Arabick ſignifies Good ſenſe; told them, that if 
they had any Rey, they had never come thither, | 

Many of the ordinary people in Portugal will not perſuade 
themſelves, that Don Sebaſtian is yet dead: And there is now 
to be read on a monument in the great church of Bellem, 
near Liſbon, the following inſcription : 

Hoc jacet in tumulo, fi fama eft vera, Sebaſtes,” 

Mr. Boſwell obſerves, and his obſervation is juſt, that it 
is the indiſpenſable duty of every writer to be exact in his 
quotations. The diſtorted, mutilated, and ſpurious authori- 
ties diſingenuouſly palmed upon their. readers by Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, and their difciples, to ſerve their inſidious 
purpoſes, would fill volumes, and have been abundantly 
expoſed. Writers of a very different caſt, without any pre- 
meditated intention to deceive, have fallen into great inac- 
curacies in this reſpeA, which ſhould be an admonition to 
readers of all deſcriptions, not to pin their faith on autho- 
rities at ſecond hand, when they can reſort to the originals. 
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The Sendo [vol. vi. No 438 ] in his animadverſions on 
a paſſionate diſpoſition has the following paſſage :* 
If you would ſce paſſion in its purity, without mixture 
of reaſon, behold it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a 


*mad Poet. 


Nat Lee, makes his Alexander ſay thus : 


„% Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 
“ Or I will blow you up like duſt ! avaunt; | 
«© Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil. 

« Eternal diſcord ! 

« Fury! revenge! diſdain and indignation ! 

« Tear my ſwoln breaſt, make way for fire and tempeſt, 


e My brain is burſt, debate and reaſon quench'd; 


«© The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 


* Splits with the rack, while paſſions like the wind, 


«© Riſe up to heaven, and put out all the ſtars.” 
ney paſſionate fellow in town talks half the day with 
as little conſiſtency, and threatens things as much out of his 


power.“ 


The whole paper well deſerves to be read; but there 


is not one word of the rant there cited, in the part of Alex- 


ander: 


incorrectly given. 


It belongs to quite another perſonage, and is beſides 
In the third act of the Rival Queens, 


where Roxana, Caſſander, and Polipercon are the interlocutors, 
it is Roxana, chafed by thoſe odious archtraitors, who thus 
exhibits the picture of female fury: 
Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 
Or I will blow you up like duſt ; avaunt : 
Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil, 
Roxana and Statira, they are names 
That muſt for ever jar; eternal diſcord, 
Fury, revenge, diſdain and indignation 


Tear my ſwoll'n breaſt, make way for fire and tempeſt. 
My brain is burſt, debate and reaſon quench'd, 


The 


* This paper has the ſignature r. aſcribed to Sir Richard Steele. 
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The ſtorm is up, and my hot- bleeding heart 

Splits with the rack, while paſſions like the winds 

Riſe up to heaven, and put out all the ſtars. 

What ſaving hand, O what almighty arm 

Can raiſe me ſinking ? 

Rival Queens, 4to. 5th Edit. London 1704. 
Bell in his edition [Edinburgh printed by the Martins 1782.] 

has given the angry Queen three lines modeled upon theſe, 

in a leſs extravagant ſtrain ; the reſt are wholly omitted, 

We have an inſtance of a ſimilar miſtake in the third 
volume of the Spectator, No. 247, the ſubject is the Abſence 
of lovers. The paſſage in view runs thus: | 

% ABSENCE is what the poets call death in love, and has 
given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in thoſe 
authors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe, Ovip's 
Epiſtles are full of them. Otway's Monimia talks very 
tenderly upon this ſubject.“ 

— It was not kind 
« To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 
« To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
« When thou art from me every place ſeems deſert, 
* And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
« 'Thy preſence only 'tis can make me bleſt, 
« Heal my unquiet mind and tune my ſoul.” 
| Orphan, Act II. Scene the laſt. 
It is not Monimia, but Caſtalio that talks thus tenderly : 
Caſt. Monimia, my angel! 'twas not kind 
To leave me like a turtle here alone, | 
To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate, 
When thou art from me every place is deſert, &c. \ 
Mon. Oh! the bewitching tongues of faithleſs men ! 
Tis thus the falſe hyzna, &c. 


Mr, 


® The paper is aiinguiſted with a C. which is one of the letters uſed 
by Mr. Addiſon, implying that it was written at Chel/ea. 
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Mr. Sheridan, who, one ſhould think, could not be miſ- 
taken in a quotation from a play, in which he had performed 
times without number, and on whoſe authority one might be 
tempted to lay a wager, gives us the following paſſage in his 
Lectures on Elocution, ¶ Lect. IV. on Emphaſis.J* 

„ By means of Emphaſis what paſſes in the mind is often 
ſhewn in a few words, which otherwiſe would require great 
circumlocution, Of which take the following inſtance from 
the Play of All for Love: 

— « The fault was mine 
t To pace thee there, where only, thou, couldſt fail.” 

In this ſcene Anthony, having found out that his friend 
Dolabella, whom he had employed on a commiſſion to 
Cleopatra, inſtead of diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him, 
had ſuffered his own paſlion for that dangerous beauty ſo far 
to prevail, as to give up his friend's cauſe, aud urge his own 
love-ſuit to her; at firſt upbraidsDolabella in the bittereſt terms 
for his treachery. But afterwards when he cools,” &c. 

Again in the ſucceeding Lecture [Le&. V. on Pauſes and 


Stops.] x He quotes the ſame line with a ſecond comment 


upon it, thus . . . . And had they placed three commas in 
the line quoted PR All for Love, as thus: 

To place thee there, where only, thou, couldſt fail. 
The full import would have been at once perceived.“ 

Theſe Lectures were ſeveral times delivered by himſelf to 
audiences conſiſting of four or five hundred at a time, and 
went through different editions: The firſt in quarto, and 
afterwards in octavo, corrected by himſelf, and no error was 
ever in the leaſt ſuſpected. On my undertaking the firſt 
Dublin edition, I turned to the play of All for Love; no 
ſuch paſſage was to be found in it; I conſulted Shakſpeare's 

Anthony 


* Quarto edit. London, 1762, pp. 67, 8, and p. 81. Octavo edit. Lon- 


don, 1787, pp. $4, 5, and p. 102. It were to be wiſhed theſe were the 
only errors that diſgrace a ſpurious edition of Mr. Sheridan's Lectures 
printed in Dublin. 
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Anthony and Cleopatra, which was the original, Dryden's 
being but an alteration from Shakſpeare, and was equally | 
unſucceſsful : I mentioned the circumſtance to Mr. Sheridan 
he laughed at my aſſertion, and inſiſted I had overlooked it; 
for it was impoſſible he could have committed ſuch a blunder, 
There it reſted; but one evening fitting at Young's tragedy 
of the Revenge, it was the laſt time poor unfortunate Moſſop 
performed Zanga, I was ſurpriſed to hear the paſſage in 
diſpute addreſſed by Carlos to his friend Alonzo, not in a 
fcene of reproach, but emulous generoſity, reſpecting Leonora, 
thus: 


— | The crime was mine, 
Who plac'd thee there, where only thou could'ſt fail, &c. 
| Revenge, Act II. : 
If ſuch conſummate maſters, whom no man can ſuſpect of 
an intention to miſlead, are not exempt from errors, which in 
themſelves, it muſt be admitted, are of no great conſequence, 
mould we not be upon our guard in more important matters, 
and never truſt implicirly to quotations, even though 'Tom 
Paine himſelf ſhould ſtake his reputation on their fidelity ? 
It may alſo afford a hint to-our teſty difputants, male and fe- 
male, not raſhly to form concluſions, or trip up their modeſter 
opponents with borrowed authorities. Pope, who, maugre 
all the ſtrictures of faſtidious critics, is one of the beſt and 
moſt inſtructive poetic writers in any language, reprobates, 
with juſt ſeverity, the ſelf-ſufficiency of tenacious wranglers, 
and at the ſame time preſcribes a golden rule of conduct 
which all may reduce to practice with advantage: 
Be filent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : 
Some poſitive, perſiſting Fops we know, 
Who if once wrong, will needs he always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a Critique on the laſt, 
| | Z Though 
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Though no reader of feeling and taſte can deny the Author 


of the Seaſons the due praiſe of being, on ſuitable occaſions, 
eminently patheric, yet the affecting Epiſode of Celadon and 
Amelia has a recommendation which renders it peculiarly in- 
tereſting. It is founded in truth. The circumſtances which 
a few years before unhappily occurred, though ſome what diſ- 
guiſed perhaps to conceal the obligation, are taken from Gay. 
Both were poets; but Gay has given the melancholy account 
of John Hewit and Sarah Drew, which is manifeſtly the 
original, in proſe; and, as a matter of taſte, it would be hard 
to determine which has the advantage. It is eaſy to perceive 
that Gay wrote from immediate impreſſions, and in his rela- 
tion of that awful event he has left one of the fineſt examples 
of the epiſtolary ſtyle of writing in its kind that is to be met 
with in our language. Neither of thoſe writers can loſe 
much ; the reader muſt be a gainer, by comparing them. 


FRom Mx. GAY TO MR. F=—o——, 
STANTON-HA4rcouRrT, AUG. 9, 1718. 


THE | oddly news you can expect to have from me here, 


is news from Heaven, for I am quite out of the world, 
and there is ſcarce any thing can reach me except the noiſe 
of thunder, which undoubtedly you have heard too, We 
have read in old authors, of high towers levelled by it to 
the ground, while the humble vallies have eſcaped: The 
only thing that is proof againſt it is the laurel, which how- 
ever I take to be no great ſecurity to the brains of modern 
authors. But to let you ſee that the contrary to this often 
happens, I muſt acquaint you that the higheſt and moſt ex- 
travagant heap of towers in the univerſe, which is in this 
neighbourhood, ſtands {till undefaced, while a cock of bar- 
ley in our next field has been conſumed to aſhes, Would 

B b to 


* Thomſon's Summer, 1. 1171; publiſhed in 1727, nine years after 
the Narrative of Gay. | 
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to God that this heap of barley had been all that had pe- 
riſhed! For unhappily beneath this little ſhelter ſat two 
much more conſtant lovers than ever were found in ro- 
mance under the ſhade of a beech-tree, John Hewit was a 


. well-ſet man of about five-and-twenty ; Sarah Drew might | 
be rather called comely than beautiful, and was about the 


ſame age: They had paſſed thro' the various Jabours of 
the year together with the greateſt ſatisfaction; if ſhe milked, 
*twas his morning and evening care to bring the cows to 
her hand, It was but laſt fair that he bought her a pre- 
ſent of green ſilk for her ſtraw hat; and the poeſy on her 
ſilver ring was of his chuſing. Their love was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood ; for ſcandal never affirmed that 
they had any other views than the lawful poſſeſſion of each 


other in marriage. It was that very morning that he had 


obtained the conſent of her parents, and it was but till the 
next week that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps 
in the intervals of their work they were now talking of their 
wedding-cloaths, and John was ſuiting ſeveral ſorts of poppies 
and ficld-flowers to her complexion, to chuſe her a knot 
for the wedding-day. While they were thus buſied (it was 
on the laſt of July between two and three in the afternoon) 
the clouds grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and 
thunder enſued, that all the labourers made the- beſt of 
their way to what ſhelter the trees and hedges afforded, 
Sarah was frightened, and fell down in a ſwoon on a 
heap of barley. John, who never ſeparated from her, ſat 
down by her ſide, having raked together two or three 
heaps, the better to ſecure her from the ſtorm, Immedi- 
ately there was heard ſo loud a crack, as if Heaven had ſplit 
aſunder; every one was ſolicitous for the ſafety of his neigh- 


bour, and called to one another throughout the field. No 


anſwer being returned to thoſe who called to our lovers, 
they ſtepped to the place where they lay; they perceived the 
= barley 
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barley all in a ſmoke, and then 'ſpyed this faithful pair, 
John with one arm about Sarah's neck, and the other held 
over her, as to ſcreen her from the lightning. They were 
both ſtruck in this tender poſture. Sarah's left eyebrow was 
ſinged, and there appeared a black ſpot on her breaſt; her 
lover was all over black, but not the leaſt ſigns of life were 
found in either. Attended by their melancholy companions, 
they were conveyed to the town, and the next day interred 
in Stanton-Harcourt church-yard. My lord Harcourt, at 
Mr, Pope's and my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be placed 
over them, upon condition that we ſhould furniſh the epitaph, 
which is as follows: | 

When Eaſtern lovers feed the funeral fire, 

On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire; 

Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 

And blaſted both that it might neither wound. 

Hearts ſo ſincere th' Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſeiz'd. 


But my lord is apprehenſive the country people will not | 


underſtand this; and Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one with 


ſomething of Scripture in it, and with as little poetry as 


Hopkins and Sternhold. | 
| Yours, &c. 


Joun Gar. 

Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing on what narrow founda- 
tions a genius for the Drama can build a Tragedy, will do 
well to conſult the Guardian. 'The firſt volume of that 
work, No. 37, contains the relation of a ſcene of misfor- 
tunes which really happened ſome years ago in Spain. Short 
as the account 1s, it ſupplied Dr, Young with materials for 
his Tragedy of the Revenge; in which we may fairly pre- 
fume he had Othello in view, and aſpired to break a lance 


with Shakſpeare. ES 
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« Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beautiful and 
virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for ſome years in great 
tranquillity. The gentleman, however, was not free from 
the faults uſually imputed to his nation; he was proud, ſuſ- 
picious, and impetuous. He kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, 
on a complaint from his Lady, he had puniſhed for a ſmall of- 
fence with the utmoſt ſeverity. The Slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his reſolution to ene of the Lady's women, 
with whom he lived in a criminal way, 'This creature alſo 
hated her miſtreſs, for ſhe feared ſhe was obſerved by her; 
ſhe therefore undertook to make Don Alonzo jealous, by in- 
ſinuating that the gardener was often admitted to his Lady in 
private, and promiſing to make him an eye-witneſs of it. At 
a proper time agreed on between her and the Moriſco, ſhe 
ſent a meſſage to the gardener, that his Lady, having ſome + 
haſty orders to give him, would have him come that moment 
to her in her chamber, In the mean time ſhe had placed 
' Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he might obſerve 
' who paſſed that way. It was not long before he ſaw the 
gardener appear. Alonzo had not patience ; but, following 
him into the apartment, ſtruck him at one blow with a 
dagger to the heart ; then dragging his Lady by the hair, 
without enqpring ſarther, he inſtantly killed her. 

Here he "pauſed, looking on the dead bodies with all the 
agitations of a dæmon of revenge; when the wench who 
had occaſioned theſe terrors, diſtracted with remorſe, threw 
herſelf at his feet, and in a voice of lamentation, without 
ſenſe of the conſequence, repeated all her guilt. Alonzo was 
overwhelmed with all the violent paſſions at one inſtant, and 
uttered the broken voices and motions of each of them for a 
moment, until at laſt he recollected himſelf enough to end 
his agony of love, anger, diſdain, revenge, and remorſe, by 
murdering the Maid, the Moor, and himſelf,” 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


PRINTED BY- KR. MARC HB AN. 


THE SHAMROCK; or, HISERNIAN PRES a Col- 
lection of Poems, Songs, Epigrams, &c. Latin as well as 
Engliſh, the original Production of Ireland. To which are 
fubjoined, Thoughts on the prevailing Syſtem of School Edu- 
cation. By Samver Wr, Principal of the Engliſh 
Grammar-School, Grafton-Street, Dublin. Price i in Boards, 
'Two Guineas. 

This Work, conſiſting of 540 Pages, Royal Quarto, 
contains, on a ſummary Calculation, abeut 16,000 Lines, 
Verſe and Proſe, of which two-thirds in Verſe, all the 


Notes and the Proſe Part, were contributed by the Editor, 
SAMUEL WHYTE. 


SHERIDAN'S LECTURES ON ELOCUTION: toge- 
ther with two Diſſertations on Language, and other Tracts 
relative to thoſe Subjects. Printed for SamueL WRYTE, by 
aſſignment from the Author, Price bound 3s. gdh. 


SHERIDAN'S LECTURES ON THE ART OF READ- 
ING VERSE AND PROSE, 2 vols. 12mo.—Printed for 
SAMUEL WHyYTE, Price bound 7s. 7d. 

As the practical Utility, and the chief Advantages 
intended by this Work greatly depend upon the Marks, 

invented and inſerted for the Improvement of Reading, it 
was particularly neceſſary that a Perſon of Skill and Atten- 
tion, intimately converſant in the Subject, ſhould ſuperintend 
the Publication: the Author therefore tranſmitted a correct 
Copy, and aſſigned the Property to Mr. SamugL WHYTE, 


of Grafton-Street, Dublin, from whom the Public may ex- 


pect an accurate Edition, Given under my Hand, London, 


— 


December 2d, 1784. | THOMAS SHERIDAN,” 


BEAUTIES OF HISTORY, 2 vols. 12mo. an Engliſh 
Compilation. Price bound 7s. 7d. 

To this Edition is prefixed, a copious Introduction, with 
the Addition of Notes and other Improvements, as neceflary 


Helps to the young Reader. Addreſſed to the Hon. Mrs. 
BrRESTORD, by SAMUEL WRITE. 
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THOUGHTS oN THe PREVAILING SYSTEM of SCHOOL 
EDUCATION, &c. reſpecting Young Ladies as well as Young 
Gentlemen. By Samver WAY, Principal of the Engliſh 
Grammar-School. Price 3s. 3d. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION; ox, THE ART OF READING 
AND SPEAKING IN PUBL1iC, In two Parts. Containing, 

I. An Eſſay, in which are given Rules and Directions for 
a juſt and graceful Delivery, and for expreſſing with Effect 
the principal Paſſions and Humours which occur in Reading 
or Public Speaking, | 

II. Speeches and Paſſages taken from the Ancients and 
Moderns, exhibiting a Variety of Examples for Practice; 


with Notes of Direction and neceſſary Comments incidentally 


introduced, ö 

The whole ſo contrived and diſpoſed as may beſt ſerve to 
illuſtrate the Rules of Grammar and Rhetoric; to exemplify 
the Laws and Beauties of Compoſition ; and to furniſh a com- 
parative View of the Style, Invention and different Excellencies 
of the ſeveral Authors from whom the Examples are ſelected. 
By Saul WarTE, of the Engliſh Grammar-School— 
Price 4s. 4d. : 


THE JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA ; on, AN EASY 
AND COMPREHENSIVE INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE; containing a general View 


of uſeful and polite Learning, with a conciſe and clear Ex- 
planation of ſuch technical Terms or Terms of Art as uſually 
occur in the Study of the Arts and Sciences; and other 
Branches of Information requiſite in a Courſe of the Belles 
Lettres, upon the Plan of a genuine Engliſh Education. 


MATHO; or, THE Co3MOTHEORIA PUERILIS, in ten 


Dialogues ; wherein, from the Phenomena of the Material 


World briefly explained, the Principles of Natural Religion 
are deduced and demonſtrated, by WILLIAM BAXTER, in 
2 vols. a new Edition corrected and very conſiderably enlarged, 
and enriched with ſeveral valuable modern Improvements, 
accommodated to the Capacities and Inſtruction of the Youth 
of both Sexes. Addreſied to Miſs TisDALL, by SAMUEL 
Wurrr. Price 138. | | 


; ELEMENTS 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY, containing a 
ſuccinct View of the State of Europe, from the Commence- 
ment. of the Reign of Charlemagne to that of George the 
Third, by Sir WILIA O'DocurRTyY, educated by Mr. 
WuyrTe. To which is annexed, an Introduction to the 
Knowlege of the Engliſh . * his Preceptor.— 
Price 88. Idh. 


THE THEATRE; or MiRROUR FOR YOUTH addicted to 
the THEATRO-MANIA, by S. WuyTE. Price 35. 3d. 


SHARPE'S TRANSLATION or Baron HoLBERG'S 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, with additional Notes and Im- 
provements, particularly in the Chronologic Part, exhibiting, 
upon an entirely new Principle, in a regularly connected 
Series, a comparative View of all the Cotemporary Sovereign 
Princes and States, from the earlieſt known Periods of Hiſtory 
to the preſent Times, By SAMUEL WUHYTE. 


A SHORT SYSTEM OF RHETORIC, adapted to the 
Uſe of Young Ladies and Gentlemen. The whole ſo plainly 
and methodically digeſted and treated of as ſcarcely ever to be 
forgotten when once taught and duly inculcated by a compe- 
tent and diligent preceptor. A deſirable point of inſtruction 
which has ever been a principal object of attention in all the 
branches of learning, theoretical and practical, taught at the 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR=-SCHOOL, No. 75, GRAFTON-STREET, 


POEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, ornamented with Plates, 
and illuſtrated with Notes, original Letters, and curious in- 
cidental Anecdotes. In the Courſe of which is contained, an 
Examination and complete Detection of the Miracles imputed 


to Veſpaſian; the original Story of Parnell's Hermit, in the 


Black Letter ;—curſory Obſervations on Boſwell's Life of 
Johnſon ;—the real Hiſtory of the Gold Medal given to the 
Author of the Tragedy of Douglas, and many other intereſt- 
ing Particulars, By SAMUEL WHYTE.. . . . A new Edition, 
carefully reviſed and conducted through the Preſs by EDWARD= 


ATHENRY WHYTE, F.C. T. C. D. Price in Boards Half- a- 
Guinea. 
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| Speedily will be put to Preſs, 


THE RUDIMENT'S OF GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRO- 
NOMY; or, A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEGE 
OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH, as exhibited on our 
Maps and Globes, agrecable to ancient as well as modern 
Inſtitution; with a Solution of the ſurpriſing Geographical 
Paradoxes propoſed by Gordon and others, for the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of ingenuous Minds, 'To which is added, 
a Key to the right Pronunciation of the Names of Towns 
and Countries, as current among the reſpective Inhabitants ; 
highly neceſſary to the Hiſtorian as well as Traveller. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED ACCOUNTANT ; or, ARiTH= 
METIC AND BOOK-KEEPING, &c. in Theory and Practice; 
being a Compendious and Rational Courſe of Numerical 
Inſtitution and other collateral Branches adapted to the Uſe 
of young Students intended for the Army, Navy, or Com- 
mercial Departments, as well as Private Gentlemen, particu- 
larly thoſe educated at the Acapemy in GRAFTON=-STREET; 
including, among other valuable Improvements to facilitate 
Accounts and expedite Buſineſs, a conciſe and elegant Method 
of dividing Nuinbers of one or more Names, by Numbers 
of divers Denominations at once, of fingular Uſe in the 
various Applications of the Golden Rule, without reſorting 
to the circuitous Forms preſcribed by Reduction: A Method 
of Operation diſcovered many Years ago, but never before 
publiſhed. By Samver WurrTr. 2 h 

The whole now methodized and prepared for Publication 
by EpwaR D-Ar HENRY WHyYTE, Lecturer in Natural Phi- 
loſophy at the Engliſh Grammar, Mathematic and Claſſic 
School, No. 75, Grafton: ſtreet. 


HINTS TO THE AGE OF REASON, in an Argument 
on a Queſtion propoſed to be debated in the RoTvuLa, a 


Literary Society, held at the Cuſtom-Houſe Coffee-Houſe, 
Effez-ſtreet. —By a MEMBER or TR ROTULA. 


THE MERCHANT'S rar E. 


ve Ax affair fi occurred in the Ws of the theatre 
royal, on Monday evening laſt, in conſequence of an unpro- 
voked attack on my perſon; and a malicious miſrepreſentation 
of that affair having appeared in ſome public papers, I feel my- 
ſelf impelled, however reluctantly, to treſpaſs on the public 
attention, by a ſimple narrative of fadts.—I am equally ſtimu- 
lated to this by what I conceive a proper reſpect for the rank 
of a citizen, which, in a political point of view, I do not 
conſider the object of inſult from any profeſſion, however 
diſtinguiſhed by the King's commiſſion, ſupported by the 
people for their PROTECTION, and not for their DESTRUCTION. 

* On Monday, the 21ſt of December, I went with two friends 
to the box-room of the theatre-royal, and paid for my admiſ- 
ſion ; we were ſhown by the box-keeper, 1 into a box, in which 
were three gentlemen, two of them in regimentals, and three 
ladies. One of the gentlemen told us, the box was engaged to 
him and his party, to which he was politely anſwered, that, 
the moment his company came, we would withdraw, with 
which he appeared ſatisfied. —Soon after came a third officer, 
and one of the other gentlemen went out. After ſitting ſome 
time, the laſt mentioned officer went out; and after the play, 
my two friends alſo retired to another part of the theatre. 
The officer ſoon after returned, and fat himſelf down by me 
in a manner ſo abrupt as to puſh me backward off the ſeat, 
which 1 conceived to be an accident, and therefore did not reſent 
it, tho' the rudeneſs of the gentleman aſtoniſhed me much, 
as he did not offer any apology. My two friends returned 
before the farce began. On entering the box, by accident, the 
flap of the ſeat fell againſt the officer, for which an imme- 
diate apology was offered; which, the officer not regarding, 
thought proper to ſay, we were troubleſome, and that he did 
not know what buſineſs we had there—ſharp words enſued— 
the diſpute however ſubſided, and civility ſeemed to be per- 
fectly reſtored. 

« A few minutes before the farce ended, the . who had 
been ſo very rude went out: —my friends and I, when the 


amuſement concluded, were retiring peaceably through the 
G box- 


* 


* By way of Introduction. . taken from the Morning Paper. 
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box-room.—We there ſaw ſix or ſeven officers ſtanding toge- 
ther ;—one of them, pointing to me, ſaid, That is he;'— 
- upon which the officer who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
rudeneſs in the box, ſeized me by the collar, and, with the moſt 
abuſive language, threatened to break my bones. One of my 
friends remonſtrated on the impropriety of ſuch expreſſions, 
and offered to give him my addreſs, which the other rejected 
with more ſcurrility of language, and then puſhed the pum- 
mel of his ſword with great violence in my eye. A ſcuffle 
enſued, and I made the beſt defence 1 was able with a ſtick 
which 1 fortunately happened to have in my hand, 'The other 
officers joined in the attack, threatening inſtant death, which 
I have every reaſon to apprehend would have been the con- 
ſequence, (rox THEY DREW THEIR SWORDS) had it not been 
for the interference of ſome gentlemen preſent, whoſe intre-, 
pidity broke into the circle in which they had me encompaſſed, 
and prevented any fatality which might have been intended. 
I have been moſt unmeritedly traduced, and expreſſions 
alledged to have been applied by me to the ladies in the 
box, (of which I truſt I am incapable) which would have 
diſgraced the meaneſt of mankind; and which, if really 
uſed, muſt have drawn forth the inſtant reſentment of the 
two officers, under whoſe immediate protection thoſe ladies 
were—but theſe gentlemen thought proper not only to ſit 
filent during the altercation in the box, but to take no part 
in the affray which enſued. | | 
« Of the foregoing facts I have numerous reſpectable wit- 
neſſes, many of whom were before total ſtrangers to me.—l 
am not diſpoſed to enter into newſpaper conteſts, or abuſive re- 
crimination.— This is the firſt and laſt time I ſhall take notice 
of any anonymous publications; having reſorted to the laws 
of the country, from which, though a ſtranger (heing a citizen 
of London) I have full confidence in meeting redreſs. I am 
-alſo, proud to ſay, that I am now a citizen of the metro- 
polis of Ireland, and I truft never to be found ſhrinking from 
the duties I owe to that character; and I feel that I ſhould 
wrong the juſtice of my cauſe, if I had not an honeſt confi- 


dence in the candour, impartiality, and ſupport of my fellow 
citizens. | 


No. 129, Abbey-ſtreet, « MICHAEL WORTH.” 
Dec. 26, 1789. | 


THE 


RECREANT KNIGHTS DISCOMFITED, 


AN HEROI-SERIO-COMIC BALLAD, 


* ; : 
CONTAINING A FAITHFUL RELATION OF A STRANGE AN 
TERRIBLE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN NINE GREAT 

OFFICERS AND A PEACEFUL CITIZEN, * 


. 5 ® + + „ Nimium ne crede colors, Virg. Ecl. 2. 


Gop proſper long our noble King, 
Our lives and ſafeties all ! 
-A woful ſkirmiſh late there did 
In SPRANGER'S Booth befall.“ 


No longer be it ſung or ſaid, 

Nine taylors make a man, 

Since nine "ſpruce Cavaliers in red 
From one ſmall Merchant ran, 


A fray ſo ſtrangely ne%er begun 
At opera, play or park, 

From Alexander, Philip's ſon, * 
To Alexander Clarke. 


The 
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The nice of the Meſs gone ng 

And Faulkner's Journal read ; 
What could our vacant Heroes do, 
Until the time of bed ? 


To lounge the tedious hours they went: 
At Hexnam's mimic fight ; 3 

But dearly ſhall they all repent 
The paſtime of that night. 


Alert they to the boxes crowd, 

Of gaudy trappings vain, | 

And look, full cruſty, glum and proud, 
On little folks diſdain. 

They gabble loud, damn all they ſaw, 
And all the houſe diſturb; 

For *gainſt ill-breeding there's no law, 
And on their tongues no curb. 


A Youth beſide them took his place, 
Of ſmall account to ſee, 

And, ſooth to ſay, *twas great diſgrace, 
He ſhould ſo near them be. 


Him firſt in guarded ſpeech they taunt, 
Which courteous he repell'd ; 


Thence gathering heart they huff and vaunt, 


By him with ſmiles beheld. 
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For proweſs high in PLymovuTH ſtreets 

Recorded ſtands their fame, | ö 

And eke their thrice renowned feats, 
DEk's frighted ſhores proclaim.“ 


— 


Nor ſhall thy meed in OsrMEN's-Towx,s 
SLIEVE-BRAZEN, be forgot, 

When GEoRGE, the hatter, knock'd thee down; 
CORK-HILL, the fatal ſpot. | | 


Preſuming like a lordly brave, 
Thou didſt thy venom. ſpit ; 

But that could not thy bacon ſave, 
Which might have taught thee wit. 


FiTZMINION too may rue the day 
With Volunteer at ſtrife, 

Who kick'd and cuff' d him on the quay, 
For tampering with his wife. 


The deeds erewhile of their compeera 
I could alike unveil ; | 

But now in pity ſpare their fears; 
The time ſupplies my tale 


The prompter rang, the curtain roſe, 
The actors plied their parts: 

But nothing could content the Beaux, 
Por rancour fill'd their hearts, 


Eftſoons 
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Eftſoons they heard the beaten drum, 
And, wonderful to ſay! 


Anon they felt their courage come; 
But miſchief mark'd its way. 


SLIEVE-BRAZEN fightly, large and ſtrong, 
BELANNA's dear delight, 5 
And CRUSKEEN-BORB of froward tongue, “ 
But ſtomach ſmall for fight; 
4 . 
With ſeven more, robuſt and tall, | 
Train'd Warriours from their birth,” 
Becauſe a ftranger to them all, 
Conſpire to murder WORTH« 


For Wor'TH was the young Merchant's name, 
And doubly *twas his right ; 

Thoſe recreants prov'd it to their ſhame, 
When they provok'd his might. 


In vengeful dudgeon forth they ſtroll'd, 
And rak'd the box-room fire, 5 

Left haply, ſhould their wrath catch cold, 
Their valour might expire. 


With direful threatenings high in oath, 
Each chieftain ſeiz'd his poſt, 

And, as becomes the martial cloth, 
Each ſeems himſelf a hoſt. 


Away, 
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Away, away, thou reckleſs *ſquire ! 

Away, devoted groom! . | 
Who dares oppoſe them in their ire, 
Too ſurely tempts his doom. 


Soon WorTH appear'd, the hoſtile crew, 


A deſperate band, I trow, 
With naked ſwords all at him flew, 
Reſolv'd to lay him low. 


SLIEVE-BRAZEN, like a frantic ſcold 
Amidſt her brawling crones, 

Firſt on his collar laid faſt hold, 
And ſwore he'd break his bones. 


To give his ſtern bravado weight, 
He ſtoutly ſtamp'd the board, 
And in his face he bolted iftraight 

'The pummel of his ſword. 


This was by concert ſignal made 
The onſet to begin, | 
Which on the inſtant all obey*'d, * 
And cloſely hemm'd him in. 


Ah! woe is me! there's no reſource, 
And here thy days muſt end! 

For ſure *gainſt ſuch united force, 
- *T'were bootleſs to contend. 


With 
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With oaken ſtick, ſcarce worth a groat, 
He kept them all at bay, 

And quickly to confuſion brought 
The authors of the fray. 


SLIEVE-BRAZEN, . . « thwack !. . . a broken head.. 
In doleful plight was he! 

Sir CRUSKEEN-BORB roar'd out, he's dead! 
And crouch'd upon his knee. 


The proſtrate ds hand he took, 
- Belike to breathe a vein; 
But pauſing . . .. ſhot at WoRrTH a look, 
And ſtarted up again, 


Twas then his heart-ſtring Honour pinch'd, 
A cord ſhe ſeldom touch'd ; | 

His truſty whinyard never flinch'd, _ 
And firm the hilt he clutch'd. 


Yield thee, vile caitiff! fierce he cries, 

Or this decides thy fate; 

Vain hope !—a chop betwixt his eyes 
Conſign'd him to the grate. 


His harder hap I needs muſt tell, 
Ve courtly blades beware! 

The ruthleſs embers on him fell, 
And burnt his well-dreſs'd hair! 


There 
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There lies he as preſumption mould; 
Revenge O' BRO Gus vow'd, 


As near his ſmouldring curls he ſtood, 
WMWrapt in a ſavoury cloud. | 


Such ſcreens by hands celeſtial ſpread, _ 
Might knights of old defend; 

But thoſe convenient times are fled, 

No Goddeſs proves his friend, 


Ripe from the ſtews the war to wage 
O'Brocus ſought renown ; 
DoLL PA1RMAIN croſs'd him in his rage 
He knock'd DoLL PailRMAIN down. 


Poor DoLL ſet up a hideous ſquall! 
O*'BroGus was ſo vext! | 

The Belles made from him, Beaux and all, 
Concluding their turn next. 


But ſoon (pot-valiant now no more) 
He wails a ſtreaming ſnout ; | 

As tho* the bumpers quaff*d before 
Deſerted: that way out. 


Two Blades in buff his place ſupplied, 
And hot the conteſt grew; 

The Youth, with juſtice on his fide, 
Soon cool'd their courage too. 


R Beneath 
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Beneath a lady's arm entrench'd, 
One bravely tilts a poke; 

But from his gripe the cheeſe-fork wrench'd, 
WokTH with his ſapling broke. 


Behind him One, all blanch d with fear, 
Prepares a mortal thruſt; 

His left hand timely gain'd his ear, 
And fell'd him to the duſt. 


With brandiſh'd faulchion, gleaming bright, 
Another brav'd the liſt; 

Plumb in the mark, as ſwift as light,” 
WorTH darts his manly fiſt, 


Like the chaf'd ſurge be ſtorms his trunk; 
Down dropt the guiltleſs ſteel, 


And fickening ſore, like gin-ſwill'd punk, 
He to and fro did reel. 


On all around, ftand or retreat, 
WorTH dealt with peerleſs ſkill, 

And down he laid them at his feet, 
Like ſacks upon the mill. 


O ſtain to arms! FITZ MIxIox then, 
Shock'd at the fight, did ſcream; 

Aſſert your place in beauty's ken, 
And your loſt fame redeem, 


Had 


„ 


Had BUCKINGHAM not quit the land, 
Or WESTMORELAND appear'd, 

Accounts againft you ſo to ſtand, 
You muſt be all caſhier'd.* 


The words had ſcarce a paſſage found 
From out his quivering lips, 

When WokrTH, to face him wheeling round, 
The muſky Major trips. | 


Oh! I am hurt! he piteous cried! 
My friends! be witneſs all! 
But what more deeply hurts my pride, 
The Merchant ſees me fall. | 
And many were the lookers on, 
Who well his drift might read ; 
But to redreſs him ran not one, 
For all approv'd the deed. 


The vanquiſh'd Knighte, if *twould avail, 
J could by name record; | 

But that would little grace my tale; 
They had their juſt reward. 


Their foul defeat, of all the corps, 
Eſcap'd there none to tell; | 

Save one, who ſculk'd behind the door, 
Diſcover'd by the ſmell, 


This 
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This doughty fwordſman well, I ween, 
Could wield his Knife and Fork; 

A fungus, puff d with pride and ſpleen, 

Sprung from the jakes of Cork. 


The ſtrife near twenty minutes coſt, 
Ere Wokrh got time to breathe ; 

And now in generous pity loſt, 

He looks on thoſe beneath, 


Tho' match'd againſt ſuch fearful odds, 
His life and fame at ſtake 

To ſee them like a heap of clods, 
His very heart did ake. ; 


Why would you ſo, with grief he abated | 
Expoſe a ſoldier's name? | 
J almoft rather would have died, 
Tban tarniſh you with ſhame. 


The Girls on red-coats wont. to doat, 
Perceiving now they err'd,. 

struck with amazement ! chang'd their note, 
And Wok r R, ſweet ſouls! preferr'd. 


So home he went with laurels deck d; 
His foes beſtrew'd the field: 

Thus Virtue's ſons obtain reſpect, 
And courage is their ſhield, 


The 
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The Nine, repriev'd for Gains fate, 
Gainſt WorTH ſneak'd off to ſwear,® 


And each diſplay'd his reeking pate, 


Which made the Juſtice ſtare !! [1 


Good lack ! good lack | his Worſhip cried, 
Thus pride muſt have a fall! 
Can honour be to WorTaH denied, 

That fingly fac'd you all! 


I'll not diſtreſs the brave young Man 
With warrants and ſo forth; 

Go home, and do the beſt you can 
To make it up with WokTH. 


God ſave the King and Juſtice too, 

And let good ſenſe increaſe, 
That dreſs'd in ſcarlet, green or blue, 
We may ſee ſhows in peace, 


1 p 1 6 


Mya BicXtov, Meye Kax0y, 


| Gul Books, Great Books, Sir! are AE: evils ; 
And what are Pamphlets ?, .. . Little Devils, 


NOTES 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN SPRANGER's Booth. —The Theatre Royal, Crow-ſtreet, 
Dublin, built by Spranger Barry, Eſq. | 


2 From Alexander, Philip's Son, 2 This will 1 be un- 
To Alexander Clarke. derſtood in a qualified ſenſe, 
purely as a poctical deſignation of time, to which terms more 
ſtrictly chronological could not ſo well be appropriated, .. 
All-legs-under Clarke was. the original Reading ; but, though 
ſupported by claſſical authority, on mature deliberation, the, 
more uſual appellative was preferred; as it obviates miſcon- 
ſtructions; accords better with its correlative in the preced- 
ing verſe, and affords a plauſible preſumption that, where 
Alexander the Great is of the Party, there can be no rea- 
ſonable complaint on the footing of Company. Beſides the 
appearance of a Pun in fo ſerious a compoſition, „„ al Epic 
Poem forſooth! . . . . might juſtly give offence to Readers 
of a certain deſcription, who mightily value themſelves on 
verbal preciſion and delicacy of taſte. Philologers of ſuch _ 
refinement, to ſpeak of them ſuitably to their genius and 
talents, have othergueſs notions of the Bagatelle than are re- 
corded of one Swift, a very ſhallow fellow,“ whom poſſibly 
they may have heard of tho' never matriculated in his Academy, 
where the Ars PUNNAND1, was a favourite ſtudy, and often 
ſuperſeded Smegleſius, Keckermannus, Burgerſdicius, and indeed 
the whole phalanx of Logicians, for ages paſt the pride and bul- 
wark of the Schools. He wrote a Book too called the Draper's 
Letters, a pretty tolerable performance for thoſe days, and, 
fave Watſon's Almanack, the moſt popular that ever iſſued 
from the Iriſh Preſs. To his pen alſo the Critics aſcribe the 
Hiſtory of the Yahoos, a grave and good ſort of people, bitter 
enemies to punning, a ſcience in which that author, as all his 
cotemporaries affirm, was a notable proficient, and not only 
honoured it in his own practice, but encouraged the exerciſe of 
it in others, inſomuch that he is ſaid to have made it in ſome 
degree a point in the ſelection of his aſſociates, and particular 
intimates at the Deanery ; few. of whom, if there be faith in 
Chronicles, were remarkable for obtuſeneſs of underſtanding, 
or poverty of wit. 
The ſame Swift was in other reſpects likewiſe a promoter 
of arts. He built an AT or * rather, for Profeſſors 
| of 


see Sheridan's Life of Dean Swift, 8vo. Lond. 1784, p. 449. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. as 


of a peculiar caſt, and liberally provided for its ſupport by an 
endowment in perpetuity, out of his own private fortune, 
which, however inadequate to the urgency of the times, argues 
no doubt the neceſſity of tte Inſtitution and a very laudable 
ſhare of public ſpirit in the founder, One of his friends, 
another Alexander, not the copper- ſmith has left a celebrated 
Eſſay behind him, where thoſe whom it may concern, may 
find the qualifications for admiſſion ſummarily compriſed in a 
fingle diſtich. | | 

Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, - 

Turn'd Criticks next, and prov'd plain Fools at laſt. 


What a lamentable thing it is, we every where meet with 
ſuch numbers of promiſing Candidates! . . . The Rooms are full. 
3 At Hexham's mimic ſigbt.— The Battle of Hexham, a dra- 
matic Piece by G. Colman, Eſq. acted that memorable evening. 
4 DEE's frighted ſbores,—The City of Cheſter ſtands. on the 
Banks of the River Dee, which incloſes it on the ſouth and weft. 
5 Nor ſball thy meed in OsSTMEN's TowN.—Dublin, ſo called 
from the O/tmen or Danes, its original inhabitants. | 
And CRUSKEEN-BORB,—Borb, in Engliſh, fierce; a fine 
patronymic affix | luckily characteriſing this complicated hero, 
at once the Ajax and Therſites of the piece. 
7 Plumb in the marł. Mart, a technical term in the Mendoza an 
ſchool, by which is meant the pit of the ſtomach. 
® You muſt be all caſbier d. — This Stanza points out the pre- 
ciſe æra of the tranſaction, which happened during the in- 
terregnum that took place, anno 1789, and probably has ſome 
ſecret reference, as uſual with our author, to collateral occur- 
rences. An aſtoniſhing craſh about the ſame time happened 
among the minor financiers in the public offices, whoſe exten- 
ſive manors, elegant villas, ſuperb palaces, and ſplendid domeſ- 
tic arrangements, occaſioned ſurmiſes that all was not fairly 
come by. Unfortunately our active Chief Governor had a turn 
for accounts. Their books were called for.. Many of thoſe pro- 
vident gentry were diſplaced; ſome embraced voluntary exile, 
and ſome, it was whiſpered, went ſelf-devoted to the grave. 
But they were eventually revenged. The agents of peculation 
' | 8 beſtirred 
+ Alluding, it may be ſuppoſed, to one Alexander Woods, notorious for 
uttering bad Half-pence, a {ſpecies of punning not at all in Swift's man- 
ner, and as he was. in no ſhape an encourager of Raps, amongſt other 


laudable endeavours to ſuppreis them, he took occaſion to preach a 
Sermon from 2 Tim. ch. iv. v. 14, decidedly levelled at Woods. 
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beſtirred themſelves; popular clamour was wrought upon : 
His numerical Excellency was recalled, and that very Viceroy, 
who but a few months before, on his arrival at the ſeat of 
Government, ſaw the windows in every quarter illuminated,and 
had his carriage drawn in triumph thro' the ſtreets, with the 
horſes taken off, by the crowding populace amidſt univerſal 
acclamations, was obliged to ſteal off at a back-door, and make 
the beſt of his way thro' bye-lanes and alleys to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from outrage . . . One of the defaulters, whoſe appointment 
did not exceed 60l. annually, on being declared bankrupt, 
had claims proved againſt him by private individuals to the 
amount of one hundred and ſixty three thouſand pounds 
++ +. I63,0001. II... ex pede Herculem. . Who after ſuch a 
ſpecimen can liſten to grumblers making poor mouths, or tax 
the good people of Dublin with incredulity ? ! 
9 Gain Wok rRH ſneat'd off to ſevear, This ſingular circum- 
ſtance, however extraordinary, is a fact, modeſtly omitted by 
Mr. Forth in his narrative prefixed, and with equal modeſty 
and reſerve he touches upon other particulars, detailed in this 
ballad as they really happened. He was next morning ap- 
prized of their application to the Juſtice, and by advice of 
his friends, as a matter of ſelf-defence, tendered his examina- 
tions, which were admitted, and the affair is at' the preſent 
writing ſub judice. The matter has been ſince determined 


in the Court of King's Bench, with exemplary coſts in favour 


of Wok r R. 


